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PROF. T. KO DAN BAR AM AT AH 

AHALYA’S EPISODE ~ ITS DIFFERENT VERSIONS 


Ahalya’s episode appears in the Bala kanda of Valmiki’s great 
epic, Ramayana. The same has been repeated in the Uttarakanda 
also. The first one aims at the extinction of Ahalya’s sin. The second 
relates to the remedy of the sin committed by Indra, the lord of heavens. 
The story of Ahalya attracted many a poet and in their attempt to 
narrate the same in their own way we find different versions. The 
names of the characters connected with this episode and a reference to 
the theme are first to be seen in the Taiitirlya dranyaka. While invit- 
ing Indra to the sacrifice, he is addressed in it as follows : 

Tndragaccha Hariva dgaccha Medhdtitheh 
Mesavrsandsvasya mene 
Gawrdvaskandinn ahalydyaijard 
Kausika brdhmana Gautama bruvdnd 

Sayana’s commentary to this hymn is as follows : 

Indra ! who is otherwise called Hari and who possesses a horse 
by name Hari ! You are welcome to the Sacrifice. Please come. Indra 
who possesses Medhatithi, the son of Kanva as the arrow and who loved 
Menaka, the daughter of Vrsanasva ! Please do come to the sacrificial 
hall putting on the guise of a white deer {Gaura mrga). 

Tne commentary does not supply any vedic meaning to the term 
^Ahalydyaijard" in the hymn. 

Bhatta Bhaskara’s bhasya for the same hymn can be translated 
as follows : 

Indra! who is responsible for the creation of the universal sounds 
that form the vocabulary or who possesses the greatness which cannot 
be described in words ! You have come to the Sdge Medhatithi. 
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You have approached the wife of Gautama as debaucher. You have 
enlightened Kau^ika in the guise of a brahmin. 

In this commentary, the term "" Ahalyayaijara^ is explained to 
mean one who is responsible for the evolution of speech, "'Vskparinama’^ 
karaka. The word Gaura is explained as Gautamadara the wife of 
Gautama, by uniting the first and the last syllables of the compound. 
We find the names of the characters such as Gautama, Ahalya, Indra, 
Ahalyajara, Mesavrsana and Kausika connected with the Ah alyl’s 
episode in the above hymn. The concealed story found in the Vedas 
attained a beautiful and complete shape in the Rdmayana by connecting 
it to the hero of the epic, Rama. He not only purifies Ahalya as is seen 
in Rdmayana, but also gives a sort of completeness to the story. In 
the Bala kanda, Ahalya’s episode is narrated at length by the sage, 
Visvamitra, to Rama. After protecting the sacrifice of Visvamitra 
from the evil forces, Rama and Laksmana followed Visvamitra to the 
great city, Mithila, witnessing on the way the marvellous beauties of 
nature and listening to the utterances of advice of Visvamitra, They 
reached the outskirts of Mithila. There they saw an old but beautiful 
hermitage inhabited by none. That was the dsrama of the sage Gau- 
tama. Rama was inquisitive to know about the story connected with it. 
Then Kausika narrates the story to him. 

Gautama was a great sage. Ahalya was his wife She was very 
beautiful. The sage was engaged himself in performing a great penance. 
Several years passed away. When Gautama was away from his asrama, 
Indra came there in his guise. He wished to have sexual intercourse 
with her. She replied that it was not the menstrual period to have 
such a thing. Indra told that kamalola, a man of lust, would not 
wait for the menstrual period to come. She knew that he was Indra. 
She complied with his request, in the desire to satisfy the lord of 
heavens. She was very happy that she had highest enjoyment with him 
and expressed her gratitude to him. She requested him to save the 
interests of both, India simply laughed away and did not reply. He 
was afraid that Gautama would return home. He came out of the 
asrama, Gautama came there. He had his morning bath in the 
sacred waters and was carrying the samit and kusa in his hand for the 
sacrificial fire. He was glooming like a fire. On seeing the sage 
entering the dsrama, Indra feared much and became pale Gautama 
raged with anger He cursed him to become a ^viphald" which meant 
that he would be deprived of his testicles. The word of the sage did 
have its effect. He also cursed bis wife, Ahalya. He cursed that she 
would live on air alone without taking any food whatsoever, and lie 
unseen on the ashes for thousands of years. He also told the termination 
of his curse. Rama would come to those forests. She would be 
purified on his arrival to that place. After having extended her hos|^L 
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tality to him she would get out of the cluches of lobha and moha, the 
desire and the lust. Then she would regain her former place by his 
side and she would be happy for ever. After having cursed his wife, 
Gautama left for the Himalayas. Indra was successful in obstructing 
the penance of Gautama thus, which he did in the interest of the 
devas, but due to the curse of Gautama, he lost his testicles and they 
wjre replaced by those of a goat. He was called ‘Mesc.vrssna’ one 
who possessed the testicles of a goal, from that day onwards. 

Kausika narrated the story to Rama and asked him to step into 
the dsrama in order to purify Ahalya. Rama entered the asrama. 
Brahma wished to create a most beautiful lady on the earth and Ahalya 
was created by him with great effort. She was not visible then due to 
the curse of Gautama, The effect of his curse waned away at the 
appearance of Rama on the scene, Ahalya stood before them in her 
original form with all her beauty. Both Rama and Laksmana bowed to 
her. She extended her hospitality to them. Gautama came back 
from the Himalayas. The couple, Ahalya and Gautama, worshipped 
Rama. Then Rama started for MithiJa The couple lived happily for 
the rest of their life. 

The story of Ahalya that is found in the Vtiarakanda of Rama- 
ycna seems to be a supplement to that of the Bdlakanda. 

Brahma released Indra from Indrajit who took him as a captive 
and lied him with ropes. Indra was all in shame and lost all his divine 
Charm. It was the result of Gautama’s curse. Brahma ridiculed him 
that he had to experience all that, having indulged in an act of sin 
without minding the consequences. He reminded Indra, who was 
already feeling a lot for his defeat at the hands of Indrajit, about his 
past deeds. The narration of Brahma goes as follows : 

Brahma created many human beings in the world. All of them 
hnd the same colour, complexion and form without any distinction. 
They spoke only one language. What charm will be there in such a 
society? So, as a trials for variety sake, He desired to create one lady 
of extra-ordinary beauty. He drew the most handsome part found in 
various human beings and created a lady of extra-ordinary physical as 
well as mental features. He named her as Ahalya. Hala meant a 
disform. Halya meant disformity. One who was devoid of disformity 
was Ahalya and thus Brahma explained the name tluit was given to his 
new creation Brahma was in a fix to whom she should be given in 
marriage. Indra wished to have her for himself because of the highest 
position that he occupied- But Brahma entrusted her to the care of 
Gautama, the great sage. Several years passed by. Gautama stood to 
the test of Brahma. Brahma was very much pleased with the strong 
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will and steadfastness of the sage and also with his achievements of 
penance. He made her his wife. The devas were very much disappointed. 
Indra was envious of Gautama. He fell in love with AhaJya and w'ooed 
her. She was also inclined and he enjoyed in her company, Gautama, 
Icnowing about this, cursed him. He cursed that Indra would be taken 
as a captive in the war by his enemy. Henceforth the mortals would 
indulge much in debauchery without fear or favour, while half of the 
sin due to the possession of illicit connection with another man’s wife 
would go to the person who indulged in such an act, the other half 
would go to Indra. The position of Indra would not be stable hence- 
forth and whoever became Indra, he would noLbe there in that position 
for long. He cursed Ahalya as follows ; ‘Having been deprived of your 
beauty, you will He in the asrama for thousands of years lamenting 
for your sinful act. The beauty that made you swerve from the righteous 
path will hereafter be common to all human beings. Rama will release 
you from the effects of the curse’. 

As a result of this curse Ahalya bcame a rock and was eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of Rama performing a sort of penance. The human 
beings attained extra-ordinary beauty. Indra performed the Vaisnava 
sacrifice and adorned the throne of the heavens. 

In the aforesaid story of Uttarakcmda^ the following points are to 
be noted : The etymology of the word Ahalya^ the circumstances or the 
manner in which Ahalya became the wife of Gautama, the series of 
curses made to Ahalya and Indra, the direct and indirect consequences 
of the curses being indulgence of the people in illegal relationship with 
others’ wives and the women’s attaintment of beauty. 

Indra being deprived of his testicles which appears in Baldkdnda 
and Ahalya becoming a rock which finds a place in the Unarakdnda of 
the Rumdyana attracted many later poets. 

In Valmiki’s Ramdyana we do not find the incident stating that 
Indra took the guise of a cock and crowed in the dsrama, even before 
the dawn, so that Gautama leaves for the river to perform his morning 
rites after taking a bath in the holy waters as is mentioned in some 
of the later works, Indra becoming a Sahasrdksa as a result of 
Gautama’s curse is also not to be seen in Valmiki Ramdyana, In the 
Adhydtma Ramdyana (a.d. fifth century) Gautama curses Indra that 
he would become " Sahas rahhagavdn^ - on^ who possesses thousand- 
bhagas which appear to others only as eyes. Gautama curses Ahalya 
that she would lie like a rock in his asrama. 

In the Ananda Ramdyana it is stated that Gautama took posfes- 
sion of Ahalya after going round the two-faced cow {Dvimukhi 
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pradaksina. When a cow bringsforth the calf, the head of the cow will 
be one side while the head of the calf will be facing the opposite direc- 
tion, Ahalya becoming a rock and Indra becoming a Sahasraksa are 
also there in the Ananda Rdmaycna. Another version is also found in 
the same work in which it is stated that when Ahalya was flowing like a 
river, Rama pulled her up while he was residing in the forests. 

In the Padmapurana Ahalya attaining the state of a rock due to 
Gautama’s curse is mentioned. 

We find the Ahalya’s episode in the ancient work Vatsyayana’s 
Kamasutras (a.d. Second century) also id which the illicit relationship 
that Ahalya had with Indra is described. Jayamahgala, the commentary 
on Vatsyayana’s K<lmasutras furnishes a strange story about Ahalya, the 
source of which is not to be traced. The story runs as follows : 

Indra loves Ahalya, goes to Gautama’s asrama and enjoys in her 
company. Gautama comes back to the asrama. Then Ahalya, knowing 
that her husband has come, conceals Indra in her womb (garhha), 
Gautama goes along with his wife, Ahalya, to the hermitage of another 
sage who invited him for dinner. The sage came to know about the 
presence of Indra also at that place with the help of his yogic vision 
{Yoga netra) and orders that three seats are put. Gautama suspects and 
learning about the secret, curses Ahalya. Indra was henceforth called 
AhalySjdra - A lustrous person who had illegal connection with Ahalya. 
The source from which the commentator got the version is not knowi 

We have reference to this episode in some of the Sanskrit dramas 
also. The Mrcchakaiika refers to this in the following lines : 

‘ Yadvad ahalya heioh rnrsavadasi Sakra Gautamo^smiti^ 

The following line in the Prabodhacandrodaya also mentions about 

this ; 

* Ahalya yaijards surapatir abhut ’ 

Thus both Ahalya and Indra were targets of ridicule for long 
through ages. But there are a few Puranas which mention some good 
things also about the family life of Ahalya and Gautama. The Brah-- 
mdndapurana is one such. Brahma created Ahalya to excel in beauty 
even the most beautiful Mohini. She was engaged in doing service 
to the sage, Gautama. Indra and the other devas intended to marry 
her. They were competing with each other to win her hand. Brahma 
stipulated a condirion to them that whoever went round the earth first, 
he would have her as his wife. Indra and the other devas were racing 
with each other. Gautama went round the sacred cow in pradaksjna 
and said that it was equal to going round the earth. Ahalya became 
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his wife and she lived a happy life with him. In Pur anas likQ Siva ^ 
Brahma and Varaha the greatness of Gautama was described at length. 
When there was a dreadful famine in the country, both Ahalya an d 
Gautama fed the people and rescued them from the horrors of the 
drought. The other sages and brahmins were envious of the couple. 
They created a fake cow and made it graze in the Gautama’s asrama. 
It died there. The brahmins found fault with Gautama for having 
killed the sacred cow. In order to get rid of the sin that he committed 
in causing the death of the sacred cow, Gautama made Gahga to descend 
on earth. Gahga was henceforth called Gautami. It was also called 
Godavari as it made the cow to come to life again. In the Asvamedha 
parva of the great Mahdbdrata, Udahka is stated to be the disciple of 
Gautama and married their daughter. He also strived hard to secure 
the ear-rings of Madayanti, which, his guru's wife, Ahalya, wished to 
have. 

AHALYA’S EPISODE IN TELUGU LITERATURE 

The Bamayofia has been rendered into Telugu uy many a greai 
poet and is still being rendered into it, many in an elaborate manner, 
while a few are in an abridged form. Ahalya’s episode finds a place 
in all these works. 

The episode that is found in the Balakanda of the Bliaskara 
Ram^yana (twelfth century) has its origin in Vdhmki Rdmayana. 
Though it deviates slightly in mentioning about Aludya’s state of lying 
like a rock, it faithfully follows the original in all oilier aspects. The 
Rahganatha Ramayana (thirteenth century) seems to aim at pleasing the 
public sentiment as its great hero, Rama, does. We find two versions 
of the episode in this work, one in the Balakanda and the other in the 
Uttarakan^a* In the version that is found in the Balakanda^ we have 
all that that we find in Vdlmtki Ramayana. Besides, we have two more 
additions in it. It mentions about Indra’s crowing in the Gautama’s 
asrama in the guise of a cock and also Ahalya’s state of lying like a 
rock in the hermitage. The story that is found in ihe Uitarakanda of 
this work is quite different and will be dealt with at length, later. 
Kumniari Molla (sixteenth century) described the story in a very brief 
manner, that too in three verses. She did not even mention the name 
of Ahalya. She merely said that a beautiful lady appeared before 
them when the dust in the foot of Rama touched a rock. The Dvipada^ 
ramayana of Katta Varadaraja Kavi followed the story that is found 
in the Balakanda of Vaimiki. But here too, Ahalya becomes a rock 
due to the curse of Gautama. It will not be out of place if we make a 
mention about two Rdmayanas that were Written in the present century. 
One of them is th^^Yatha Vdlmtki Ramayana of Vavilikolanu Subba Rao 
who is known as Andhra Vaimiki. In the Uttarakanda of his work. 
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he cleverly avoided Ahalya’s state of lying like a rock as is found in its 
counterpart of Valmiki. Perhaps he might have thought that it was a 
later interpolation. Thus he succeeded in achieving a similarity of 
events in the stories of the Bslakanda and the UttarakSnda- The 
other work that is worth mentioned here is the Rsmayana Kalpavrksamu 
of Kavisamrat Visvanatha Satyanarayana, the Jnanapith award winner 
of 1971. He tried in his renowned work to ahieve a harmonious blend- 
ing of the versions that are found in both Bala and Uttarakandas of 
Vaimiki. While he followed the ancient poets in describing the story, 
he gave due consideration to the popular tradition also. His own crea- 
tions are also there. He described the story in the Ahalyakhanda 
of his work in sixty verses. 

Just like one puts on a pitamhara^ the golden garment, while 
going to a liquor shop, Iiidra while going to meet Ahalya puts on the guise 
of the sage- Ahalya recognises him to be Indra, the lord of heavens. 
She asks him to get out of the dsrama and tells him that it is dangerous 
for both if Gautama happens to see them. Indra was all in lust. He 
could not control himself- He begged of her to give him her company. 
She too developed a fanciful love towards him and so her desire tooflared 
up. But she asked him ‘Is this the proper time for it? It is not dawn. 
Has the cock crowed?’ Indra caught the clue. He went back very 
happily, on ly to come again in the dawn. He was waiting with great 
difficulty for the night to pass. But he was impatient as the time was 
pacing so slowly. He crowed like a cock in the Gautama’s dsrama. 
Gautama came out of the hermitage. He saw Indra standing before him 
at the gate looking very pale like the reflection in a soiled mirror. 
Gautama knew his intention and cursed both Indra and Ahalya. The 
poet cleverly avoided any sexual intercourse to happen between Ahalya 
and Indra. They were cursed only for their impurity of thought and 
speech. Gautama’s character is depicted in a most superb manner in 
this work. 

The Uttarakanda of the Rdmdyana was separately rendered into 
Telugu by a few poets and it was named as Uttara Rdmdycna, The 
poet who dealt with it first, was Tikkana (thirteenth century) and he 
'dispensed with Ahalya’s episode in only one verse. Kankanti Papa 
Raja Kavi, though followed Valmiki’s version to a great extent, did 
give credence to the popular version also in his Uttara Rsmayana In 
his work,- Indra crows like a cock in the midnight and putting on the 
guise of Gautama he meets Ahalya in her hermitage, while Gautama 
was away to the river thinking that it was down Gautama came back 
and cursed Indra that he would be taken a captive by his enemy and 
thus his pride of valour would be subdued. He cursed Ahalya that 
she would lie like a rock. 
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Thus Aiiaiya’s episode was described at length by several poets. 
Except ill a few, with regards to some minor details, the story is the 
same. But we find quite a new and strange version in the 
of the Rahganatha Ramsyana, the source of which is not quite farxiili^t- 
The version that is found in that part of the work is as follows : 

Brahma created the most beautiful lady, Ahalya, The lords of 
the eight diiections wished to marry her. But she was given in marriage 
to Gautama. Indra tried to win her love and succeeded in his attempt to 
have sexual intercourse with her. Knowing about this, Gautama cursed 
Indra that he would become a Sahasraksa, a person with thousand eyes. 
He was equally angry with his wife, Ahalya and would have burnt her to 
ashes with his curse, but for the intervention of Brahma. Brahma came to 
her rescue. He asked Gautama to excuse her mistakes twice, in due regard 
to his elderly advice. Gautama had to heed to the advice of Brahma, 
his own father-in-law. The great Vali was born to Ahalya by Indra. 
Some years have passed. In due course Aiijana was born to both Ahalya 
and Gautama. When Ahalya bathed after menstruation, she was all 
beautiful. The Sun-God casted his eye on her and wooed her. She 
reciprocated his love. On learning about this, Gautama cursed the 
Sun-God to be devoured by Rahu every time there was an eclipse. He 
excused the sinful act of Ahalya for the second time also in accordance 
with the word given to Brahma. Sugriva was born to Ahalya by the 
Sun-God. Indra’s desire to have Ahalya gained momentum once again. 
He came again. This time he crowed like a cock. Gautama went to 
Ganges, thinking that it dawned. Indra went into the hermitage and 
enjoyed in the company of Ahalya. The little girl, AEJana, who was 
in the hermitage reported to her father, Gautama, on his arrival what 
had happened in the asrama during his absence. Gautama cursed Indra 
that he would be deprived of his testicles and as a result, by the replace- 
ment of the same by those of a goat he became Mesmrsana. AhalylT 
was cursed to lie like a rock in the asrama. 

The same version as above is found in the Vicitra Ramuyatfa by 
Gopinatha Kavi also. In the Samirakumaravijaya, a contemporary 
work to the above, the above version is described at length in the most 
beautiful manner. 

A poet, by name Dharanldevula Ramamantri, in his work called 
Dasavamracaritra described the story of Rama, one of the avataras of 
Lord Visnu. But he utilised the major part of his Ramacarita to 
described the love episode of Ahalya and Indra. It appears as if he has 
written Rama’s story, only to describe Ahalya’s episode. Such was the 
prominence that was given to the Ahalya’s story by him in his Ramava*^ 
taracaritramu. 
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The Telugu poets who wrote works of erotic sentiment tried to 
create opportunities for themselves to refer to the illegal relationship of 
Ahalya and Indra. In the Krldabhirama of the great poet Srinatha, the 
cocks were addressed Ahalya jar a yabhana hetuvuldra I - which means 
^0 1 cocks! who made possible for Indra to have sexual intercourse 
with Ahalya’. 

Ahalya is the most important character in Rdmdyana and she 
occupies a most significant place also in it. The great monkey-kings Vali 
and Sugriva, Satananda, the royal purohit of the sage-king Janaka who 
played a prominent role in the Rdmayana^ were the sons of Ahalya. 
Aijaneya, the great hero of Ramayana was Ahalya’s grandson through 
Aijana. 


The story of Ahalya referred to in the Vedas took a concrete shape 
in the Ramayana of Valmiki and gradually grew into prominence in the 
middle ages with different versions. During the Madurai Nayak period, 
an independent work by name Ahalya sahkrandanamu was written with 
the love episode of Ahalya and Indra as its theme by Samukham Venkata 
Krsnappa Nayaka, a general-poet who flourished in the court of Vijaya- 
ranga Cokkanatha (eighteenth century). It is a work of three cantos 
and is mostly erotic, quite in tune with the social conditions of his 
times. 


The following is the summary of the story that is described in the 
poem in three hundred and fifty verses. 

King Janamejaya puts a question to Vaisampayana thus : Ahalya 
was Gautama’s wife. How did it happen that she loved Indra? How 
was she released from the curse of her husband ?. Vaisampayana tried 
to explain in reply to his question and narrated to him the love story of 
Ahalya and Sahkrandana. 

Indra was having his court in Sudharma in the great city of 
Amaravati. Devas, the lords of the eight directions, sages, cakra- 
vartins, divine damsels and many others were there in the court. He 
put a question in the assembly to tell him who was the most beautiful and 
talented among the damsels that assembled there. Everybody pleaded 
in his own way and there was conflict of opinions. They could not 
decide and left the decision to Indra himself Indra, in turn, told them 
that Brahma alone was competent in the matter and took them all to 
him to have the doubt cleared. Brahma asked Indra the reason for their 
arrival. On knowing about the reason of their arrival he told them that 
he was not satisfied with them all and substantiated his statement with 
his arguments. Then he created the most beautiful lady on earth with 
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all the good elements drawn from things of his own creation » It 
Ahalya. The devas were all in appreciation of her beauty. Indra 
wanted to have her for himself. But Brahma turned down his request 
and put her in the care of Gautama in whose steadfastness he had much 
confidence. Ahalya was taken to Gautama’s asrama and she was 
engaged in the service of the great sage. Indra returned to Amaravati 
with ail his retinue and he was all in love with Ahalya. He suffered 
much from the pangs of separation for her. After some time Brahma^ 
having been pleased much with the steadfastness and strong will of 
Gautama, gave Ahalya in marriage to him. But Ahalya was loving 
Indra in her heart of hearts from the day that she saw him. She envied the 
fortune of Saci to have the great Indra as her husband. Her mind was 
wavering between dharma and adhrama. She could not decide about 
the right path. Indra, on the other hand, could not bear the separation 
in spite of many remedies and came to Gautama's asrama to have some 
solace. He was making frequent visits in the pretext of paying respects 
to the great sage. When Gautama was away from the asrama Indra 
came there and made some advances. Ahalya's desire for Indra came to 
the uppermost of her heart and she reciprocated his love. They had a 
conversation in which they exchanged their love with each other and 
they could not venture further. After a few^ days a lady-messenger,, 
Yogim, came from Indra. She met Ahalya in the Asrama and described 
Indra’s sorrowful state on account of her separation and explained the 
extent of love that he had for her. She also described the greatness of 
Indra. She pleaded that Gautama was not at all a suitable match for 
her. Ahalya first pretended to convince her that she was not that type 
of a woman, but the Yogini was not disheartened. She tried further to 
convince her. She told that Indra was her natural husband from the 
time of her birth and proved it on the strength of the mantras, chanted 
at the time of marriage. Ahalya yielded to her pressures. The Yogini 
prepared the ground for Indra's further advancements and went back to 
Indra to report to him the success of her mission. That night, Oautania 
was resting on the bed. Ahalya was raging with passion. Under the 
pretext of pressing his feet she scratched him with her nail indicating to 
him her desire. But Gautama reminded her that the menstrual period 
was already over and that it was a sin to indulge in sex. She was much 
disappointed and thought for a while that Indra would have satisfied her 
desire better knowing her mind. Indra thought that he could not have 
lis desire fulfilled if he did not venture. He came to the asrama and 
;rowed like a cock. Gautama went to the Ganges. Indra entered the 
tsrama in the guise of the sage. Ahalya suspected that somebody else 
lad come there in her husband’s guise. Indra made her understand 
hat it was he that stood before her in that guise. They had sexual 
ntercourse to their full satisfaction, Indra took leave of her and was 
oming out of the asrama- When Gautama came back and knowing 
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about his sinful act, he cursed him that he would be deprived of his testi- 
cles. Ahalya came there with water to wash his feet. He refused to 
have anything from her and cursed that she would lie like a rock in the 
asrama She fell on his feet and begged pardon of him. Gautama, out 
of compassion towards her, told that she would be released of her curse 
when the dust in the sacred feet of Rama touched the rock and he left for 
Himalayas. After a long time, Rama came to the asrama on the way to 
Mithila along with Visvamitra and Laksmana and Ahalya was released 
from the curse and stood before him. Gautama also came there. Rama 
bowed to them. Gautama sang in praise of Rama with devotion. 
Ahalya and Gautama lived happily the rest of their life. 

Indra holding the court in Sudharma and discussing about 
the most beautiful lady on the earth, the introduction of a new charac- 
ter, Yogini, to mediate between them, Indra*^s calculated attempts to 
have his desire fulJfilled and the description of their pangs of separa- 
tion are innovations found in this work. 

The Ahalyasahkrandanavilasa of Sahgamesvara Kavi which came 
later was satisfied with the description of their love only and did not 
make any mention of the curses that they had and their redemption.^ 
There are a few Yaksaganas (Operas) also which describe this episode. 
Ahalyasafikrandana nataka of Nadella Purusottama Kavi and another 
of Pinagandla Rama Kavi are also to be mentioned iin this connection. 
The Yaksagana by name ^ Indrahalyavilasamu" by Dharanikota Subrah- 
mnya Ravi is a famus work of this theme. It seems that there is a 
Sanskrit drama also by name Ahalyasahkrandana^ but it is not available. 

In the Ahalya’s episode of the Rdmdvamra caritam^ otherwise 
known as Kamha Ram^yana in Tamil, the great Kamban tried to make 
amends to the characterisation of Ahalya. He had high esteem to 
the chastity of women and so he treated Ahalya’s character in a diffe- 
rent manner. Indra was in love with Ahalya. He came to Gautama’s 
asrama in the guise of the sage. She never suspected and took him 
to be Gautama, her husband himself. He made advances towards her 
and succeded in having sexual intercourse with her. She noticed in 
the course that he was not her husband, but Indra, the lord of heavens. 
As soon as she knew about it, she realised the wrong done to her and 
she swooned. Then Gautama came and cursed both of them. Kamban 
here cleverly managed to depict Ahalya as a spotless character unlike 
in ValmtkVs Rdnmyana where it was mentioned that she too loved Indra 
and willingly accepted his advances resulting in sexual intercourse. 

It will not be out of place if we mention here about a few 
attempts made in modern times also based on the theme of Ahalya’s 
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love episode. One such is a short story in Tamil by name Tolvi^ 
by Dr. G Sundaramurti. 

Ahalya, after she has been released from the curse, had high, 
esteem towards Visvamitra because he was the person who brought 
Rama to the asrama. If he had not brought him there and narrated 
the sad plight of Ahalya on account of the curse, Ahalya would not 
have attained her original form and found a place by the side of her 
husband, Gautama She used to celebrate the day every year on which 
she got the release from the curse. It was her practice to go to 
Visvamitra’s asrama on that day and pay respects to him and receive 
his blessings. Many years have passed. One year it so happened 
that she came there as usual and took leave of him after paying respects 
to him, A disciple in the asrama asked Visvamitra why she was 
doing like that. Visvamitra told him what all happened in the past 
and remarked 'Poor lady ! she is thinking that I have brought Rama 
out of compassion towards her sad plight and I was mainly instrumental 
for the release of her curse. But my intention was different. It was 
on account of the love I had towards Sita I did all that. I knew even then 
that Sita would be ridiculed by people for her short stay in Ravana’s 
place and Rama, in order to please the public, might abandon Sita on 
that score. I did not want that situation to occur. If Rama excused 
Ahalya for her sinful act and accepted her as a devoted chaste woman, 
I thought that he would certainly not mind the blame cast on Sita who 
was blemisbless and abandon her recollecting Ahalya to his mind. It 
was only with that intention in mind that I took Rama to Gautama’s 
3srama\ In the meantime a disciple came running to the asrama and 
conveyed the news that Rama has abandoned Sita giving credence to the 
loose and baseless talk of the public about Sita*s character. On hearing 
this alarming news, Visvamitra was stunned and the short story ends 
dramatically- He exclaims that his attempt was defeated. Tohi in 
Tamil means defeat. All that, that he tried to avoid such a situation 
in Rama’s life, was of no avail and his attempt was bitterly defeated. 
He accepts fate and remarks that it cannot be altered however mighty 
one is. 


In a recent Tamil picture, Ayal^ Ahalya’s episode finds a place 
incidentally and in that, Ahalya, though submitting herself to the curse, 
expresses her mind in the context. She seems to represent the modern 
woman with independent views who does not submit to fate for her suffe- 
rings. When Gautama cursed her to become a rock, she says that 
she was all along a rock only and in no way better. She asks her 
husband. ‘O 1 Sir! you are a great seer. Could you not realise that 


1. ‘ Tdlvi ’ published in Kadambam (October, 1961). 
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I was not treated as 1 should? Could you not know my passion and 
my desire? You are finding fault with me. I did not err in any manner. 
When Indra came in your guise I thought that you have come to 
me. I never suspected that an untoward thing would befall on me 
You, being a seer, why could you not know that it was not yet dawn 
and Indra crowed like a cock to make you quit the ^srama? You 
could have known what would happen in future and tried to avoid it- 
You have allowed the circumstances to develop and you are now find 
fault with me and subjected me to the effects of the curse. What fault 
is there in me? She questioned vehemently for which Gautama had 
no answer. She submitted herself to the fate and became rock in the 
asrama- 

There is a view that the story of Ahalya is nothing but an allegori- 
cal interpretation of Nature’s manifestation- In one of such explana- 
tions, it is stated that Ahalya means the night or darkness- Indra is 
the Sun-God. Gautama is the Moon. The darkness is wedded to 
the Moon and the Sun has snatched away the darkness from the Moon. 
Kumarila Bhatta furnishes this interpretation. Maxmuller also accepts 
this view. There is aiiother explanation. Ahalya means unploughed 
or barren land. It yielded in fruit due to the contact with Indra, the 
Rain-God. Mimarnsakas hold this view. According to Veda Bhasya, 
Ahalya is the Vak or speech. Indra is the person responsible for the 
evolution of speech. These explanations tend us to believe that it is 
no more a story of erotic sentiment depicting the illicit relationship, 
but a symbolic story described to manifest the events of nature. 
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D SATYANARAYANA 


PANCASIKHA 


Pancasikha is a great name in Indian philosophical literature He 
IS referred to with great deference in Samkhya Yoga PancarUtra 
Buddhist and Jain literature Throughout the Mahabharata he is 
referred to as bhiksu or bhikku The term hhiksu in Sanskrit literature 
IS generally applied to Buddhist monks 

If Ramanuja Madhva Nimbarka and Vallabha all drew from the 
same source to emphasize their theistic philosophy we can unhesitatingly 
say Mira the mellifluous singer of the Lord Surdas the devotee with 
stringed flute Jayadeva the poet par excellence and author of the 
Gttagovinda and Caitanya the preacher of intense and mystifvmg 
devotion in dance all drew their inspiration from Pancasikha the earliest 
of the Paiicaratra experts Narada, another Pancaratra exponent was a 
metaphysician of repute and equally famous as a musician The tuft of 
hair is an individual characteristic which the modern cinemas have 
associated with Narada to a profane level Pancasikha of course means 
having five tufts of hair As a musician the name Narada is well-known 
Paiicara ra and music go together with Narada and Pancasikha Both 
were experts at vtna 

In the Sonakajataka he has been referred to as an instrument in 
contacting Anndama and Sonaka The Sonakajataka states thus — 
Sonaka and Anndama completed their studies at Taxiia While coming 
back home they had to stay at Varanasi The rajapurohita or roval- 
chaplain conferred kingship upon Anndama the king being shortly dead 
Anndama entered the palace and forgot all about his friend Sonaka 
Paucasikha Pancacula got them together again 

In the Sakkapankhyasuita ( Dtghamkaya IT p 263 ) a fuller 
account is given Pancasikha was a favourite of the Buddha (Sumangala-- 
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vilasirii. HI. 699). In the Pancasikhasutta, he visits, the Buddha and 
asks how some men are emancipated in this birth and some are not ? 

There are stray references available about the life of Pancasikha 
both in Pali and Sanskrit literature. He belonged to the Gandhabba or 
the Gandharva class, it is confirmed by both Pali and Sanskrit sources. 
Gandharvas are good at music in Sanskrit literature which Pali sources 
also corroborate. 

From Sanskrit sources it is gathered that Pancasikha would incar- 
nate in the Varsakalpa as Siva. He was one among those who marched 
against Tripurasura. He was a disciple of Asuri and Kapila and 
belonged to Parasara gotra. He was a fellow-pupil of Jaigisavya, a 
famous Samkhya commentator. He was a Pancaratra religious leader 
and gave religious and philosophical instructions to Janaka, the king of 
Videha, who became emancipated. He is also an expert in daharavidya- 
Sometimes, he is said to be born from the navel base of Brahma and 
identified with Kapila, the founder-teacher of Samkhya. He is said to 
be a yoga expert. His views have been referred to by most of the com- 
mentators on Yoga, Samkhya etc. The Vamanapurana says that he 
was the son of Himsa, wife of Dharma. He was omniscient and none 
could gain a victory over him in logic. He knew all the schools of 
renunciation. 

From Buddhist sources, it is known that Pancasikha was a good 
player at vina. He could compose beautiful love-songs. He was in love 
with Bhaddasuriyavaccasa, a daughter of the Gandhabba Timbaru, The 
poem composed by him in love and dedicated to her moved even the 
Buddha. To Buddha he confessed that he was in love but his fiancee 
had rejected therefore, and hence disappointed. She favoured Sikhandi, 
the son of Matali. She was cajoled. Beautiful songs composed and 
sung also moved her and she finally consented to get wedded to Panca- 
sikha. At this occasion Buddhaghosa says {Sumangalayilasinl, 11. 704) 

in the Mahagovindasutta that the Sakka pronounced his eight-fold 
eulogy of Buddha. Sakka also blessed the marriage. 

The names Sikhandi and Matali are also well-known in Sanskrit 
literature. In the Pancaratra literature the name J§ikhandi or Citra- 
sikhandx is referred to with great reverence. In the Mahdbharata {Santi. 
343.30.) Citrasikhandi is a collective name of seven sages. The name 
Matali and Sikhandi also occur in the Mahdbh&rata, Matali is the 
charioteer of Indra. Sikhandin was a purohit of Dalbhya {Kausitaki 
brdhmana^ 7.4), 

In Pali sources he is said to be an incarnation of Sanankumara. 
P^icaciila and Pancasikha are identified. In the Janavasabhasutt^ 
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(Digh. II. 211) and Mahagovindasutta[T>. II. 230). Sanankumara appeared 
before the assembly of gods of Tavatimsa and materialised himself and 
assumed the form of Paiicasikha. Buddhaghosa says {Sumahgalavilasini 
II. 640) that all the Devas loved Pancasikha and wished to resemble 
him. Sanankumara is said to be known as PaHcacula in his earlier births 
in the human form when he practised jhana 

Sanatkumara in Sanskrit literature is too well-known. Sanat- 
kumara is also too well-known as leading amongst the earliest Pancaratra 
leaders. Aniruddha is also identified with Paiicasikha {Jdtaka V. 412). 
In the BilarakoHyajataka, Ananda is said to have been born as Panca- 
sikha {Jataka IV. 69). 

Bhavaganesa, a Samkhya commentator of repute has quoted a 
couplet in the name of Paiicasikha 

Pancavimsati tattvajno yatratatrasrama sthitah / 

Jati mundi sikhi vapi mucyate ndtra samkaydh j j 

One who is aware of twenty five primary categories living in 
whatever religious discipline obtains salvation whether he is growing 
full hair on his head, clean shaved or having tufts of hair. Paiicasikha 
is one having five knots of hair at his head. One way of insulting a man 
{Sumahgalavilasini. 1.296) was to shave his head leaving five locks of 
hair. 


In the Samkhya hierarchy it is stated that Paiicasikha was a student 
of Asuri who in turn was a student of Kapila. {Mdthara Satnkhya’- 
saptati 72). It is well-known that the town Kapilavastu was founded to 
honour this sage Kapila. Sometimes Pancasikha is also called incar 
nation of Kapila who in turn is called the fifth incarnation of Visnu, 
eighth being the Buddha. 

Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, Asuri, Kapila, Vodhu and Paiica- 
sikha are the seven primary teachers. 

The Brhadaranyaka (6.5. 2-3), gives^a different lineage of gurus, 
Upavesi, Aruna, Uddalaka, Yajnavalkya, Asuri and Pancasikha. The 
fact that Paiicasikha was a disciple of Asuri is confirmed^ in both the 
sources (Fsyw. 101. 338). The Satapathabruhmana gives Asuri’s views 
on sacrifice and the nature of the ultimate as determinate or indetermi- 
nate. 


The name of Pancasikha is also available in the Baudhayana 
Gfhya^ 2.4.17 and Apastamba. 43.3.7 and 40.2.9. 
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Corresponding to the Pali name Pancacula, the Sanskrit name is 
Paiicaciida and referred to profusely in many Srauta and Grhya works.. 
In the Maitrayanl Kathaka and Kapisthala also the name PaiTcacuda is 
found. 


Paiicasikha is a great name in Samkhya 2 LndL Yoga. He is said to 
be the author of a huge work having sixty thousand verses. This work 
is known as Tantrani or S a stir ant ram. The book is lost but some quota- 
tions in prose and verse are available. 

Vacaspati, the famous commentator on all branches of philoso- 
phy has used the name of Varsaganya and Pancasikha. Confusingly 
thereby making a few scholars to opine that Pancaratra and Varsaganya 
were identical as both belonged to Parasaragotra. 

His philosophy in a nutshell is **equality to all beings, dispassio- 
nate attitude, non-attachment as the highest good for the men**. Janaka 
abandoned the hundred teachers and followed his views. 

In the Mahabharata he is also called ciranjivin - living for eter- 
nity {Santi. 220. 10), The Vayu, 23.41 speaks of him among the yogis 
of the Mahesvara school. 

He is a great Samkhya teacher, z^ccording to him avidya has five 
facets {Buddhacaritra . Xlt. 33; Sdrnkhyakdrika 47}. In the ^vetahvaldsia 
it is said of five projecting telescopic joints. In the introduction to 
the Uttarajjhayana sutta. Charpentier refers to the lists of subjects as 
given there four Vedas., Itihasa^ Nighantu, Vaidka-^angas and the SastU 
tantra. By this it can be inferred that the Sastitantra was a discipline in 
itself. 


He recommended jndnakarmasamuccayavUda or the combined 
method of knowledge and action. This philosophy of jndnakarma 
samuccaya is an old school of thought prevalent even before Sankara. 

E.H. Johnson in his book the ^Early Samkhya* expresses that 
Samkhya and Yoga were only two facets of the same school represented 
by PaScasikha and Varsaganya as the philosophy was current in the first 
century a.d. Sometimes pure metaphysics is called Samkhya and the 
physical and the sensory control activities undertaken to achieve are 
called Yoga. 

Keith (p. 48 of Sdrnkhya) maintain that Pancasikha was the 
author of the Sasiitantra. This is not the name of a book but a school 
of thought The opinion on sixty topics of that school has been collec- 
ted in that school. 
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In the Garudapurana Kapila is called Siddhesa^ lord of the 
Siddhas- Siddhas are a class like Gandharvas. In Buddhist literature, 
Pancasikha is told as Ganobabha. 

VijHanabhiksu, criticising an advaitin in the Sadadhydyibhdsya 
says that there were two Kapilas, In the ^vetdsvatara. 5.2, Anandagiri 
also maintains that there are two Kapilas one Vaidika and the wow- 
Vaidika. Prahlada’s son is also named Kapila. There is one Dharma- 
sastra author also by the name Kapila. Visvamitra’s son and the author 
of an upapurdna also are named Kapila. 

Pancasikha’s association with Kapila is so intense that he is very 
often Kapileya. The name of Asuri^s wife was also Kapila From her 
name also the name Kapileya is derived. The chapter 211 in the Mahct- 
bharata verse 25.28 contains the philosophy to free from pleasure and 
pain, old age and death resembling very closely the Four Noble Truths. 
In Sdnti, 306.56-66, there is a long list of teachers. Visvavasu tells Yajna- 
valkya how he learnt the twenty five tattvas from seventeen teachers. 
Among the others Pancasikha and Gautama are also named. 

Gautama may not be the name of Gautama the Buddha. There 
is another Nyaya philosophy teacher Gautama. But this statement 
represents a tradition. In Sdnti, (Chap. 307) Yudhisthira asks Bhisma 
who reproduces the dialogue between Janaka and Pancasikha wherein 
Pancasikha said that none can escape old age and death by vedic rites 
and vitality restoring elixirs. Teachings of Pancasikha to Janaka can 
also be compared with the Dhammapada (200), Uttarddhyayanasuira 
(9.14). 


Pancasikha’s name thus is taken in Buddhist literature and also 
in the Samkhya literature. It is to be remembered that Samkhya system 
has been criticised by all the systems of orthodox philosophy. The 
earlier Samkhya is divided into two sub-schools, the Sesvara Sarnkhya 
and Nirisvara Samkhya i .e., the sub-school believing in God and the 
sub-school not believing in God. References to the name Pancasikha 
are also available in Jain literature. Mental state of perfect equilibrium 
of Janaka after Pancasikha’s initiation is commonly available in Jain, 
Buddha and Hindu sources. Pancasikha was an expert in daharavidyd. 
The term dahara is explained in Bhdgavata 10.87.18, as the esoteric 
knowledge. In the A gnipur ana 382.4.5, his philosophy has been given 
as immune to worldly luxuries, constant introspection, ultimate good of 
the people (he undertook to make roads, dig wells etc.) Buddhist lite- 
rature, equality throughout, non-attachment, these being his chief 
tenets. The Brhaddraftyaka-upanisad (6.5.2-3) gives a line of teachers 
wherein the name Pancasikha appears. (Upavesi, Aruna, Uddalaka, 
Yajnavalkya, Asuri and Pancasikha). The Vayu- 23.41 speaks of him 
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among the of the Mahesvara school. The Santi. 218.19 calls him 

expert in five philosophies Pancasrotasi, Commenting on the Yogasutra 
1.4, Vacaspati has quoted views of Pancasikha stating that where animal 
sacrifice undertaken as a subsidiary and secondary action in a sacrifice 
there killing can be eliminated, VijEanabhiksu commenting on 1.24 of 
the Yogavarttika quotes conception of emancipation according to Pan- 
casikha. The first stage of emancipation is knowledge and the second is 
being free from caprice and the third is total elimination. The Buddha- 
caritra (XIL 46.47) also quotes Pancasikha’s views as representing 
Sarnkhya. He is said to be the first pupil of Jaigisavya 


In the Vdmanapurdna (Chapter 50) it is said that Himsa was the 
name of the wife of Dharma who delivered four sons, all the four being 
experts in Yoga. The eldest was Sanatkumara, the second Sanatana, 
the third Sanaka and the fourth was Sanandana. All these saw that 
Pancasikha was expert in Sarnkhya and knew Yoga fully. He was also a 
mendicant taponidhi. In the Mahabharata he is also said as omniscient 
sarvavit and none could stand him in logic. He was fully conversant 
with all the schools of renunciation and fully knew the tattvajnana. 


F- Otto Sehrader (Introduction to Paiicaratra p 74) has empha- 
sized connection between Buddhism and Sarnkhya and also refers to one 
of h IS articles on the Sastitantnc in h4.Cj. 1914. It is to be 

remembered that Pancasikha was the author of ihe Sastitantra, 


A story is given in the Padmarantra (1.1) and Vimutilaka 
{1. \ A6). ^rst xQligion {Pancaratra^ Adyadharma) being created and 

propagated by Sikhandin (Citrasikhandin), hell became naught aud 
great decrease of creation took place (Srsfi ksayo mahcln dsit). Brhman 
felt uneasy and went to the Lord who said that all the people are full of 
faith and therefore they go to the place of Visnu and never return. 
There is now no hell or heaven, birth or death. So he with the help of 
Brahman, Kapila and Siva created five more systems i.e,, Yoga, Sam- 
khya, Bauddha, Jaina and Saiva conflicting with each other and the 
Paiicaratra. Thus Paicaratra and Buddhism and Sarnkhya have been 
said to have the same origin and the term Pancasvalasi should mean 
adept in Yoga, Sarnkhya, Bauddha, Jaina and Saiva schools of philoso- 
phy In XXXIII. 17 of the Ahirhudhnya samhitd the Lord is stated to be 
worshipped as Buddha by Buddhists. 


Pancasikha thus points out to a pre-Buddhist period where various 
schools of thought were still in germinating form. MakkaJi Gosala and 
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others given in Pali sources might be those whose views came in for 
strong criticism from Buddha. The views of Pancasikha may lead to 
build up a pre-upanisadic philosophy. 


There is one undoubted factor that the Pancasikha was a great 
teacher and finds an honoured place in all the philosophical schools of 
India. 




Dr. RS, BETAL 


THEFT IN DHARMASASTRA* 


It is known that theft is considered to be one of the Mahapatakas 
by Manu and all others. It is included under kantakasodhana by Kautilya. 
It is treated as kantakasodhana by Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada. 
Problem remains as to whether it is to be treated as an independent 
title or not and while Kautilya treats of it under kantakasodhana's^\t\)^o\xt 
referring to it separately, Brhaspati refers to it under sdhasa. It is sur- 
prising that Visnu gives a rather small treatment to it. 

After assault, we naturally refer to theft. The title is treated 
after assault by Manu.^ Yajnavalkya treats ofit rather late and includes 
murder under it, probably because there could be many cases in which 
theft might also lead to murder.^ It is to be noted that there is not 
writer in all the smrtis who might have differentiated between theft and 
robbery as the Indian Penal Code has done. 

It should be noted that in the treatment of this title, there are 
many interesting controversies in the commentators of Manu, and 
Yajnavalkya, Narada, Brhasoati etc. also differ from Manu to a great 
extent. There are differing views on the question of inflicting corporeal 
punishment on the offenders in this title and there is quite an interest- 
ing difference of opinion with regard to the case of a thief who confesses 
his guilt. Manu has asked the thief to run to the king to confess his 
offence and be prepared to accept any punishment thai Is inflicted on 
him, we are told that he becomes purified when he a xepts the punish- 
ment inflicted on him. We will do our best in the present treatment to 
clear these doubts away. We will also try to set up the theory of 
punishment of these authors and this make the title as clear as possible. 


* A chapter from a project aided by the Gujarat University. 

1. 1 ;, 'Y|II.;;301 , onwards. 

" 2. II to 237, 266 to 282. 
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Treatment in Manu 

The following points are of interest in the long treatment that 
Manu gives to this title: - 

(1) It is a matter beyond doubt that very great care is to be^ 
taken about tracing the thief, and making sure that he is the real cul- 
prit and then fixing up the nature of the offence and also its gravity, so 
that the real thief may be properly punished. ^ 

(2) Unlike all other smrtikaras, Manu uses several verses to 
stress the need of protecting the state from thieves and robbers. Theft 
is an offence that is to be put down with a very high hand and if the 
king fails to make his kingdom safe from thieves, robbers and murderers, 
he will meet his own sad end in this as also in the other life. The king-* 
dom charges one-sixth of income on land as tax and also other taxes,^ 
he is sasthamsavrtti as we are told in the &akuntala of Kalidasa^ and 
this taxation is meant for meeting the expenses of the state and for 
securing a safe and peaceful life for the subjects. That king therefore, 
who does not protect his subjects and yet charges these taxes is a thief 
himself. Manu makes the king entirely responsible for all the thefts 
that take place in the state, and wants the king to keep the subjects 
under proper restraint and he wants that the thieves and robbers shall 
always be evaded. Kautilya states that they are thorns and they shall 
be thrown out ruthlessly. The king has twofold duty, to protect the 
subjects and make them feel safe and secure in his rule and also to rest- 
rain and punish the enemies of public safety and to protect property 
that is a sacred trust. 

With these two basic ideas in view, Manu lays down the follow- 
ing as the important points necessary for understanding the title of 
thefts 

(i) The first thing that is to be noted is this. What does Manu 
understand by this title? Yajnavalkya includes murder etc. under this 
title. Narada also expands its bounds. Brhaspati treats it only under the 
topic of robbery and violence. It seems that, according to Manu, theft 
and robbery both come under this title, while the rest will be treated 
separately under the title of sahasa. He throughout the discussion deals 
with theft and robbery, and the latter often means stealth plus violence. 
Manu is conscious of the technical distinction between the two but pre- 


3. Manu VIII. 302, 341, 342 etc. 

4. VIII. 304, 30S etc. 

5. ^astham&avrtterapi dharma esahj and tapah sadbhagam aksayyam dadaty 
dranyakd hi nah f 
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fers to include them under the same title and he mentions the other 
cases of violence only in a general way, in the next topic of sahasa. 
Manu has therefore understood the meaning of the word quite rightly 
and he wisely treats it as a separate title deserving all the details unlike 
Brhaspati and even Yajnavalkya to some extent. 

(ii) Another outstanding feature of the title is the consistency 
in which it is treated by Manu when he recommends again, discrimina- 
ting punishments in accordance with the caste higher or lower. In the 
treatment of the previous two titles, we saw that be inflicts higher 
punishment on the ?^iidra offenders. Here, the order is reversed and 
the rule is that higher the vartia of the thief, graver the offence. Thus, 
the Erahmana thief will be the worst of the thieves. In his case it will 
naturally mean higher punishment than others, though ofcourseno corpo- 
real punishment will be given to him. In the opinion of Manu, as com- 
pared to the upper varnas, the lower classes are habitually criminals, 
and Manu lays down the most appropriate punishment for them. But 
the interesting provision in Manu is that as theft is one of the worst of 
the offences, no member of the upper varnas, that is, the dyijas should 
be found a criminal who resorts to this offence. As a result of this out- 
look he recommends higher punishment for offenders from the upper 
varnas 


(iii) Real controversies arise when we have to distinguish between 
capital punishment and corporeal punishment. The commentators are 
not agreed in the matter. In verses VH I. 320 to 323, Manu refers to 
vadka as the punishment of a great store of grains, gold and silver, 
stealth of a thing more than hundred pains in weight and stealth of men 
and women etc. In these four verses the meaning of the word, ^^dha 
needs to be properly understood. The word is used in the sense bf .Cor- 
poreal and capital punishment both, To illustrate, in VIIT. 322, it seems 
that the nature of the punishment is dependent upon the amount of the 
precious metal stolen. If it be one to fifty palas^ there is fine; if it is 
fifty to hundred palas, there is corporeal punishment; while if it is more 
than hundred palas, the punishment is death because this stealth inclu- 
des gems of high value and also human beings. 

(iv) In VIII. 331, we have the word sdnvaya which has created a 
leadache. What does the word mean exactly ? What is the punishment 
^hen a sdnvaya deprives a man of his belongings ? The word niranvaya 
vhich occurs in the same verse is interpreted as "if there be no relation 
>y friendly mutual dealing’ by Medhatithi, and Kulluka understands it 
IS ^one with whome there is absolutely no relation; even like staying in 
:be same village’. It would be better and more exact to take the word 
n the sense of "blood-relation’, as Buhler has pointed out without ever 
t#ing his own opinion. The conclusion is that in case the thief is a 
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blood-relation of the man concerned there is lighter punishment for the 
offender. 

(v) Manu has very clearly and exactly distinguished between 
robbery and theft. The Mitaksara rightly claims that in VIO. 332, 
Mann gives the definition of theft and robbery both and so, in the pre- 
sent context, when Manu is dealing with steya, it will mean and must 
mean ‘robbery and theft both’. The peculiarity here is that the defini- 
tion is given by the method of comparison. When goods are stolen in 
the presence of the owner and also his family, with or without violence, 
it is robbery* \vhile it is an onset of theft when it is committed in secret 
or at night and so on When however, an act of robbery is committed 
and denied, it is to be treated as theft. Thus, robbery is of two sorts- 
open robbery without violence and open robbery with violence. Theft 
is also of two types, concealed and open but denied in the court. 

(vi) Yet one more important statement is that even the king is 
not beyond punishment for an act of theft or robbery in the wider sense 
of the term as above. The king must fine himself severely and throw 
away that money in water or else give it away to the Brahmanas. The ideal 
which states that the offence of the king is hundred times more serious 
is an ideal of no mean value and this will naturally mean that the rela- 
tions of the king will also suffer punishment if they commit this act. 
There is not, what we call the tyranny of the individual or a class, It is 
really unfortunate that the later writers have failed to stress this point. 

(vii) Manu rather loosely exempts from punishment cases of 
theft of very ordinary things in a negligible quantity, as also things in 
small quality taken for sacrificial purposes. 

The fundamental points lying at the root of these points are 
sound and genuine, and they will be able to add substantially even to 
the modern criminal law. 

(1) The king is the highest autnority in the state of Manu and 
still he wants the king to abide all the rules and laws that he inflicts on 
the subjects. Thus, if the king commits an act of theft, it is more 
serious than that committed by any other man. However, for him, only 
the punishment of fine is laid down. This will naturally mean self- 
imposed punishment. 

(2) Theft is one of the gravest offences and so, punishment rang- 
ing from a small fine to the highest punishment of death are laid down. 
Crime and punishment go together and the punishment is to vary in 
accordance with the nature of the offence, value and nature of the 
article that is stolen, the amount of the goods and the manner of theft. 
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(3) Manu views theft very seriously and makes the men on 
power very much alert about it. Theft and robbery are a shame on the 
ruler and his police force and so, both are alerted challenged by Manu 
with spiritual punishment and loss of prestige etc. 

(4) The next important law in Manu is this. Higher the status 
of the thief, higher his varna graver is the olfence and more seriously 
should it be viewed by the king. The ideal is thought-provoking, noble 
and great. 

To this, Yajinavalkya has added a few very important points that 
are as follows 

(1) His view of the offence is as serious as that of Manu. He 
recommends a definite system of catching thieves, arrest on suspicion, 
alertness of the police-guards, detection of crime, consideration of the 
previous thefts at the time of punishment and so on.^ This clearly shows 
that Yajnavalkya takes greater interest in the method and manner of 
catching the thieves and punishing them rather than in the details of 
punishment. 

(2) From the kings and the guards, the responsibility of catching 
the thieves is shifted to the village-headmen and the villagers. YajSa- 
valkya further alerts them by stating that there will be fines on the 
police-guards and the village-headmen, as also collective fines on the 
villages if they fail to catch the thieves in their areas. This is a very 
much important and a wise provision that makes all men conscious of 
the seriousness of the offence and the scrupulous care all are expected 
to take in the matter. 

(3) In the list of the thefts, Yajiiavalkya includes all the cases 
of pick-pocketing and purse-cutting and lays down heavy punishment 
for these. Thus, Yajnavalkya covers up many more cases of theft than 
Manu, This gives a more clear status to the offence and it is clearly in 
a state of evolution- 

(4) Yajiavalkya further expands the title by including in it those 
also who help or shelter the thieves or sell stolen goods. Thus, merely 
an act of theft or murder is no criminal offence; even complicity in 
theft or murder, abetment i* an offence of the same type almost. 

The value of the provisions of Yaj*avalkya can in no way be 
underestimated and we find a positive development in the provisions of 
the title of theft, in the manner of catching the offender, the manner of 


6. 11.266 to 270. 

7. 11. 271 and 272. 
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Ills trial and punishment and so on, be more contribution of Yajnavalkya 
is that he has covered up many more offences of theft in his hne treat- 
ment* 


To this, Narada adds the following important points that go a 
long way in clarifying and elaborating Manu, more than improving upon 
him :~ 


We should, at the very commencement of our discussion on 
Narada concede that only one manuscript of the smrti\ that from Nepal 
refers to the title of theft. As Jolly has already clarified. “ The reading 
of several passages is uncertain and this circumstance, taken together 
with the want of a commentary, renders my translation less reliable than 
could be desired.” ^ Still, on the whole, a few points deserve particular 
note in this rather inexact treatment. 

(1) In addition to the various ways of catching thieves and 
inquiring about their guilt as found in the Yajnavalkya-smrti^ Narada 
shows the various ways in which confession can be extracted from the 
thieves, and these much about the various ways in which torture was 
made use of in those days. Manu does not refer to this. 

(2) It is very much likely that a man might make a false state- 
ment about the stealth of his property. Narada therefore recommends 
detection of the rightness of the claim and also oaths in all cases of 
thefts. 


(3) If the real thief escapes and an innocent man is punished, 
the latter is to be paid double after the real theif is caught. This is a 
very important provision. The two provisions bring Narada and with 
him the treatment of this title very much near to the Indian Penal Code. 

(4) The harshness of the punishment of Manu is lessening and 
Narada has recommended lighter punishment even for the stealth of a 
man, a woman or even a maiden. 

It can thus be seen that, Manu is well detailed, clear and also 
fairly technical in his treatment of this title. His general principles are 
sound and well planned. He shows full knowledge of the requirements 
of the court-procedure, etc., and yet he maintains his great anxiety to 
uphold social morality, ethics, safety and protection of the subjects and 
so on. His harshness in punishments has also some ideas at the root and 
we cannot accuse Manu of primitive treatment or absence of applicabi- 
lity in epprts etc., in these criminal titles. It should be noted that Manu 
has been much misunderstood in this title in particular. 
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The treatment in Yajnavalkya on the whole follows Manu bet it 
goes a long way in elaborating Manu and he has also added a few 
valuable points to the treatment so that it becomes more technical and 
evolved and strictly legal. 

We have also seen that Yajnavalkya is also detailed and technical 
in his own way though he follows Manu and yet recommends less strict 
punishment. 

Vi^u 

In regard to this offence, Visnu has also a few points to add and 
with this, the title takes a more clear shape and it is better evolved. 
He has these important things in his treatment 

(1) Most of the punishments in the matter of offences of theft 
are corporeal and this speaks for the seriousness of the offence and it 
also proves that private property as held was a sacred trust and in 
order to prevent the stealth of this in future, severest punishments are 
laid down. Visnu is thus in like with the other smrtikdras in regarding 
this offence as very grave. 

(2) Even for stealing small things like grains, punishment is very 
harsh (V.79), ofcourse here is form of fine that is eleven times, and of- 
course restoring back the goods or its price stands (V, 89-90). 

(3) Rarer and greater the value of the thing stolen, higher the 
punishment, is the rule. Thus, for stealing animals like cow, horse etc., 
cutting oif of the hand or foot is the punishment (V 77) and for stealing 
gold, silver, etc., the punishment is cutting off of both the hands (V.81), 
while for stealing gems, that are bound to be rare, the punishment is 
highest amercement (V.87). Seriousness was there in the offence of stealth 
itself, but there was greater seriousness with the rarity and high price of 
the goods stolen* 

(4) One interesting reference is to the retention of deposit, 
embezzling of goods, (V.169 and 167) and also to the claim of a depOvSit 
that was never deposited XV.171), and ail these are cases of theft from 
the view point of Visnu and are to be dealt with accordingly^ This fine 
and interesting reference to indirect thefts would further suggest that 
in the opinion of Visnu non-payment of king’s taxes^ smuggling of 
goods etc., as also sale of bad goods at a higher price etc., would be 
offences of theft. Some of these are referred to by Kautilya. 

Visnn thus continues his method and approach in case of this off- 
ence as he does in the case of other offences. He deals with them with 
a sterp hand and lays down very severe punishments for these. 
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Brhaspaif 

Coming to Brhaspati, we find that he takes theft under the wide 
term sahasa in which homicide or murder is also included. His treat- 
ment continues the harsh punishments of predecessors and he is for 
more harsh punishments for the thieves. He refers to some more offen- 
ces of theft and again, he gives a fine cJassification of thieves. His 
treatment is interesting from the following points of view 

(ly He classifies thieves into two types — open and concealed 
and states farther that their sub-divisions can be a thousandfold 
(XXH.2). He then gives a list of open thieves (XXIL3 and 4) and a few 
cases of secret thieves (XXH.S). Then follow details of open thieves 
and how they are to be punished (XXII. 17). He is very harsh, almost 
ruthless on house-breakers (XXI 1.17) and he wants them to restore the 
stolen property and then to die by the various cruel methods of ending 
the life of the criminal 

(2) In an interesting reference he states that when a man or 
woman is kidnapped, the offender is to die (XXIL18). Thus, unlike 
some of th.Q smrtikaras diVid unlike the Indian Penal Code, in the opinion 
of this smrtikara, kidnapping man or woman also amounts to theft 
and it is theft of the worst order. It is too well-known that the Indian 
Penal Code takes kidnapping as a separate offence. 

(3) To Brhaspati, stealing of a cow is a very serious offenc e 
probably because cow is extremely holy and the offender who steals a, 
cow is to be plunged in water with fetters on his body and after his nose is 
cut off (XXII. 19), Brhaspati is far more harsh than Manu in that even 
for minor offences like stealing of grass, wood etc., there is corporeal 
punishment. 

(4) When again, a religious man or a student of the Vedas steals 
he is to be kept in prison for long. He shall then be asked to restore 
the stolen property and also to undergo a penance. Such referen- 
ces are rare in the smrtis, and Brhaspati is the second author to refer to 
imprisonment as punishment. The first author is Visnu. This shows 
the general tendency of every smrtikara that follows to cover up as many 
offences of the same type as possible. 

(5) Brhaspati next goes to the case of theft plus violence. He 
states that this offence of theft plus violence is three times more serious 
than ordinary theft and so, the punishment is also three fold (XXIL 23- 
24). In some cases of violence, the punishment is fivefold. (XXII-29). 

It is thus clear that Brhaspati, who in normal course, gives far 
fewer details of these titles, gives quite a few and again interesting 
tedails of the offence of theft- 
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It can again be seen from this evolution how the title has deve- 
loped and how every new smnikara has remained anxious to make the 
title more detailed^ more technical, more systematic and more legal. 
It always speaks for the fact that as days pass, vyavahara in general 
and criminal law in particular are becoming more exact, and definitely 
evolved. We cannot give the entire credit of the evolution of this or 
any other title at that to either Manu or Narada as some scholars might 
be inclined to do. 

KAUTILYA 

A general study of the views of Kautilya on this title will be of 
great value and they will fill up some important gaps to be found in the 
treatment of theft in general and criminal law in particular. The fol- 
lowing are the important things to be noted in the treatment of 
Kautilya : 

(1) Kautilya does not define the title or give full details of 
punishment in the case of various thefts. 

(2) He has not treated of this as an independent title. He takes 
it as a part of offences of murder, kidnapping, theft etc,, that arc treated 
in IV. 6 and IV.8. 

(3) Fie is more interested in the description of catchup’ thieves, 
methods of investigation, methods of extracting confession and soon, 
all of which show how a criminal is to be caught and dealt with. 

What Kautilya gives in (iii) above should be considered his valu- 
able contribution to the evolution of the title and we get only a few 
stray and casual references about the rest. 

When Kautilya deals with suspect-criminals, thieves, murderers 
etc,, in IV. 6. 2 to 5, Kautilya concedes arrest on suspicion and he gives 
a long list of various suspicions. These can be principally divided into 
three types as under : 

(1) Those who create suspicion by their facial expressions and 
external behaviour. 

(2) Those who are probable habitual criminals and therefore on 
the list of the secret guards. 

(3) Those who are probable criminals through inheritance of 
criminality. 

It needs hardly to be added that the treatment of the subject is 
thoroughly scientific though brief. 
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Kautilya next turns to a detailed inquiry of the criminal. He 
wants the inquiry to be systematic, thorough and proceeding step by 
siep- He lays down these as the steps in the matter of inquiry : 

'i) Arrest with article of thorough suspicion. 

(ii) Inquiry of dealers of the article to corroborate theft or 
otherwise. 

(iii) Questioning the person with whom the stolen article was 
found. There is to be interrogation of the probable accused in full 
details. Corroboration is always to be sought- 

(iv) The person who lost the article and has therefore complained 
is to be interrogated in details. This will eliminate false complaints as 
also false recognition of the article stolen. Here also corroboration is 
a must. 

(v> The person who runs away after stealth and is arrested is to 
he questioned. His claim to theoretical is any should be examined. 
Here also corroboration is a must. 

(vi) Examining after recognizing an insider or outsider as thief. 

(vii) Torture in proper limits when other means fail. 

There are, besides these, a few very important provisions in 
Kautilya as follows : 

(1) The method of interrogation and the evidence collected 
thereby is admissible only upto three days of the commital of the 
offence. Then it is inadmissible, the only exception in this being the 
finding of the tools of stealth. 

(2) When it is proved that an innocent man has been charged 
with theft by some one,, the person who so charges is to be treated as a 
thief. The other similar case is hiding the person who is a thief. In 
the modern sense, hiding the thief is abettment of the offence and the 
offence as a whole becomes cognizable. 

(3) Kautilya lays down that even when the person who is interro- 
gated is confused and prattling, he is to be taken as a suspect and not 
as a thief. If no corroboration is found, he is to be acquitted • because 
confusion and prattling may be there through (a) fright, or (b) fear of 
torture. Thus^ Kautilya specifically lays down that corroboration and 
full proof beyond doubt are necessary to punish an accused and inter- 
rogation and torture are only means to extract reality. 

(4) One more deep tliinking of Kautilya is with reference to 
torture. He accepts torture as a means of extracting truth from the 
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suspects. He lays down the types of torture- But he knows its dangers 
and therefore gives a detailed list of those who are not to be tortured 
and also lays down that under no circumstance should torture lead to 
death of the person tortured. 

(5) He is specific about not putting brahmins to torture. But 
after doing this he lays down that when brahmins or ascetics are sus- 
pects, secret agents shall be placed on them to note their words and 
movements so that truth may come to light. He also stales that when a 
brahmin deserves death, he is to be banished. He also lays down an 
alternative in punishing the brahmin with hard labour. 

It can thus be seen that Kautilya in this particular title and in the 
title of murder is important for supplying the legal system and criminal 
procedure code unlike all smrtikaras. This is his very important 
contribution. 




A RATI MITRA 

THE RHYME IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


The term Rime^ is closely associated with the word rhythm which 
is perhaps originated from the expression Ritijni and Rithmici versus^-a 
kind of accentual composition in the Middle Latin characterised by the 
identical terminal sound. 

Rhyme has never been favoured by the conservative poets who 
took it with a derision in theory but not always in practice. This 
opinion holds true with the compositions of almost all the languages. 

Sanskrit has got no commonly accepted term for rime. Early 
manuals are acquainted with the terms of two verbal artifices- 
and Frdsa. But the highly artificial character of yamaka was con- 
spicuous in the early concept of ataitkara as it Requires “ prthagyatna 
nivartats*"^, the criterion proposed by Anandavardhana. prayena 
yamake citre rasapustir na drsyate"". tattu naikdfitamadhufam^^^ 
*^yamakdnulomataditaracakrmdi^ bhido'' tirasa virodhinydh. AbhidhUna- 
matra metat gaddarikd pravdho va ” - All of these alahkdrikas arc 
agreed on the point that yamaka in no way accessary to Rasa. Inspite 
of fact this artifice as sabddlahkdra got an elaborate treatment from 
the age of Bharata. 


1. “Rime is more correctly spelled as rime from provincial woVk rim, its custo- 

mary English spelling is the result of*‘c<mfiision with rhythm v ^ '^cyclopaedia 
Britamcai Vol, pp. 271, 1965. 

2. The English Dictionary - Murray Vol. VIII, p. 6^5. 

3. Th<? I^h^anyaloka - P. 222. Vrtti on HI. IT. KSS. 135. 

4. The EdvyadarSa I. 61 . Ed. Ananta l^|‘*Thakpr 1957. 

5. 1^6 Jtavydnmiasana vrtti on 5/4. Vol^;!. Hemacandra^ p. 30lX pd. Itasifcdall iCh» 
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Likewise prasa or anuprasa^ has been treated by the early 
alamkUrikas, 

Rime in the best of the probability developed from these two 
figures — yamakam and prdsa. 

It imbibed the quality of an anuprdsa which in the parlance of the 
eleventh century alankarika rasadyanugatah prakrsto nydso^ nuprdsahJ 
Heracandra too describes anuprasa as rasadyanugatah prakrsfah^ in his 
Svopajna-vrtti, 

Rime on the other hand took the feature of xhQ\yamakam — sada^ 
bhyasarn tu yamakam in the Natyasastra of Bharata and the definition 
of paddnta yamakam is wide enough to embrace the scope of rime — 

caturnatn yatra pddanamante syat samamaksaram j 
tadvai padanta yamakam vijneyam mamato yatha // 

aksar amity ekamanekant ca samhrtam,^^ 

Da^ndin too defines it: samghata gocaram - yamakamS^ - i.c*, 
(vide Bhasya) ekavartiavtiti visyavrttir aniiprasah — anekavartidvTttis tu 
yamakamj- 

Vamana is more clear in laying stress on this point - padanu^^ 
prasah padayamakavat^^ ye padayamakasya bhedah^ te padnnuprdsasya 
ity arthah. 

Practically, in the early parlance, yamakam can stand for all 
figures of sound. Yet it would not be an exaggeration to mention in this 
connection, that in Pali literature yamakam has been applied in its true 

6. a) The KavyadarSa’^\, 55. varriavrttir anuprasah*' 

b) The Kavyalahkarasutra vrm-(Vamana) IV.I. ^esahsarupo^ miprasah\^ 
Ed. Dr. Nagendra. 1954. 

c. The Kavyaprakaia- uUasa IX. P. 201. ‘varnasamyam aniiprasah”— 
srama Series 89. 

d) The Kavyanu^asana V. 1. “ Vyahjanasyavrtti ranuprasah 

e) ‘*The Anuprasah SabdsQmyam vaisamye^ pi svarasyatat*\ 

f) The ^rngaraprakasa II. P. 380. “ VanianamanatidurSntara mSyrttir 

mnupra&ah^\ 

7. The KMvyaprakaSa - vrtti on the definition of amt prasa. 

8. The Kavyanu^asana vrtti on the definition of anuprasa. V.I. 

9. The NatyaSastra Ch. XVI. 63- Gos. 

10. Abhinavagnpta’s gloss on the definition. 

1 1 . The Kavyadar^a I. 61 . 

12. Vrtti on the sutra of I. 61 . KavyMarsa. 

13. Vdmarm — IV. 1. 10. 
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form, where the term yamiyam has been inserted. The Suttakitahga^^^ 
one of the earliest Buddhist scriptures contains a number of verses where 
the example of the samdasta yamakam be traced. Culminating all 
the ideas nurtured by the predecessors, Visvanatha made the special 
treatment of rime in his Sahityadarpana^ 

vyanjanam ced yathavastham sahddyena svarena tu 

avartyate'ntya yojyatvddantyanuprasa eva tat^^ '/ 

yathavastham iti yathasambhavam anusvdra visarga svarasantyuktaksara 
visistam esa ca prayena padasya padasya cante prayoj'yaJi Padantagdh 
^mandam hasantah pulkam vahantah^ 


But antydnuprdsa in short, prdsa used in late century is not un- 
heard of in prosody. Hemacandra, knew these two figures prdsa and 
yamaka but he despised antydnuprdsa in his Kdvyanusdsana. But that 
he is fully aware of this figure has been fully detected in his treatment 
of the Apa. metre khanjakam,^^ Where as Pkt. Paihgalam used the 
common term yamitam for the use of both prdsa and yamaka Ganga- 
dasa too used common term for these two verbal figures. Complete 
absence of treatment of rhyme in the respective manuals in poetics led 
some authors to think that intrusion of rhyme in Sanskrit literature is 
due to the influence of foreign literature that came in close contact of 
it. The following dissertation is enough to foil the conception of those^^ 


14. ZDMG. Vol. 40. PP. 101. 1886. 

Jamaiyam paduppannam agamissam ca ndyao 
savvam mannati tarn tai dam^anayaran antae 

antae vitigicche anelisam 

anelisassa akkhaya 

15. The Sdhitya DarpanaX. 6. 6. KSS. 145. 

16. “ Galitakam eva yamakam sdnuprdsam samahghri 
khanjakam^’ - Chandd" nu^dsanam IV. 42. vide vrtti- 

“ Purvakdny eva galitakdni yamaka rahitdnU sdnuprdsdtti 
yadi bhavanti tadd khan f aka samjhdnl*\ He calls it 
** anuprdsa*’ in contrast to yamakam. 

17. In the definition of Soratta chandah^ Pkt. Paihgalam X. 170. the word ‘ Yamaka ’ 
has been used. But in use, Prasa has been employed. Vide comm. p. 278. 
(B. I. Ed.) 

** Yamakamanuprdsam vydcaksva ” where as the word Yamaka in the defini- 
tion of * Adileya*" chandah I- 128. shows the use of true yamakam^ 

18. The ChandoinahjariWl. 15. CSS. 

Pratipdda yamakita soda^amdtrd etc. 

Here the expression yamakita* ’ has reference to the rhymed pdda, 

19. R.S. mndha^v ^ Samskrti Kd car Adhydya, Delhi 1956, PP. 353-355. 

Dr. H.P. Dvivedi Hindi Sdhitya Kd Adiksl--\951, p. 93. 
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who specially argue that infiltration of rhyme in Sanskrit literature is 
due to the Arabic influence whose verse composition practice Kafia-^ a 
kind of antyanuprasa from the early century of our era. 

Almost every rhyming word has significance in that it is associated 
with one or another of the main thought feelings of the poem. Rhyme 
is rather unostentatious unlike yamaka, and always helping to shape 
and gives a clarity and edge to the content to the thought and feeling, 
coalesce with rhythm That is why in the fervent lyrical passages of 
Rsis we would meet the rhymed verses. Rhyme in literature is associ- 
ated with the metrical pause rather than with the sense pause. Neces- 
sity of terminal identical arises with reference to pada. In this 

connection, one should pay attention to another point i.e , the metrical 
pause, within the line where the rhyme has been practised, in order to 
make it more prominent. Late century literatures used to make practise 
of such artifice in the stotra type of ka^vya which he will show later. In 
the earliest stotrakUvya it is not rare. 

End rhyme in Rgvedic verses: 

Agnimtle purohitam 
Yajnasya devamrtvijam 
H Ota ram ratnadhdtamam 
Irtdra ydhi dhiyesito 
Viprajntah sutavatah 

Upa Brahmani vaghatah RV. 1. 3. 5. 

Rhyme in metrical pause: 

Yani rupdni utavrsnyani 

Yd vam pratndni sakhya sivani 

Tebhih Somasya pibatam sutasya Rv. I. 108. 5, 

Svaduskilayam madhumdm utdyam 

Tivrahkilayant rasava utayam RV. VI. 47. 1, 

The last one however, the example of application of chime, 
usually applied in the apabhramsa poetry. Usually remarkable the verse 
in which there exists both rime and chime : 

Nad am vet odatinam 

Nadam, yo yuvatinam RV. VIII. 69.2 ab. 

The rhyme is but correlating agent which binds consecutive lines 
and creates an organic pattern. 


20. Kafiya-Atcrm in pro&ody meaning rtfyme generally which the Arabic poet 
always retains, till he has ended the poem. 

Encyclopaedia of Vol, H. Pt. 2. P. 621. 

An Arabic poetry claimed to be very earlier. 
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In the early Piiakas^ the rhyme applied sometimes enable to restore 
its \erse form. The Vinaya pitakam, Vol, I pp, 42. - 

gambhire nanavitaye^^ 
anuttare upadhismkhaye. 

The V inayapifakam^ Vol. IT, p, 143 - 

dighe, kacchcy phone, latthe 
sittha iidakatelake 
adds udapattavana 
dlepo madda cunnd. 

The Ramdyana the first classical kavya places the number of ver^ 
ses which are the furnishing proof of the fact that the conscious use of 
sound device, both rhyme and chime, was reorganised quite early in 
Sanskrit literature. 

A few examples are suflBicient to prove it : 

tatah sa madhyangatam ajksumantatH 
^yotsnd vitanam muhur udvamantam / 
dadarsm dhimdn bhuvi bhanumantam 
gosthe vismn mattam iva hhramantam // 

a fine specimen of rhyme and one should note even the occasional 
beat of it on the metrical pause. 

Likewise 

krtdni vesmdni ca pdndurani 
tathd supuspdny api puskarinyah 
punas ca padm'dm sakesarani 

vanani citrani tathetarani // (V. 7. 10 (Bombay cd.) 

Bengali recension raodilTes the second line and reading runs thus 
tathd praphulldni ca puskardni / 

punah sa padmotpalakesarani vandni citrafti tatKetardni // 

In V. 5. 16 (a) nadadbhih (b) susadbhih (c) grasadbhih (d) svasad^^ 

bhih. 

In V. 7. A The lines end with hitani^: mitdni^ Zfbdni and 
anvitdni. 

So also in W. recension. V. 7. 16. 

iatah sa tdtn kapir abhipatya pujitafp 
caran purlm dakamukha bdhunirjitdm j 

21. Vide Rhys David^s note in, SEE. XIII. PP. 149 - The words fi 
down to "" upddhisamkhaye.** form a sloka. This one pf tb 
ces, where an older passage was in verse. 
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adrsya lam janakasutam suduhkhitam 
siipujitdm patigunaveganirjitam // 

According to Bharata this can be taken as the illustration of 
a^jyayamaka. But we should better take it as the best specimen of the 
antydnuprasa , because, according to later aldhkara nibandhas - yama- 
kG7» tu vidhdtavyam na kadacidapi tripdt Over and above we can note 
the rhyme on the metrical pause, that we have already noticed even m 
the literature belonging to in the early fringe of theVedicliterature — 
Jabhausajau glti rucira caturgrahe. This verse can be termed so there- 
fore would have contain pause at fourth and at the end. Except the 
second line, we have fine rhyme at the fourth and at the end. To 
multiply the examples, we can show that the closing verse of the ch. V.7, 
contain rhyme, where the endings of the four lines arc respectively - 
latmanah, vartmonah, tammanah and hrtmanah. 

Practically speaking, in Vedic passages, in early Pali literature, 
and even in epics, tricks of yamaka frequently can be noticed than the 
rimes indicating the pdda pause. Making foil to version of those who 
think that Arabic poetry inflicted rime to the body of Sanskrit kdvyas^ 
We can show early Skt. kavyas like those of Asvaghosa and others pre- 
sent numerous passages with the rimed pddas. Following specimens are 
some of the numerous verses 

The Buddhacaritam ]. 77. 

duhkhdrditebhyo visayavrtebyah 
satnsdra kdntsrapathasthitebhyah 
akhydsyaii hyesa vimoksamargam 
mdrga pranastebhya ivadhvagebhyah // 

If 4, n^nankacihnaih navahemabhandaih 
abhusitairlambasatai stathdnyaih / 
safneuksubhe easy a pur am turahgaih 
balena maitrya ca dhanena cdptaih // 

III. 1. tatah kadacin mrdusadval&ni 
pumskokilonnadita padapani 
susrdva padmdkatamaf^Udni, 
site nibaddhani sa kdnandni Jj 

In The Saundarananda kdvya . 

calatkadambe himavannitambe j 
tarau pralambe camaro lalamhe // 

One should note the pause which falls on the fifth in the version 
of Arnold, the late ceasura .22 


12. Arnold Vedic Metre. V?de 2C6 iv and also 207 u. 
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Rhymed verses are not rare ia Buddhist Sanskrit literature. 
Series of verses of such a type can be traced in the Lalitavistara 

P, 406, (Ed, R. L. Mitra). 

suvagcntake rfuvace agatake 
vayanjata sujata susamsthitikah 
ratimo priya phullitapadapake etc. 

Kalidasa favours rime rather than yamaka.^'^ But as an orthodox 
classical poet, he tried to avoid both of these verbal figures, so as 
Bhavabhuti. 

The Sakuntala : Act, III 14. 

tumba 111 . ane hiaam mama una maano diva araihffn / 
fiikkiva davai balim tuha huamanorahai angaim // 

Act. V. 1. 

ahinavamahuloha bhavio tahaparicimbiocuo manjaritn j 
kamalavasa imeo nlvvuo mahnara visario sinant kahant / / 

The Mdlatlmddhava : act. VI. 13. 

uddamadehaparlddha mahajvarsni 
sahkalpa sahgama vinodita vedandtni / 
tvatsneha samvidavilambita jivitdni 
kim vd maydpi na dindny atlvdhitam // 

It is in the Sisupdlavadhcti we have some cases of yamaka which 
in late days is responsible for the growth of yamakakuvya. Among the 
Skt. kavyas other than lyrics, Haricarita can be mentioned for its 
distinguishing traits, i.e., its adaptation of rhyme throughout the work. 
The occasional variation with double rhyme in the same foot, creates 
the lucidity coupled with smooth flow which appears like musical har- 
mony. Without any doubt, the so called rhymed verses accord well with 
sweet and sonorous nature of Gondi, of long established standing. 

Nowhere has been so successful the rhyme in musical adaptation 
of syllabic metre as in the siotra kavyas in Sanskrit literature. The 
earliest type of which is Gond.stotragdtha of Asvaghosa, where religious 
message, musical execution and fervent lyrical appeal are joined in a fine 
symphony. B.it the later hymns are worth to cite because of their 
equisite sense of rhythm in which the tranquility of thought is combined 


23. Rhvmeist'ie identity of sounds at the end of lines. This may be in the last 
syllable or in the last two syllables or yamakam, is the recurrence of the 

same words at any part of the lines- The words sometimes convey different 
senses sometimes not. 
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with the harmony in expression and symmetry in form. One should note 
the metrical pause at the seventh, fourteenth and t wen tyhrst of a srag- 
dhara verse which have been marked by the rhymed words : 

Gcndistotra gdthd : VII, Lines 21-22 

divyuif akarnapuraih kcmalcdalcinibhcilh paksmoltldvilolaih / 
bhavasnfgdhair vidagdhaih pracalualaiikd sammitair bhruvildsaih // 

Lines 33-36 : 

Maranlkair mahaughaih asip arasudhanuh saktisulagrahastaih 
ulkdpdtair anekairdahanapaturavaih hhlsannr bhlmanadaih / 

naksubdham yasya cittam giririva na calam gadhaparyahka baddham 
tarn vande vandaniyam tribhavabhayaharam Buddhaviram suviram jj 

Likewise hirudas and gitas of the Vaisnavas are of greater interest for 
their extraordinary metrical harmony and prodigality of verbal dexterity. 

The Krsndhnikakaumudi^^ of Kavikarnaptira is in six prakasas 
containing seven hundred and five rhymed syllabic metres. The Mukunda^ 
muktdvali proves to be a finest specimen of \yrio 2 i\ kavya, in respect of 
its fine pictorial fancy and skillful adjustment of sound effect. Of the 
thirty rhymed stanzas, we can quote here one stanza in maVni metre 
made memorable by effective middle rhyme. 

Malinl : navajaladhara vatnam ~ campakodbhdsi karnam 
vikasita nalindsyam — visphuran mandahdsyam / 

kanaka ruci dukulam - c^ru barhavaculam 
kamapi nikhila sdram - naumi gopi kumdram // 

Similar attempt to evolve new rhythmic and lyrical forms through 
verbal and metrical melody being more effective by the jiggling of rhyme, 
in prose, verse and song has been vouchsafed by the hymnographer. 

Syllabic metres like citra^ jaloddhatagafi. tunaka^ sragvfni, even 
long sardulavikridita and vasantatiiaka are employed with great skill 
and fine adjustment of sound effect. Without multiplying examples, we 
can place here one in rare matta in svayamutpreksita lila and in 
jaloddhaiagati in the Mukundamukidvali: 

bhrhgiveyam lam aparimdyam 
mugdhd gandhcm krdikrta bandham 


24. Ed. Haridasa in Bengali chara^ier, Haribole Kutir, Navadwipa, 1941. 
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yyagra praya .pulakita hay a 

premodbhata dmtam abhi yam-- ceasura falls on fourth 

and sixth which is conventionaL^^ 

Equally worth citing is much known Jaloddhatagati 

vihdra sadanam manojna radanam 
prdnita madanam sasahkd vadanam 

We need not swell our limited scope by devoting to further dis- 
cussion in the amazing literary prodigality of the stoirakdvyas in wear- 
ing endless pattern of rhythmic richness in which the rhyme has an 
indispensable part to . play. We may close our survey by referring 
memorable gitls of Jayadeva comprising both syllabio arid nioric 
metres which are distinguished by its embellished use of rhyme.^® 

Jt can be said in view of what has been argued before .that the 
evidence of the lyrical composition is decisive as the very old age.of .the 
rhyme. The evidence of alahkdra thought is no less undecisive, 
Bharata’s definition of yamaka^ embracing the scope of all kinds of figures, 
of sound belongs to that position which are older than what we get in 
later works. Rhyme always aiming at musical grace through verse end- 
ing, appears sporadically in early so called lyric passages but visits 
frequently or regularly in later times discarding the fairly well establlsed 
practice. Given, dissertation is sufficient to show that even longand 
sustained composition in such a medium is ' dlso possible in Sanskrit 
kayos. It is elegant without being difficult and artificial and affluent 
without being devoid of conveying all shades of feelings. 


25 a) Vide Hal^yudha on the sutra VI. 14. Pihgala ch, sutra- 
Vafra catmbhi^sqdbhi^ca yatirityamnayah'' 

b) Jaloddhatagatir jasau jasau rasartayqh // VI 34. 

•Pjhgaja ch. sutro. {sadbhih sadbhiicd yatih)., 

26, a; • vedanuddharat' jaganpvahate Ihugolamjudbibhrate 

daityam darayate halim chalayate ksatrqksayam kmat^ 
^ardularikrJdita — pause at 12 (6-6)-! . 

b) matmcckondah 

patati patatre vicaliia patre 
&arnkita hhavadupa yariam / 

^acayctti ^ayanatn sacakita nay ana m 
pa/yati tava pdnihanam / / V / / 1 1 . 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SOCIAL CUSTOMS 
OF BENGAL AND MITHILA AS RECORDED IN THE 
WORKS OF RAGHUNANDANA AND 
VACASPATIMISRA* 


It is intended here to discuss critically the views of Raghunandana 
of the sixteenth century, the fairest jewel in the crown of Bengal smrti^ 
recorded in his several works and those of Vacaspatimisra^ a smrii-^ 
nihandhakara of Mithila of the fifteenth century in his several works. 

Raghunandana has to his credit an encyclopaedic work on the 
different branches of DharmasUstras styled as ^mrtitattva^ divided into 
twenty eight sections called tattvas. Besides these, he also compiled 
more or less ten works, by which he earned for him the appellation 
"Smartabhattdcdrya'' or simply ‘Sm^rta from later writers. He is 
placed between A.D. 1510 to 1565.^ On the other hand, Vacaspatimisra 
is the foremost smrtinibandha-writer of Mithila. He composed 
several works of which the Pitrbhaktitarahgini, is the latest of his 
extant treatises. He declares at the end of this book^- 

**sastre dasa smrtau trimsah nihandhct yena yauvane / 
nirmUdstena carame vayasyesa vinirmame // ** 


^ Paper read in the twenty sixth session of the All India Oriental Conference, 
Ujjain, M.P., 1972, 

1. This Vacaspatimisra is to be distinguished from the great philosopher Vacaspati 
who was the author of the Bhamatt, on the ^arirakabhSsya of Sankara and of 
several other commentaries on other systems of Indian Philosophy, flourishing 
in the first half of the ninth century. There was another Vacaspati who wrote 
the Smrtisarasamgruha and flourished in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
(History of Dharmasastra, Vol. 1, P.V. Kane, p. 405). 

2. History of Dharmasastra^ Vol. 1, by Kane, p. 419. 

3. Pitrbhaktitarahginif Ms. A.S.B. No. G 4127, folio - 92b. 
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Having composed in his youthful days ten works in the sas^tras 
and thirty works in smrii, he, now in his old age, made this treatise. 

Vacaspatimisra, the author of smrti works flourished in the 
reigns of two kings, viz;, Bhairavasimhadeva in his earlier years and of 
Bhairava’s son Ramabhadradeva of Mithil-a in his later years. ^ ‘His 
literary activity must have therefore, spread over a large number of 
years, not less than thirty >ears from a.d. 1450 to 1480 when he became 
an old man. 5 

Raghunandana deserves to be congratulated not only for the com- 
position of various treatises and for his vast scholarship in Dharma- 
scistra literature, but also for his keen powers of observation with the 
intentions of protecting the Brahmanya dharma and rituals in the help- 
less condition of the society of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of 
Bengal. We may discuss here the political and social conditions of 
Bengal at that time. The people were much disturbed by both inner and 
outer outrages and invasions. Bengal Hinduism was much weakened by 
Buddhism, Jainism, Tantrism and Islam. At the beginning of the com- 
position of the vast nihandha literature the Buddhist Pala kings, who 
reigned over Bengal, always tried to popularise the Buddhistic religion 
and many Buddhist works, were written under their encouragement, 
with the result that people began to be converted to Buddhism. After 
their regime, the Sena kings held the reigns of sovereignly in Bengal. 
Fortunately they were Brahmanists and so they encouraged the revival 
of Brahmanical ideas and practices. By their patronage many treatises 
were composed by Aniruddhabhatta, his royal patron, Ballalasena, his 
son, Laksmanasena and Halayudha. But the effort of popularising 
Brahmanical rituals was soon stopped by the invasions of the Muhani- 
medans. These Muhammedaiis diverted the minds of people from their 
religious works. By the tyranny of the invaders the backbone of the 
country totally broke down. In this helpless condition of the society 
Raghunandana appeared as an authority on the sastras. Naturally, he 
had to undertake the difficult responsibility of saving the Brahmanya 
rites and ceremonies from the torture of the Muhammedans Before his 
appearance as an authority on the sdstras^ other Bengali nibandhakaras 
like Sulapani, Brhaspati, Rayamukuta, Srinatha, Acarya Cudamani, 
Govindananda etc , partly tried to protect the society and Brahmanya 
dharma by composing several nibandhas^ but their attempts were not 
crowned with complete success- Then the difficult task of writing such 
works as would remove the doubts and divergent opinions as regards the 
performance of the Brahmanical rites, was bestowed upon Raghu- 

4. History of Mithila, U.N. Thakur, p. 333. 

5. History of Navya-Nyaya, Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya, p. 157. 
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nandana. So he had to criticize and refute the opinions of many niban-, 
dha-writers of different regions of India and establish his own views so 
distinctly as would prevent confusion among the people. Raghunandana 
thus criticized the views of ihe nibandha-writers of Mithila to determine 
the exact rites and customs which are purely Brahmanical. So he voci- 
ferously reject d the views of Vacaspatimisra; the crest jewel among the 
scholars of Mithila with such terms as Vacaspalimisroktam heyam, MaithU 
loktam heyam, Misroktam apastam (i.e., the views of Vacaspatimisra is 
to be rejected, the opinion of the Maithilas is to be refuted, the view of 
M.sra is refuted, etc.). The present writer in her Bengali monograph 
entitled Samajasam^kara Raghunandana has discussed the views of 
Raghunandana as compared with those of other nibandhakdras of Bengal 
and those of Mithila. 

On the other hand, Vacaspatimisra of Mithila made no attempt 
to reject so boldly the views of the writers of Bengal, though the social 
conditions of Mithila had become equally painful in those days. Since 
the break-up of the Videhan monarchy and Vajjian confederacy, 
extending down to the advent of the karnatas in the eleventh century 
A.D., the history of Mithila became a story of continuous defeats and 
subjugations. Being politically stagnant Mithila lay prostrate at the 
feet of the conquerors. It was after a long spell that She rose under the 
brave and inspiring leadership of great Nanyadeva, the founder of the 
Karnata or the Simraon dynasty in which a new era of splendid glory 
and great achievements of Hindu monarchy was re-established.^ But 
after having ruled over Mithila for two centuries and a quarter, this 
dynasty also met its tragic end. Then the Sugaon dynasty of Kamesvara 
was established by the Emperor Ghias-ud-din Tughluq and the rulers of 
this family played no remarkable existence. During the reign of 
Simraon regime and Sugaon dynasty Mithila tried her utmost to continue 
the Hindu scholarship and learning through Nydya, Mimamsa and 
Dharmasastra studies. But during the later regime the country was 
much disturbed by Mussulman inroads and Buddhism, Jainism and 
Tantrism also knocked at the doors of the region before long. We know 
the versatile scholars in Mithila like Candesvarathakkura, Vidyapati 
upadhyaya, Vacaspatimisra, etc., who composed their treatises at this 
condition of the society of Mithiia under the kings of these regimes. 


Now we may discuss critically various social customs, as recorded 
in the works of Raghunandana and those of Vacaspatimisra. 

In the month of Jyestha there is a vrara called Dasuhara occur 
at the conjunction of the tenth tithi of Jyestha with the bright fortnight 


6. History of Mithi'a. p. 227. 
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and the HasW asterism. In this vrata a person would have to bathe in 
the Ganges and become free from ten sins, namely mahapatakas {i.e., 
mortal sins), upapatakas (i.e., minor sins) etc. 

The ten sins are divided into three classes namely of the body, of 
speech and of mind. It was supposed that the Goddess Gahgct came 
down to the earth on this tithi. Raghunandana opines that in Dasahara 
vrata the Ganges only has been prescribed fit for bathing, but not any 
other river, as the name of the Ganges occurs in the BhavisyapurZlnaP 
But according to Vacaspatimisra, a man has got to bathe in any river on 
t\iQ Dasahara ddij hy v^hich he would obtain the spiritual result of this 
vrata,^ Candesvarathakkura of Mithila has commented that the bath 
in the Ganges in this vrata^ destroys the ten sins and a man acquires the 
requisite religious merit, but the bath in any other river also destroys the 
ten sins only.^ Now a days in the society of Bengal, the bath in the 
Ganges is resorted to, according to Raghunandana’s prescription a 
festival and worship of the Ganges are celebrated generally on that day. 

In the Janmasfami vrata if there is Rohimnaksatra (asterism) on 
the midnight of the eighth of the darkhalf of Bhadra, the tithi is 
then styled as the Jayanti\ if a man observes a fast on that tithi, that 
destroys his sins committed by him in his childhood, youth and old age 
and even in many previous lives also. The main items of this vrata, 
are the fast and worship of Lord Krsna etc. But if there is no Rohini 
star on Bhsdra dark half of the eighth tithi, it is called simply Janmastami, 
according to Raghunandana But Vacaspatimisra states in his Dvaita-^ 
nirnaya^^ thdit tho Jayandvrata is to be performed if there is Rohini in 


7. vastutastu vaksyamanabhavisye Jahnavi pada-sravanat hetiivannigada svarasacca 
Brahmavaivat'te' pi saritpadam jahnavX paramanyatha nanavidhih syat - 

Jyaisthasukladaiamydmtu hastdyogena Jdhfiavi / 
karate da^a pd parti tasmddda§aharocyate j / 

Tithitattva p. 24. 

8. evam JyaistkaLiklada^umydm kevalaydm nadisnanasya da^avidha pdpdbhi- 
iiiddhih phularn, evam ddnasyd" 

Krtyamahdr naval Ms. No. A.S.B. 3420 r. 31b. 

9. mak^alavdrahastdyukta-Jyaisiha^ukiada^amydmsvam^vidhih punyasancayo dasa- 
viiikapSpa-ksaya^ca phafam Gemgaydm sarinmatre tu da^avidhapdpatia^anam 

Krtyaratndkara^ p. 188. 

10- "yathd-sirnhdrka ' roklnlyukta nardh Kr^ndstami yadi rUtryardhapurvdparagd 
jayanii kataydpica tti Vardhasamhitdl* 

Tithitattva. p. 16. 

1 1 . ^Dmda^asva pi Krsndstami ru rohini yoga pur ask arena Jay ant 1 vratam • . 

Dvaitanirnaya, p 60s 
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the eighth tithi of the darkhaif of the twelve months. In his Krtyamah&^ 
rfiava and Varsakrtya, Vacaspatimisra’s view tallies with the same 
opinionA^ By criticizing this view Raghunandana is of opinion that the 
Mohfm asterism does never occur in the eighth tithi of the darkhaif of 
the twelve months So in the society of Bengal the Janmastami vrata 
would be observed in the month of Bhadra alone and if there occurs a 
conjunction in the eighth tithi in the darkhaif, the Jayantivrata 
would be celebrated when the fast would be performed mainly by the 
householders. 


A few words may now be said about some types of srSddha in 
which the social practices of Bengal differ from those of Mithila. 

The vrddhikraddha is to be performed on auspicious occasions or 
on the undertaking of meritorious acts as the word vrddhi literally 
means 'luck’ or "auspicious event’. The auspicious occasions are births 
or marriages of sons and daughters, or entering into a new house, pr 
naming a child, at the time of cuddkarana (a rite in which a lock of 
hair is kept after the first cutting of the same on child’s head), at 
simmtonnayana ceremony observed by women in the fourth, sixth or 
eighth month of pregnancy) etc. It is remarkable here that the Hindus 
in Bengal have faith in different samskaras which would be performed 
to remove the taints derived from the parents and the accumulated 
taints due to seed, blood and womb, are removed by these various 
samsksras. Now a days the samskaras also are celebrated collectively 
or separately. According to Raghunandana, on the occasion of 
niskramana (i.e., taking the child out of the house in the open), 
annaprusana (i.e., making the child eat cooked food for the first time) 
cuddkarana^^ upanayana (taking near the acUrya for instruction), etc. 
the vrddhiirdddha would have to be performed but garbhddhdna 
samskara (a ceremony performed before the first conception) no such 


12 . 


3. 


"atra ca vrate rohintyo ga yukto' pyupalaksanam, 

varse varst ityabhidhdne sarvavarsakartavyopasamMmt^ atraitadastamyU 
r^trir jayantVi 


KrtyamahUrnava Ms. f. 45a, 
and varsakttya Ms. A-S.B. No. G. 8682 f. 24a, 


After this statement, Vacaspatimis'fa quotes the views of. the Bengal 
smrti regarding the observance of the fast and worship of Lord Krsna when llie 
midnight, the RohiM asterism and the eigth tithi in the dark fortnight are in 
con^ncttqn. 


*Dvaitamrmyoktam nirastam uktavitcanavirodhdt 
rohfnlyogasya sarva thaim sambhavdcccf, - 


K^tyamafidmavk Ms. f 4^bJ 
dvadpSasu mm^pa^iamyaik 

P- 16. 
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vrddistaddha need be performed On the other hand. Vacaspatimisra 
expresses his view that in niskramana and annaprasana samskdras 
also, there is no necessity of vrddhisraddha^^ but in garbhadhdna 
samskara^ this sraddha is to be celebrated.*^ 

It is also believed by the Hindus that there are sixteen srdddhas 
which must be performed for a deceased person and that if these are 
not performed, then the departed spirit is not freed from the condition 
of being a preta and a pisUca^ i.e., the state of cursed departed souls. 

If there happens any disturbance in the performance of the 
sixteen srdddhas or if the exact tithis of the death of the deceased 
person is not known, then that sraddha would have to be performed 
specially on an eleventh tithi of the dark fortnight or on newmoon day. 
Vacaspatimisra is of opinion that due to the nonperformance in the 
eleventh tithf of the dark fortnight, a man may perform the srdddhas 
on the same tiihi of the bright fortnight. But Raghunandana criticizes 
this view of the Maithilas and decides that in that eventuality the 
sradoha would have to be done in the eleventh tithi of the dark half of 
the moon only and not of the bright half, and the sdstric prescription in 
this matter docs not warrant its performance on the newmoon also *® 


On the other hand, if the tithi of the deceased, has been 
forgotten, that tithi is to be taken for performing the sraddha of a just 
deceased person when the news of his death reaches his relatives. 


14. *tena cudakaranat prag niskramanannapraianayor abhyudayikarn na karyarn,.^ 
iti Vacaspatimi^roktam nirasiam. 

Malamasatattva, p. 300. 

15. *tatra namakarmanXty abhidhaya cuddkarmadikesviti vacanat ndmakaranacudd-^ 

karanamadh ya^pdtinor niskramandnnaprManayor vrddhi ^rdddham nastlti 

pratlyate. anyathd nama’-karmddika iti vadet*. 

Krtyacintdmani, p. 16. 

16. ikecittu garbhadhdnamapi gone ’ ntarniveiya tatrapi irdddhapratisedham 
varnayanti tanna^ nisekakdle some cety ddirta garbhadhanopakranta^raddhavi^ 
dkanat.* 

Malamdsatattva. p. 300. 

17. ^^rdddh'ivighne samut panne ksaydhe vidite tathd / 
ekddaiyam prakurvlta krsnapakse vi&esatah If 

vi^esatah iti vacanddasambhave suklaikadaSydmapi karanam** 

Sraddha cintdmani, p. 139, 

18 . "Maithiloktant iuklaikadaiydrn tatkaranani nayaktam ... 
asmanmate tu krsnapakse ekada&yUmamdvasydpeksayd 
vi&esatah prakurvtte-tyekam vdkyam^ . 


Tithitattva, p.7. 
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When also the tithi in which the death is heard, has been lost in oblL 
vioii, then the eleventh tithi of the dark half of the moon or the new- 
moon day of that month, would be taken fit for sraddha. No srdddha 
for the deceased is to be observed if the month of the receipt of that 
news of the death has been forgotten. This view of Vacaspatimisra 
does not hold good according to Raghunandana, who states that on 
that occasion srdddha would surely be performed in the eleventh tithi 
of dark fortnight, in case of not being able to do so, the newmoon day 
Tithi would be taken as the next appropriate one for the performance of 

sraddha in question. 20 


From this forgoing discussion we find that Raghunandana has 
criticized boldly the views of Vacaspatimisra regarding various social 
customs At the time of the flourishing of Raghunandana the people of 
Bengal had been much disturbed both by inner and outer outrages 
and invasions and so they had become puzzled to determine what is 
right and hence fit to be followed by them. So the society of Bengal 
was in need of such a strong lawgiver in Dharmasdstra who might 
point out clearly the rites and ceremonies, mentioned by the sdstras^ 
following which people may carry on their day to day dharma^ 
Raghunandana was such a meritorious student of and competent writer 
on Dharmasdstra in some of its important aspects, bearing on the 
contemporary social condition that he accepted the views of other 
writers in some cases and did not also hesitate to reject them if 
necessary in some other cases. By refuting the opinions of Vacaspati- 
misra, Raghunandana with his vast scholarship and learning, excelled 
the former by his superior insight and became well-known in Bengal as 
a great social and religious reformer. 


'tithirapi vismarane tanmS§asyaikada^ yam amSvasyayam vd ekoddistah §ramna- 
mUsasyapi vismarane na kSryam mdndbhdvat*, 

!§raddhacintdmani^ p. 140. 

VQcaspatimi^roktam heyam, ^ravanddivismarane tanmdsJyaikddaS yamavasyayor 
grahanam yaduktam tadapi pramana^unyam. 


Tithitatham, p. 7-8. 




Dr. P. SRIRAMAMURTI 


INFLUENCE OF TELUGU ON SANSKRIT 


Sanskrit literature is pan-Indian in character with distinct contri^ 
butions from each region. The stamp of regional literatures and 
culture is clearly seen in the works of Sanskrit literature produced in 
different parts of the country. Sanskrit was for a lon^ time written in 
local scripts like the Telugu or the Grantha or the Sarada before the. 
advent of the script Devanagari. The pronounciation of Sanskrit sounds 
is marked by the characteristics of the local speech habits. The Telugus 
pronounce Uha' as vocalic V’ as or Vw", and 7’ is pronounced 
as T kalah as kaldh as is the habit in Telugu and also represented 
phonetically.! 

Telugu verse forms and literary forms influenced Sanskrit com- 
positions. The kandapadya in the Zrw/w&afca . plates of Bddapa and 
other verses like utpalamdla and campakamsla are seen in Sanskrit 
compositions. The peculiar forms of gadya-kalika^ utkalikd and the 
literary forms of the nature of panegyrics are also peculiar to the 
Sanskrit literature of this region. The works of Palkuriki Somanatha 
are the earliest examples of this type. Prdsayati is a characteristic 
feature of Telugu prosody and this has also crept into Sanskrit com- 
positions of the region. 

The intellectual feats called avadhanas are a peculiar Telugu 
tradition still alive in this part of the country. Mallinatha is described 


1. la the Sanskrit inscriptions of Andhra where Telugu propernouns are adopted, 
into Sanskrit compositions short ‘e’ and ‘o’ appear. Words like Peddibhatta^ 
Dendulur^ KottUarman, Konastma are familiar. 

A name like ‘Orugallu’ is either written as arugjalluh or^ translated as ekq^ilq. 
nagara. Proper nouns bhupala are wntte^n ip, various forms as §ihga 

bhupMUf Singa bhupala etc.^ according to local pronunciation. 
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as a satavadhanin. Astavadhanins and satavadhanins are found even 
today. These feats are performed in Sanskrit in the beginning and later 
both in Sanskrit and Telugu. Similarly harikatha is a kind of popular 
method of edification and Sanskrit harikathas are also written by great 
exponents like Adibhatla Narayana dasa of Vijayanagaram. 

The Pra aparudrtya of Vidyanatha started a new genre of aiankara 
works w^hich may be designated as the Yasobhiisana type. In these 
works a patron-king or deity is uniformly praised in the illustrative 
verses composed by the laksanakara himself. Vidyanatha wrote a 
drama called PrataparudrakalyQna to illustrate the rules of dramaturgy. 
!n the Alahkarasudhdnidhi of Sayana, we find that the hero forming the 
subject-matter of the illustrative verses is the author himself. Naturally 
in these works the exploits of Andhra Kings and their benevolent rule 
are described in detail. In the Pratdparudriya^ we find the definitions 
of a new class of works called ksudraprabandhas since such compositions 
are composed in this part of the country. Among several other works 
which describe these compositions, we may mention the Camatkdracon- 
drikdy Alahkdrasahgraha and the Laksanadipikd . The LaksanadtpikM 
of Gaurana contains citations from Telugu literature also. 

In the Camatkdracandrikd^ we find the use of desyapadas ; 
ca!amartigaf}danrpatih - title of SarvajEasihgabhupala. 

The manipravdla style also is prevalent, eg., 

kim darund vahkaraiinkarena 
kim vdsasa cikirihdkireij>a 
sri Sfitgabhupdla vilokandya, 
vaMusya rnekam vidusdm sahayah."" 

Similarly one is advised to drop such words being homophonous 
with Telugu words riiay suggest a bad meaning to the Telugu readers. 
Ih Bhasa-slesa examples are given which mean one thing in Sanskrit 
and another ih Telugu : 

^meldyandya te rdjyam ~ ma ca ild ca mele, tayoh mdrgah 

melayanam, tasmai 

metayanEya ■» Jaksmi bhumi nivdsasthdnaya, 

melayaEdfetyddisu padesu bhadra mabhavadvd ityddyarthavdcisu 
taddesabhdsa vidu^m Andhrabhasd ca prattyate-C.C.F^ 103. 

The Bhanas produced in Andhradesa generally describe the festi- 
vities connected with the different deities of this region or the city life 
of some places. The Sptgdrabhusanabhdna of VamanabhaUabd^a des- 
cribes the spring festival of Virupaksideva in the early Vijayanagar 
times. Madunavildsdbhdna of Naganatha describes the spring festival 
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of Kalylnanarayana ■ wdr'sbipped at * Racakamda.’ The ^rngararasa-- 
bJirngar'abhana of lConda describes the festivai of Mallikarjuna of Srl- 
Saila while Durvadi Visvanatha’s ^rhgaramanjartbfiUna deals with the 
caitra festival of Vallabharaya of Srikakulim Thus incidentally they 
throw light on various local fairs and affairs. The Premabhirama, a 
work of the Vithi type is said to depict the rambling of gentlemen 
Mancana and Tittibha in the streets of Warangal describing the religious 
and social life of the place. 


We may also mention here how the history and geography of the 
region has found a place in Sanskrit literature. The different historical 
kavyas especially works like the Madhuravijaya, Raghundthabhyudaya, 
and Vemabhupalacarita have given a poetic account of the royal families 
and the exploits of those kings. In the Vemabhupdfacarita, we have a 
detailed descriotion of Draksarama, Addahki and other places. The 
Hamsasandesa of Vamanabhattabana describes Andhra rivers Krsna, 
Godavari and refers to local legends also. In the Madhuravijaya there 
is also a reference to Tikkanasomaya jin who is one of the great transla- 
tors of the Mahdbhdrata into Telugu. 


Telugu grammars are written in Sanskrit. The Andhra sabda- 
cintamani is ascribed to Nannaya, the first great poet of Telugu, is in 
dryd verses. The technical terms of Sanskrit and Prakrit Grammar are 
adopted to describe Telugu language. The Atharvanakdrikavali or 
Vikrtiviveka contains kdrikas ascribed to an Aiharvana and they are 
found cited in the commentary of Ahobalapandita on the Cintdmani. 
Among others we may mention Silt raitdhravydkar ana of Cinnayasiiri, 
Hankarikas of Sistu Krsnamurti sastrin. 

Translations of Telugu classics into Sanskrit is another important 
feature. Th^ Vasucaritr a prabandha of Ramarajabhiisana is translated 
into Sanskrit by Kalabastikavi m about A. D 1600. Similarly the Ka/a- 
purnodaya is translated into beautiful Sanskrit prose recently by yara- 
siiri Mallikarjuna Rao. The Satakas of Vemana, Dasarathi, Sumati, 
Bhaskara etc,, are translated into simple Sanskrit verses. There are 
several others who have written plays and verses based on Pravarakhya- 
Varuthini episode of the Manucaritramu of Allasani Peddana and the 
Rukminikatydna and Prahlada stox'iQ^ of tht BhSgavatamu ofPotanaso 
famous in Telugu literature. 

Certain Telugu customs and proverbs are found mentioned in the 
Sanskrit works. The play Indird parfnaya by Viraraghava refers to the 
songs of arati sung by the ladies of Andhra at the time of marriage of 
LaksmI and Narayana. 
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In this way the Sanskrit literature produced in different regi ons 
of the country reJBects the special characteristics thereof like the spe:^cb 
habits, cultural and literary styles. 



3r. N, SUBBU REDDIAR 

THE TWO SECTS IN SOUTH INDIAN VAISlJIAVISM* 


The two sects in the South Indian Vaisnavism are known as 
Vatakalai, the northern school and Tenkalai, the southern school. 
The former owes its allegiance to Vedanta Desikan and the latter to 
Manavalamamunikal. These names, Vatakalai and Tenkalai> are of 
very late origin and perhaps belong to a period subsequent to Manavala^ 
mamunikal The differences which could have been instrumental in the 
naming of the two schools have been deep-rooted from early times, 
perhaps in the period which followed the passing away of Ramanuja. 
An atcmpt is made in this paper to consider the probable causes which 
precipitated such a division in Ramanuja’s school of Vaisnavism, and 
also a study of those differences is briefly attempted- 

Sribhasyam and Bhagavadgita do not suggest any clue that could 
have given rise to any difference in the interpretation of the central 
doctrines which they deal with nor does the Nalayira Divya Prabandham 
contain any. It is a matter of common knowledge among the South 
Indian Vaisnavites at least, that Ramanuja was taught some secret 
doctrines by Tirukkottiyur Nambi.^ These were known as Rahasyas and 
must have included the three, namely, Tirumantram, Dvayam and 
Carama slokam, the last being taken from the Gita.^ Unlike as in the 
case of Brahmasutras^ Bhagavadgita and Tiruvaymoli (the important 
work of Nammalvar), there was no authentic work treating these Takas’* 
yas^ These having been orally transmitted, there must have been ample 
scope for a preceptor to give an exposition of them in a manner which 
he felt was nbt merely the correct one but also authentic. There must 


f Paper read at the XXVI Session of ‘All India Oriental Conference’ held at 
Ujjain in October, 1972- 

1. Yatirajavaibhavam, 58. 

2. Bh. G. 18! 66. 
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have been slight variatioos in the expositions offered by more than one 
preceptor for the same rahasyas. The methods which were adopted by 
the preceptors in the practice of their conduct must have been different 
according to individual capacities and these must have a bearing in the 
interpretation? of the rahmsyas The disciple also should have taken only 
such interpretations as authentic and supported them by citing those 
practices. In lact, there were some practices in the days of Ramanuja 
which called forth criticism from cert-tin quarters.^ These were 
individual case^ and also represented exceptions to the general customs. 
The masters and pupils in the same and succeeding generations cited 
such practices and chose to treat them as the correct ones, forgetting, 
their departures from the established rules. This, however, was not 
always the cas.j. The attitude of others was different towards such 
practices resulung in the evolution of not two theories, one for and the 
other against them, but more than two, their number depending on the 
number of app.oaches made by them. This resulted in another change 
of attitude- towards tradition. Every interpretation was required to be 
substantiated by relevant citations from works of accepted authenticity. 
In their attempt- to justify their interpretations, the preceptors and 
scholars forced their views on the sources and expounded them in a 
rnaaner that CO .lid accommodate their view points. Thus started the 
differences Jn the interpretation of the passage in the Tiritvaymoli by 
Tirumalaiyuntan and Ramanuja ^ Even after the commentary was 
wri|:ten by Piilan on the Tiruvaymoli, Parasara bhattar is mentioned, as 
evidenced in the itu, to have expressed disagreement to the views of 
PillaE and offered his own.** The tone of references to such differences 
both in the period of Ramanuja and ParSsara bhattar is only suggestive 
of the.se two saviots^ eagerness to offer a better interpretation and not 
intended to cross the earlier ones. Much discredit was brought by later 
sckolaTS for thp earliest exponents by reading in between the lines and 
by -asserting the authenticity of their own expositions. The unitary 
nature of the c incepts of rahasyas-^a^a thus lost sight of. This resulted 
ip the formulation of certain concepts most of them being based on the 
side of religion. Such concepts were acceptable to only one of the 
traditional schools and drew justifications from the N a lay ir am and the 
passages from the^works of earlier writers. There was not muen for, 
the two schools of Vaisnavism to quarrel about regarding the matters in 
the Sribhasyam and the Bhagavadgimbhasyarn which were not therefore 
cited. The rahasyas and the compositions of the Alvars afforded ample 
scope for the exhibition of the divergences of opinion. While one school 
iBlMPretcd the rahasyas the Tiruvaymoli without even suggesting 
a deviated sense for them by remaining faithful to the” sacred sources 

3. Gurmparampara, pp. 121. 122, 149. 

4. Vide Itu on Tiruvaymoli (T.V M) 1.2; 1, 23: 3; 5.10; 4. 

5. Vide liu on T.V.M. 6.5; 2,4; 1. 
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like Dharmas^stras and Agamas, the other school swore by the deviation 
and supported it by the practice of the teacher who was held in the 
highest respect It was not the language that effected this schism. While 
equal importance was given in one school for the Sanskrit and Tamil 
sources, the other school stood more by the Tamil sources ignoring the 
Sanskrit sources when th^y ran counter to the former and thus attached 
less significance to Sanskrit sources. For a long period till recently, 
the followers of the Tenkalai system were deeply studied in the "'anskrit 
sources like Sribhasyam and Gita-bhasyam for matters of philosophical 
importance and followed the views of their school in matters pertaining 
to the rahasyas and Prabandham. The Two sources were thus kept 
apart thus maintaining in practice the concept of Ubhayavedanta. The 
acarya was the only guide in these matters for the Tenkalai school, 
while he was also the guide for the Vatakalai school. 

The differences which keep these two schools apart from each 
other seem to have taken their rise in tne latter half of the thirteenth 
century and are mentioned by Nainaraccan Pillai, Pijlai Lokacaryar and 
Vedanta Desikan in their works. This does not, however, suggest that 
the two schools were treated then as rivals as they are held today. 
Vedanta Desikau, who was aware of such differences, remarks that there 
was no difference regarding the doctrines among the followers of 
Ramanuja and there existed only a difference in the interpretation of the 
same doctrine.^ The differences must have become marked resulting in 
the rise of the two distinct schools in the fifteenth century a.d The 
Vatakalai school traces the origin of their doctrines to Kitampi Accan 
who was in charge of serving food for Ramanuja.'^ The Tenkalai school 
does it to Empar, the cousin and disciple of Ramanuja. It is curious to 
note that neither of these scholars, however, left any written record of 
their theories. 

The main points on which these two sects differed are said to be 
eighteen.® It is worthwhile to consider briefly what these differences 
are : 


/. God^s grace \ The Tenkalai school insists that the operation of 
God’s grace is unconditioned by human endeavour and is absolute. 
They say that the well-known text “He is to be obtained only by the one 
whom He chooses”^, is confirmed by the carama-slokam of Gita*® and 


6- Satsampradayapari^uddhi, p. 5. 

7. cf. Rahasyatrayasaram. p. 1377, 

8. An anonymous Sanskrit verse quoted by Sri V. Krishnamacharya in his beauti- 
ful Sanskrit introduction (p.48) to Sahkalpa^Suryodayam gives out these 
eighteen differences. 

9. Kath. Up 2: 23 

10 Bh G. 18: 66. 
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the mystic experience of Nammalvar. According to Vatakalais, God’s 
grace though it is uncaused becomes operative only through bhakti or 
prapatti, just as the divine tree is considered to yield the results desired 
by the seekers of them only at their request. Those who are in need of 
God’s grace have to make a request of God for it.^* They argue that if 
grace is free and unconditionedj vaisamya or arbitrariness and 
nairgbrnya or cruelty would be attributable to the divine nature In 
that case, all people would in time be emancipated, and there would 
be no need of any effort on their part. If it was supposed that God in 
his own spontaneity extended His grace to some in preference to others, 
He would have to be regarded as partial. It is therefore to be admitted 
that, though God is free in extending His mercy, yet in practice He 
extends it only as a reward to the virtuous or meritorious actions of the 
devotee. God, though all-merciful and free to extend His mercy to all 
without effort on their part, does not actually do so except on the 
occasion of the meritorious actions of His devotees. The extension of 
God’s mercy i; thus both without cduse fnirhetuka’) and with cause 
(sahetuka). 

.2. Moksa There i,s no difference of opinion as to moksa being 
the ultimate goal. The Tenkalais believe that for those who take the 
course of devotion, moksa consists in having the experience of God 
Himself, but those who take to the path of self surrender have to render 
service to God even during the state • of release. But the Vatakalais 
believe that whatever be the course adopted by the individuals, they 
become released without any distinction among themselves. They have 
therefore occasions for experience of God as well as service. 

2. Mentis of moksa. According to the Tenkalais, there are five 
kinds of means namely, karma-yoga, jnana-yoga, bhakti -yoga, pra- 
patti-yoga and Scary abhimana-yoga for moksa. They believe that pra- 
patti^yoga is a distinctive means from the rest and also believe that each 
of these five means is a means by itself. But the Vatakalais believe that 
bhakti-yoga is the only other means of moksa besides prppatti-yoga. 
karma-yoga and jiiana-yoga are only stages leading to bhakti-yoga. 
karma-yoga is actually self-purification which destroys egoism and 
leads to jnana-yoga which is the process of self-realization by self- 
renunciation, contemplation and the attainment of the orison of 
Kaivalya, The third stage is the bhakti-yoga which is the unitive life 
of beholding God face to face or spirit to spirit. This is the highest 
realization of reality . Respect for the teacher, according to this school, 
is only a phase of prapatti-yoga. 


11. LaksmJ Tantram 17: 78 

12. Vedantasutra (V S.) 2.1: 34. 
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4. Laksml (Her status) : Laksmi occupies an important position 
in Sri Vaisnavism. Bit as there are only three categories in the Sri 
Vaisna vite system, a question may naturally arise regarding the position 
of Laksml in the three-fold categories of Cit, Acit and Isvara. On this 
point, the Teukalais hold that Laksmi is by nature atomic in size and 
occupies a special and unique place of her own below that of Bhagavan; 
they relegate Her to the level of jtva, the finite being, but consider her 
entitled to the service of the selves in this world and to that of the nityas 
and the muktas in the world beyond, viz., the region of eternal glory 
(nityavibhuti). Bhagavan, according to them, is however, the sole 
upaya for the attainment of moksa and Laksmi has no part in this in 
the same way as she has no part in the creation, sustenance, and destruc- 
tion of the world. The Vatakalais believe that Laksmi is akara and not 
makQra or jiva and state that she is an inseparable attribute of Bhagavan 
as described in Pancardtra^^'^ equally infinite and illimitable, without 
whom the conception of the Lord is impossible.*^* She is not anu or 
atomic, but vibhu or all-pervasive and omnipresent. They base their 
argument on the authority of Visnu-purdna^^^ Laksmi, according to 
them, is in every way the object of equal veneration and worship as 
Bhagavan and. that our worship is always to the Lord and His spou'^e 
Being inseparable from Him, She participates in all His activities except 
in the creation, maintenance and dissolution of the world. She is sesi 
to all of us, bhaddas. muktas and nityas as much as Lord Himself^ This 
concept of Vatakalai school receives support from the following 
evidences : (a) The Lord declares that Ilia vibhuti and nitya vibhuti 

are the sesa for Him and Laksmi This means that She is also the iesi 
like the Lord; (b) Parasara declared that Yisnu represents all coming 
under the category of male and Laksmi those under the female.*'^ 
(c) Kitarapi Accan told Nanciyar that he was taught by Ramanuja that 
the mention of the Lord in any context must be taken to^ have included 
Laksmi. This is atteivted by Parasara bhattar;*^ (d) Sri Ramatnisra, 
the pupil of Ramanuja declared that Laksmi and Visnu together are 
Brahman^O; (e) Pillai Lokacaryar states in his work Tat tv at r ay that 
the eternal kind of the selves refer to Adisesa, Garuda and others. If, 
in his view, Lakstfii was a self, She, being eternal, must have been 
mentioned here. 


13. . L.T. 4:1; 2: 15. 

14. Ramayana (Ram.) 6.21: 15. 

15. V.P. 1 S: 17 and 124 
,16- Visvaksenasamhita, 

17. V.P. 1.8: 35. 

18. R.T.S. p 750 

19., l§rl punaratnako^ a, 28. 

20. This is taken from the author’s work Sadarthasamksepa. 

21. Tattvatrya p. 45. 
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5. Laksmi (Her power) : According to Teukalai school, Visnn aJone 
can grant final emancipation. But Laksmi can play the role of a media- 
tor between the sinning folk and the Lord; She cannot exercise indepen- 
dent or coordinate power in granting salvation. The Vatakalais believe 
that both Visnu and Laksmi can grant moksa and they base their argu- 
ment on Visnu puranam— and according to them Laksmi’s redemptive 
mercy is omnipotent. She is not only the mediator (purusakara) 
interceding and pleading for the pardon of the offences of the selves, 
biu also the utaya along with Her Lord for the attainment of mukti by 
the prapanna. Our service after the attainment of mukti extends to Her 
as much as to Bhagavan. The Vatakalais say that mithuna or unity of 
the Lord and Sii is vital to the seeker after salvation. Whatever be the 
ontological status of Laksmi, there is no doubt, that both the sects 
insist on Her krpa or mercy as essential to the final release. This 
beautiful concept is stated in a beautiful way : ‘On the one hand, 
Laksmi subdues the retributive will of Isvara by the beauty of Her enti- 
cing love and on the other She melts the heart of the sinner by Her 
infinite tCiiderness’.^^ As the link of love. She mediates between the 
finite that is important, and transforms the majesty of law into the might 
of mercy. It is perhaps strength (Fathei) is tempered by sweetness 
(Nfother) and sweetness is supported by a strength; the one stimulates 
and the other persuades. The Vatakalai school depends its position on 
the following evidences: (a) Tht Laksmi t antra contains a passage which 
means that the Lord together with Laksmi is the protector. 24 The word 
‘together’ is to mean that iSri protects the people as much as the Lord, 
This passage^occurs in the context of finding a means for obtaining 
moksa. (b) Sii is addressed as the atmavidya and described as award- 
ing the rjssults of moksa.^^ (c) Parasara bhattar says that he would 
resort to Sri at first and then to the Lord. He desires to do kaihkarya 
to the Lord who is together with Laksmi. He qualifiies the word ‘Isvara’ 
here by the words ‘as the means of the desired object'. He means 
evidently that both are the ‘upaya’.26 Parasara bhattar wrote a 

drama with the name Laksmikalyatta in which Nammalvar is made to 
ask the Lord to take him under the refuge of Himself and Laksmi ^7 it 
may be added here that the Lord is referred to as SrimannarSyana. Sri 
is the aitribut:; and Narayana as having Sri as his attribute. The 


22. V.P 1.9: 118. T.V.M. 4.5; 11 **Veri marata pumel imppaj vinai tirkkume ” — 
‘the occupant of the most fragrant lotus is the Mother, who will relieve us of 
all our sins and bless us ’ 

23. “cetananai arulSle tiruttuin, Isvaranai ajakaje tiruttum ” — l^rl Vacana 
Bhusanam 1:13. 

24. L.T 28: 14, 

25. V.P. 1.9:120. 

26. Asta^lokl, 6. 

27. This is cited by Vedanta Desikan in Sarasara, p, 46. . ' 
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substantive and attribute may have independent ontological existence as 
in. the case of blue lotus but as a metaphysical category, it must be only 
one. This is the way in which the Vatakalai school maintains its view. 

6 Vatsalya : The Tenkalais define this quality as the enjoya* 
bility of the defects, of the jivas. According to them the pardoning 
Lord is the God of the sinner and He seeks the evil-doer more than He 
does the sativika, as the target of his grace. They say that the Lord 
treats the sins committed by the selves as “enjoyable” like garland, 
ssindal paste and others. He even relishes the the physical evil or dosq 
in the prapanna hke the mother who embraces with pleasure her dirt- 
stained child returning from play,' or like the cow which licks the slime 
on the body of the new-born calf. Similarly God would consider even 
the faults, offences,- and shortcomings of the self as agreeable 
(Mogya).28 To a lover, the dirt on the person of the beloved is far from 
being hateful The Tenkalais argue that it is the nature of the forgive- 
ness- of the Lord to welcome the sinner and not to penalise him for his 
wrongdoing. They support this theory of theirs by citing the Rdma^ 
yQnnm?^ The Vatakalais, on the other hand, believe that hlial action 
{vatsalya) consists in not taking note of the dosa of the jivas; that is to 
say, the defects are ignored. They point out that the admission of the 
view of the Tenkalais would show that sins ought to be committed as 
they are to be '^enjoyed” by God and expiation for the sins done need 
not be performed. 

7 Dayd : The Tenkalais hold that God’s compassion consists 
in His getting afHIicted on noticing that of others That is to say, it is 
^Pjara duhkhe duhkhitvam" entering into the sorrows of others and experi- 
encing the suffering of others as one’s own. They support this view by 
quoting the RamayanamJ^ To the Vatakalais, compassion or dayU, 
consists of an active sympathy on his part, as manifested in his desire 
to remove the suffering of others on account of His inability to beat 
such miseries. In the case of those who could not physically remove 
others* distress, it must be taken to mean entertainment of a desire to 
remove others’ distress. It must include the removal of others’ distress 
in the c=ise of a person who has the power to do so. So, in the Vatakalai 
view, the Tenkalai opinion amounts to saying that God will always be 
in suffering since all the living beings are mostly in a state of suffering; 
Agaih'to suffer Himself at others’ distress will have to be treated as V 
defect (dosa) which would run counter to the concept of God as the 

28 Mumuksup^patJ: cararaaslokaprakaranam - sOt. 27, 

29. Ram. 5. 18:3. 

30. :^rl Srinivasa practices non -apprehension of the sins of His devotees. -^Vide; 

Vedanta Dcsikan . Daya^atakam, 8. 

31. Ram, 2.2:40. 
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abode of suspicious qualities which are opposed to defects (heyapratya- 
nika). The passage from the Ramayanam, which is cited here must be 
taken to mean that Rima was not in the least really affected but He was 
acting the fole of a protector of people where the definition of the 
Tenkalai would be applicable. This school seeks the evidence of Fara- 
sara bhattar,^^ Periyavaccau Fij|ai^^ and Sudarsanasuri,^^ who inter* 
preted da>a as inability to bear other’s misery. 


8. Prapatti • According to the Teukalais, prapatti consists in the 
absence of any initiative on the part of the individual, as God’s love is 
spontaneous and will, of itself, bring salvation. Or, it may be taken 
to mean the knowledge of one’s owm self as the sesa of the Lord. They 
interpret prapatti not as a human endeavour, but a mere faith in the 
grace of God. A Jiva who is completely dependent upon God cannot 
practise it. The Vatakalais say that before resorting to self-surrender 
or prapatti there must be self-effort. It is only when this self-effort 
fails to lead to the realization of God, and in consequence a feeling of 
complete helplessness and unalloyed faith in God’s grace is firmly enter- 
tained, that one can resort to prapatti. It is, therefore, in their view, 
in the form of practising the act of surrender of one’s self. It does 
not consist in merely possessing the knowledge of one’s dependence. 
The saying of the upanisad ‘"With a desire to get released, I seek 
shelter’%35 the saying of BhagavadgUa '*you take shelter under Me 
alone”36 and the saying of Laksmi Tantra^ “ The Lord expects from the 
jiva the need for protection**^'^ support the act of surrender has to be 
practised. The paradox of prapatti sastra arises from the Visistadvaitic 
truth that the sarvasesi is both the updya and upeya, the means as well 
as the goal of vedantic life, and it leads to the dualism between the 
spiritual effort of the jiva and the spontaneity of the divine grace The 
Vatakalai school asserts that the soul must exert itself, show a contrition 
of heart and deathless faith in the Saviour, as the way of opening the 
flood gates of krpa and employs the analogy of the young monkey cling- 
ing to the mother for protection (markata- nyaya) to illustrate the soul 
seeking refuge at the feet of the Saviour. The other party asserts that 
God’s grace is like the care of the mother cat carrying the kitten in its 


32. ^ri Mangarajastavam, 2. 98. 

33. Gadyatrayavyakhyanam, p. 42. 

34. ibid p 42 

35. Sv. Up, 6 : 18. 

36. Bh. e. 18 : 66 

37. 17:78. 
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mouth (marjara- nyaya) which is independent of all efforts on the part 
of the latter illustrating that the soul requires no self-effort ^8 

9. Qualification to do prapatti : As regards the, person who is 
qualified for prapatti, the Tenkalais base their authority on the Gita. 
In the Gita the Lord deals with various attributes as forming subsidiaries 
to devotion. Finally, He asks to give up all duties. This shows that 
one who follows this cannot have adequate confidence in devotion. 
Such a person alone, according to them, is fit to take the path of 
prapatti* Again they say that it is only those who study the Prabandhams 
can be fit to be called prapannas . But the Vatakalais hold that the 
qualifications to perform the act of self-surrender are having no other 
course to adopt, miserable position and inability to tolerate any delay 
on the part of a devotee. The main requirements for the course of 
bhakti or devotion are a clear philosophic knowledge of the realms of 
karma, jnana and bhakti, the will rigorously to undergo the discipline 
in due order, and the sattvic patience to endure the ills of prarabdha 
karma till it is exhausted or expiated. Yamuna declares, “I am not 
devoted to your feet. I have nothing and I have no other course 
adopt. This makes clear the relative qualifications for the paths of 
devotion and self-surrender. This does not in any way mean the lack 
of confidence in the path of devotion on the part of mumuksu. They do 
not subscribe to the view that the mere reading of Tamil Prabandhams 
will make one a prapanna for, in that case, one who reads the Sanskrit 
passages in the Upanisads can become a devotee of God, which is utterly 
meaningless on the very face of it. 

10. Giving up the dharmas : The Tenkalais think that the person 
who adopts the path of prapatti should give up all scriptural duties 
assigned to the different stages of life (asrama); for they argue it is well 
evidenced in the Gita text that one should give up all one’s religious 
duties and surrender onesell to God. "Abandoning all duties, come to Me 
alone for shelter They cpine that it is no offence at all for the 
prapanna to give up the p.-rfonnance of nitya and naimutika karmas 
But the Vatikalais think thai the scriptural duties which are obligatoiy 
should never be given up by those who have taken the c urse of self- 
surrender."^^ Whatever is done shall be attended with the giving up 

38. There is a tendency among some of the philosophers to compare the Vatakalai 
and Tenkalai views to the volitional type and the self-surrender type mentioned 
by William James in his Varieties of Religious Experience, and the Christian 
distinction between the justifica ion by works and justification by faith. But 
the comparision is superficial as- the distinction between- those- -two-types— is 
entirely different from the !^rT Vaisnavite views of sahetuka katakfa and 
nirhetuka kataksa, 

39. Stotraratnam, 22. 

40. Bh. 0.18:66. 

41. Af«w 2 M^^{/jP-pat/-caramaslokaprakaranam-&ut 8, 

42. Cf. Bh. b. 4: 32. 
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Ettachnient to the result. They further hold the view that the scriptural 
duties, being the ccmmandments of God, should be performed for His 
satisfaction by these people. Otherwise, they would have to suffer for 
their negligfuc#* Ramanuja emphatically remarks that nitya and 
naimittika deeds are to be carried out as they are done to worship 

GodA^ 

//. Contradiction ; According to the Tenkalai view, the path of 
devotion is by nature contradictory to the jiva who is a sesa or one who 
is in tune with the will of God. The paths of duties and of knowledge 
assume an egoism which contradicts prapatti. The Vatakalais, however, 
say that the path of devotion is not in any way opposed to the nature of 
the self, but is opposed to only one’s miserable condition. The so-called 
egoism is but a reference to our own nature as self, and not to ahankdra^ 
an evolute of matter. 

12- Duties of castes : On the social side, the Tenkalais feel that 
the acts of the prapannas are amoral and should not be judged by the 
moral standards applicable to the ordinary man following the rules of 
varnakrama^ and the question of moral laxity, condemnation or condona- 
tion does not arise in their case. Duties prescribed by the Dharmasdstr a 
texts could however be carried out only for keeping the social status; 
but they are not binding on the prapannas. But the Vatakalais insist on 
the performance of svadharma or the duties relating to one’s station in 
life even in the stage after prapatti as kaihkarya^ and in conformity with 
the divine command. They support their view on the strength of 
Laksmt Tantra"^^ according to which a learned man shall never violate 
the conduct prescribed in the Vedas\ these duties have to be performed 
at any cost The Lord declared that the Vedas and Smrtis are His 
commands Any one violating whst one is ordained bv them would 
become a sinner. 

13 Accessories on the path of prapatti : The accessories of prapatti 
are counted as sixN'^ The Teukalais hold that the man who adopts the 
path of prapatti has no desire to fulfil, and thus he may adopt any of 
these accessories according to his capacity and inclinations of his mind. 
The Vatakalais, however, think that even those who follow the path of 
prapatti are not absolutely free from any desire, since they wish to have 
bhagavadanubhava, and do service to God. Though they do not crave 
for the fulfilment of an y other kind of need, it is obligatory upon them 

43. Vide; Bhagovadgltabhas ya on IZi 6. 

44. Vide: ibid on 18 : 5.9. 

45. L.T. 17. 94. 

46 Bh.G. 16;23. 

47. L.T. 17: 60, 61. 
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to perform all the six accessories as they have been ordained in the 
scheme. 

14. Cause for the act of self surrender : On the strength of 
upanisadic saying^s the Tenkalais assert that God’s grace could not be 
obtained by mere exposition of religious functions and hence the act 
need not be performed. But the Vatakalais insist that the act of 
prapatti has to be performed. Their argument is supported by a passage 
in the Laksmi Tantra^ *'This means is considered by Me as both easy 
and difficult They father argue that tne passage quoted from 

Mundaka-Upanisad must be taken to signify the importance of the Lord. 
It does not indicate that the act of self-surrender shall not be under- 
taken. If it were to convey this sense, then even jnana-yoga will have to 
be given up, as there is always God who by Himself takes care of 
everything, 

/5. Means of expiation : The prapannas will have their sins 
absolved by God’s forbearance even when they are done voluntarily. 
Therefore, the Tenkalais say, there is no need to perform any act of 
expiation. This receives support from the Gitd^^ where the Lord declares 
that He would free the prapanna from all sins. But the Vafakalais 
insist that the act of expiation has to be done to get relief from the 
sinful acts done voluntarily. This will be the course when the prapanna 
has adequate facilities to perform them. According to them, repetition 
of the act of self-surrender shall be the course to be adopted only when 
the prapanna is helpless. 

16. Adoration of bhagavatas : According to Tenka^ai ideal, the 
devotees of God shall be treated on a par with one another irrespective 
of the caste to which they belong The prapanna is a bhagavata and his 
spiritual worth is not in any way influenced by his birth and social 
status and it is one of the greatest offences to treat him with indiffe- 
rence, disregard, illwill or contempt on the ground of caste. The idea 
Df service extends to all castes and outca^tes irrespective of the soqial 
distinction determined by varnasrama ideal. They support their ideal 
on the strength of Mahahhdrata.^^ The Vatakalais say that though the 
devotees of God have certainly to be respected and should on no account 
be disregarded, the rules of caste which pextain to the body and not to 
the soul apply as long as the body endures and not annulled by the act 
of prapatti. There wii], of course, be no difference in the attainment of 


48. Mud. Up, 3.2 : 3. 
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maksa and there will be no such things as castes in paramapada, but as 
long as the body lasts, the prapanna^ too, however great his devotion to 
God and however pure his life, has to follow the rules and regulations 
of castes in social life. ** The temple cow is certainly more worthy than 
other cows in as much as its milk, butter and the like are used in the 
service of God, but on that account it does not cease to be a cow”. 
Similarly, a man of a low caste shall be respected with the reverence 
due to a devotee as he is superior to all others in his caste. 

17 . God's immanence : The Tenkalais say that God, owing to His 
immense capacity can enter into a soul which is atomic in size to 

accomplish acts which could not otherwise be accomplished. The 

Vatakalais assert that God is immanent in the jiva as its antaryamin and 
there cannot be any place in the world, either animate or inanimate 
where God is not present, and hence there is no question of God enter- 
ing any soul. 

18, Kaivalya : This consists in having the experience of self alone, 
otherwise called self-realization. It may be called a flight of ** the 
Alone to the Alone ” in which the self enjoys inner quiet and is self- 
satisfied. It is different from God-realization. The Tenkalais maintain 
the view that kaivafya is not a stage on the road of mukti but is mukti 
itself in which the mukta enjoys the " peace that passeth understanding 
In this state the mukta belonging, of course, to an inferior class, is in 

some corner of paramapada and has no hope of intuiting God and 

enjoying the bliss of communion. But the Vatakalais favour the theory 
that kaivalya is only a stage on the path to perfection and those who 
cross it will eventually reach the divine goal. 

There are other minor differences also that exist between these 
two sects. Differences of opinion came into being in many other points 
of practical importance, such as the extent to which pilgrimage could 
conduce to salvation, the duties of a prapanna if he was a sannyasin, 
the details of ceremonials to be observed on certain special occasions, 
the extent of the purifying influence of contact with the bhagavatas, 
the shape of sect mark, etiquette, certain restrictions regarding food 
and service, the relation between sannyasins and householders, the 
tonsure of widows and so on and so forth. But they have little philo- 
sophical or religious basis or background. 

The works of Tenkalai school which are mostly in Tamil are 
complementary to those of the Vatakalais and not contradictory to them. 
The eighteen points of difference enumerated above can be reduced to 
the single problem of krpd versus karma in its aspect of the practice 
of upnya. If salvation is antecedent merit and justification by effort, it 
is said to involve more faith in the inexorability of the moral law of 
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karma than in the inescapability arising from divine grace If salvation 
is by faith and antecedent of grace and guarantees the remission of sin 
without any condition like remorse, it is said to favour the faith in 
election and predetermination and the idea of divine arbitrariness which 
might lead to the toleration of moral laxity and chaos. Vedanta 
Desikan’s view of vyaja or occasion seems to be a good reconciliation 
of the two extreme views The Lord is Himself the upaya and the 

upeya and the true meaning of human responsibility consists in our 
responsiveness to the call of divine mercy Even a • esture and change 
of heart and the feeling of unworthiness shown in an infinitesimal 
degree on the part of the sinner evokes sympathy and elicits 
the infinite grace of the Saviour. A spark of repentance destroys 
the whole load of avidya-karma and thus an infinite series of 
karma is annihilated by infinitesimal effort It is the recognition 
of the fact that endeavour consists in recognising the futility 
of endeavour. This view preserves the idea of divine justice and provides 
for the domination of divine grace which is its fruition. And if there is 
any difference between these schools it is in the starting point and not in 
the goal. It is, so to say, in the emphasis of aspects and not in the 
choice of opposing theories. If it is assumed that the human will is in 
any way free, it conflicts with divine determinism. It is difficult to take 
the dilemma by the horns or escape between them or rebut it. Daya 
is neither won by effort nor forced on the individual soul. If the 
problem is restated in terms of ^artraka sdstra or Hetu sastra '’or logic, 
the distinction becomes philosophically negligible. Kotaksa or grace 
nQiihQt sahetuk a nor nirhetiik a It is based on organic union. Mystic 
experience is alogical and amoral and it is illegitimate to apply logica 
and ethical tern s to the transcendent law The g«ft of grace and self* 
gift are virtually related like the systole and diastole of the heart; their 
relation involves rec procity and responsiveness. The sucking of the 
mother’s milk by the child is instinctively related to the spontaneous 
secretion of milk and the two form an organic process in the mainte- 
nance of life It is impossible to divide this unitive proctj- 5 and decide 
how much it comes from the child and how much from the mother. 
Similarly, the jiiini is dearest to God, the saririn ard C<'d is dearest 
to jfiiani, the sarira. and this organic relation is beyond logical analysis, 
Daya pours itself fully into the self and the self flows irresislibly into 
days; and it is undesirable, so to say, to dissect this Jiving flow into 
the logical categories of cause and effect. 


In conclusion, we may say that the relation between righteous- 
less and redemption in the working of God in the human history is a 
loly mystery which is more worthy of reverential study than analysis of 
ogteal categories or philosophical dogmas. The karmakrpa riddle is 
he mystery of the religious experience and cannot be highly dismissed 
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as theological dogma meant for tlie ignorant. The vexed problem cannot 
be solved either by logic or by ethics. It can be dissolved only by the 
direct intuition of God which is the experience of the Alvars, If such is 
llie case, the distinction between the two schools regarding the working 
of krpa is a distinction without much difference. 



SRI K.N. SRINIVASAN 


VEDANTA DESIKA AND SIMHABHUPALA 


Tradition has it that the poet-philosopher Vedantadesika 
composed the Subhasitamvl and three small works of his at the request 
of or for the enlightenment of Simba nayaka son of Madhava. Studies 
have been undertaken to identify this Simha nayaka but all the attempts 
have been concentrated on the history of the Andhra territory. It 
appears that a person with the same name and of the same parentage 
closer to the seats of learning adorned by Dcsika could be the person 
referred to by tradition. 


Late Sri M.T. Narasimha ayyahgar of Central College, Bangalore 
in his introduction to the Subhasitanlvi (Sri Vani Vilasa Sanskrit Series, 
No. 10, 1908) refers to the popular tradition that ‘this work was com- 
posed by the author for Uie benefit of Fnnce Sarvajna Sihgappa nayaka 
who sought moral and religious instruction at his hands ’ and discredits 
the observation made by Professor Sesaginsastriar in his i eport on a 
sea rch for Sanskrit and Tamil manuscripts 1896-97 (No. 1 - p. 9) identi- 
fying this prince with Sarvajia Sihgama nayadu or Sirnhabhiipala, the 
author of the Rasarnavasudhakara^ who was one of the ancestors of 
Vehkatagiri Rajas flourishing about a d. 1330. 

But Sarvajna Sihgama nayadu, according to Rao bahadur 
KL. Viresalihgampantulu, (Telugu poets - Part 1) ^ was a contemporary 
of Praudha Devaraya of Vijayanagar (1442-1447). He was also the 
tenth in descent from the progenitor of the Vehkatagiri-line of princes. 

Bammera Potaraju the author of the Andhra Maha Bhagavatamu, 
^aid to have been a poet of Sihgama nayadu and the Telugu poet 
5rinatha and Mallinatha the commentator of Kalidasa are said to have 
it tended his court. t 
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■ Veca’^taiies'^a lived only upto 1369 and therefore according 
:o Sri M T. Naras’hpha ayyahga. 'Prof. Sesagiri Sastriar’s identification 

in Giiestion is untenable. ’ 


Sri Narasimha ayvc hgar, then, examines the pedigree (on page 
"UO ^f ^he Venkatagiri Rajas from the introductory chapter given in the 
Rasarnn'a sudkakara according to which he is the son of Annap5ta and 
Annaniamba. grandson of Sihgaprabhu and great-gi andson of Yacama- 
nayaka and concludes that Sihgaprabhu the grandfather could have 
been the person to be identified as he could have been a contemporary 
of Vedanta desika. He also draws support from a reference which has 
it that Anapota reddi (1340 to 1369) son of Anavemareddi, of the 
Reddi rulers of Kondavldu dynasty from Addahki was killed during the 
life-time of the latter (father) in a battle by Madhava nayaka of 
Vehkatagiri. This Madhava nayaka or Mada nayaka was the son of 
Sihgaprabhu (who was a contemporary of Vedanta desika) and the 
father of the author of the Rasarnava sudhskara. 

But after reaching the conclusion on page nine, the learned 
author proceeds further and writes — 

Further in the commentary Ratnapetikd^ we meet with the 
epithet Rajamahendranagarasthita as applied to this prince. If this be 
correct, we are led to suppose that Rajahmundry was under the authority 
of the Vehkatagiri Rajas at the time of composition of the Subhasitartivi. 
This poem cannot in that case be later than a.c. 1340, as the Reddi 
lulers took possession of the country about that year. Considering 
however, the style and matter of the work, I am inclined to place it 
between 1310 a.c. and 1320 a.c. 

The author of this paper also inclined to place the work 
between a.d. 1310 and 1335 a period during which Vedanta desika 
Lad produced the maximum number of his philosophical writings, the 
earlier period of his life having been de\oted to the study and the 
Hnalysis and to the production of poetic works and the still later period 
being taken up in the consolidation and production of catechisms and of 
liis magnum opus. 


This identification of the person who came in contact with the 
poet-philosopher with Sihgaprabhu is open to many objections. ‘ Sihga- 
prabhu has had a son Madhava or Mada but not a father by that name 
The concluding verse of the Tattvasandesa mentions that the elucidation 
given in the work was by Desika to the son of Madhava 


idamlti nigamantadekikena 
pratisamadisyata madhavstmaja^ya 



VEDANTA DESFKA AND STMHABHUPALA 7-3 


Tlie father of SihgaprabhUj according to the RasUrnavasudhakara, wa.s 
Anapota and not Madhava. 

While the Subhasiianivi is a small garland, though a masterpiece 
of its kind, of didactical poems containing one hundred and forty four 
gems collected in twelve chapters having twelve verses each - analysing 
human beings after their character, moral ideas and philosophical ideas 
are set out in one and the same stanza by paronomasia (slesa) or allegory 
(anyapadesa). According to tradition, the three works, Rahasya sandeka 
a short work explaining the vedic phrase ‘ ahamatma iia deho‘smi% 
Rahasya sandesavivarana another short work explaining certain points in 
the earlier work and Tattvasandesa, another short work devoted to 
explaining the introductory phrase in §ri Ramanuja’s ^rirahgagadyam 
were composed by Vedanta desika for the benefit of the son of "Madhava, 
To quote the penultimate stanza of the last of the three works. 

trividhacidacidekat antra laksye 
yaiipati yamuna bhasite ^nuyoktuh j 
idamiti nigamanta desikena 
pratisamadUyata madhavatmajasya // 

‘*The son of Madhava who was deeply interested in being initiated in 
the writings of Ramanuja and Alavandar (Yamunacarya) wms provided 
^►y Nigamantamahadesika with this clarification on the phrase beginning 
with trividha cid acit. 

Should the epithet sarvajna be meaningful, (it should be so as is 
corroborated by its long and uncontroverted use) this Sirnhanayaka would 
not have been satisfied with the three small books, which, judged by his 
standard expressed by his epithet, would be only elementary; what is 
worse, the Subhdsitanivi is not the type of work which could - have 
pleased Sarvajna Sirnhanayaka. The author need not be mistaken to 
decry the standard or excellence of the work in any way), 

Vedantadesika is said to have addressed the prince in the last 
stanza (which compares only with the sage Kauva’s parting advice to 
Saknntala) thus — 

sattvasthan nihhrtam prasndaya satdm vfttim vymasthapaya 
trasya brahmaviddgasas trnamiva traivargikdn bh^vaya / 
nitye kesini niksipan nijabharam sarvamsahe srisakke 
dharmafp dharaya catakasya kusalin dharBdkaraikdmtindk ff 

This stanza is apparently simple and its simpler meaning .ia 
adequate for a prince in advising him how one could li^d the life of. a 
prapannoi (a dedicated soul), a king, though he be, Desika is said to: 
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have despatched the script of the Subhasitanivi and the three short 
works through the chosen scholar-messengers of the prince addressing 
him by the above quoted st inza of advice. 

Having thus dismissed the attempt to identify the ‘Madhava^s 
son’ with Sarvajia Simha, the author of the Rasarnava sudhakara. we 
shall now sift the other claims. 

The case for identification of the person with Sihgaprabhu of the 
Vehkatagiri dynasty, who was the grandfather of SarvajHa Simha has 
also been discussed and dismissed already. 

Except the two stanzas at the end of the Tattvasandesa quoted 
above which indicate that the work was in response to an enquiry for the 
'son of Madhava’ (Madhavatmajasya) and that it was addressed to a king 
there is no further material available anywhere in the works of Vedanta- 
desika to serve the purpose as internal evidence. 

The Vaibhavaprakukika stuti (a poem of one hundred and sixty 
six slokas beseeching the benevolence of the poet-philosopher) indicates 
the composition in hundred and twenty eighth stanza thus — 

sugunn subhasitanSm 
mdlQ racita mahatmansm prityai j 
nirmama suhrddrn vidusd 
nigamantagurum bhajdmi tum nityam // 

Vhile this, the earliest of the eulogies of Vedantadesika (believed 
to have been composed shortly afrer the lifetime of the poet-philosopher) 
sung by a most ‘filial’ follower and powerful exponent of his philosophical 
treatises, Mahacarya, (popularly known as Candamarutam Doddayacarya 
of colasimhapura) does not give any more details about it, the two 
works which took ‘ inspiration and material from Doddayacarya’s work 
give further details. They are the Vedantadekikavaibhava prakakika, 
a manipravaja work by Govindacarya or Periya Appahgar and Guru- 
paramparu prabhdva of the third pontiff of Parakdlamatham - both of 
which could not have been produced before the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century. The former of these describes the person to be 
identified as Sarvajma nayaka, son of Madhava who ruled from Ekasild- 
nagari Rajmahendra patfana. The latter work gives the person’s name 
as Sarvajma Singappa nayaka but docs not mention either the name of his 
father or that he was a prince. These two books also mention that 
Sinihanlyaka made enquiries (as to who was the best living exponent of 
Ramanuja’s system of philosophy) and then sent chosen srivaisnavas 
(two according to the former and a few according to the latter) to 
Vedantadesika as the prince could not pay his respects in person to the 
poets-philosopher. 
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The Ratnapetika commentary on the Subhasiianivi (by Srinivasa) 
makes mention of the prince but the versions differ with different redac- 
tions of the manuscripts. Three versions are there - as follows ; 

(i) the prince Sihga in Rajamahendra nagara 

(ii) the prince Sarvajna Sihga ruling in Rajamahendranagara 

(iii) the prince Sarvajna Sihga 

We know that the history of events in the fourteenth century in 
India was more confused than as it is accepted even now after long and 
considerable audit by historians. The sudden scourge of Mohammedan 
invasions which were more in the nature of plunder or dacoity than 
organised royal expeditions or conquests and the insecurity felt every- 
where should have blurred the perceptibility of contemporary narrators 
if any; and more so where the scholars attached all importance to the 
teaching and material than to personalities and names. It is thus likely 
that the names have been introduced in these later works by conjecture 
taking the more prominent names in the history as recounted then. It 
is also significant to note that all of these three writers lived in the. 
northern region of Tamilnad far removed from the place where the 
incident had occurred - the first writer at Cdlasimhapura (§olihgar) the 
second at Mysore and the third at Tirupati or KanchL 

Another paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle whose name 
bears a close resemblance to Simhabhupala had combined in himself 
royal prowess and scholarship. He was the Yadava ruler of Devagiri, 
Sihghana son of Jaitrapala. A commentary on Sarngadeva^s Sahgita^ 
ratnakara has been traced to him. This work had been earlier attri- 
buted to the pen of Sarvajna Simha, probably on account of the 
similarity of names. But it is impossible to consider this Sihghana for 
our case, as he ruled from a.d. 1210 and breathed his last in a.d. 1247 
twenty two years before Vedantadesika was born. 

But, who then is the Simhabhupala or Madhava’s son who had 
betaken to the discipleship of Vedantadesika ? 

Every student of history knows that ^the Hoyasala^monarch 
Hittideva of Dvarasamudra was converted to Srivaisnava faith by Sri 
Ramanuja and was thenceforth known as Visnuvardhana. With the fall 
of the Cola empire, Visnuvardhana was doubtless the greatest emperor 
of South India. He and his successors made distinct contributions to 
the expansion and progress of the Vaisnava movement in South India. 
A number of temples dedicated to Vis^u came into being and a number 
of inscriptions dating between 1311 and 1340 in Avinasi, Bhavani, 
Coimbatore,. Oopicettipalayam and Erode taluks would show that the 
was: then under the undisputed suzerainty of “the JEioya^la^. 
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During this period the Hoyasala monarch was Viraballala or Ballaja III. 
In the history of the Hoyasaias their generals held positions of colossal 
importance and were household names with citizens as the monarchs 
themselves w^ere. 

Peruma} dandanayaka was a devoted general of Visauvardhana. 
His name itself suggests that the Perumal could have migrated from the 
Tamil country, because the name Perumal is a purely Tamil name. 
PerumaFs son was Madhava dandanayaka whose name was also promi- 
nent among the Hoyasa}as' generals. Madhava had many epithet-' to his 
name such as mahcipradhani and paramavisvasi . He had founded the 
castle at Dannayakkahkottai in the G5picettipalayam taluk from where 
he virtually ruled as a representative of the Hoyasaja monarchs. Innu- 
merable donations and benefactions in his name are witnessed among 
the Vaisnavite. He had two sons Ketaya and Sihgaya or Sihgana both 
have made liberal endowments to the temples. Madhava and his sons 
are said to have been in charge of fourteen countries with their capital 
at Terkanambi. Ketaya is said to have endow'ed properties for conduct 
of worship in Visnu shrines for the welfare of his brother Sihgana. From 
all these one thing is clear and it is that Simhanayaka or slhganayaka 
like his brother, father and grandfather must have been an ardent 
devotee of Visnu and it is no wonder that he betook to the feet of an 
acsrya of the stature of Vedanta desika. 

It is already settled among the historians that Vedantadesika had 
to flee Srirangam in A.D. 1327 when the holy town was ravaged by the 
Mohammedan bands. Lokacarya accompanied the utsava deity of 
Rahganatha (Namperuma}) in a southerly direction and Vedantadesika 
Ted to the west taking with him the philosophical manuscripts and in 
particular the Sruiaprakdsikd (commentary on Sribhdsya) of Sudarsana- 
bhattar along with the latter’s two young sons. It is also certain 
that for a considerable part of the Mohammedan interregnum at Sri- 
rangam, Vedantadesika lived in Satyakalam which has been distingui- 
shed from Satyaraangalam and identified with a place near Kollekalam. 
It was over this area that the Hoyasaja general Simhadandanayaka 
virtually rulled during the second quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Further this area never attracted the attention of the Mohammedan 
invaders. It is a matter of adding two and two to afiirm that the 
Subh^sita niyi and the three small works mentioned above besides many 
other compositions could have been composed in this calm and serene 
atmosphere. 

There may still bei?ne apparent hurdle in identifying this Hoyasala 
general as the personality referred to in the traditional accounts of the 
life of Vedantadesika. The Vafbhava prakasika^ Guruparampard and 
thQ [Ratnapetikd» commentary mentioned above all state that the initia- 
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tioji of ihe ruler by Vedantadesika was througb the medium of certain 
srivaisnavas and not in person. But in Doddayacarya’s stuti there is no 
mention even of the name of the prince. As the writer has shown in the 
earlier part of this study, it will not be unreasonable to agree with the 
writer that authors of these three works should have taken a ruler by 
name Simhanayaka for granted, tried to connect one of the historical 
figures of that name with the theme and should have invented the 
medium of ‘ two ’ or ‘ few ’ srivaisnavas to explain how the ruler of 
Deccan could have communicated with the great acarya* 


The three small works mentioned above are in manipravala style- 
the compositions are thus basically Tamil with a few Sanskrit words 
Woven into their text and a knowledge of Tamil is essential to read and 
understand the v^orks. An Andhra ruler who never came to the South 
or who never knew Tamil could not have come into such literary corres- 
pondence with Vedantadesika. To him nothing in these works could 
have been useful. From this point of view also, identification of Simha- 
bhupala with Sihga dandanayaka, son of Madhavamahapradhani would 
be nearer truth than of thinking him to be an Andhra ruler. 

The penultimate verse of the Tattvasandesa quoted above merely 
narrates that ‘‘thus Madhava’s son was given enlightenment (or clarifi- 
cation) This may as well point out to a personal meeting of Madhava’s 
son Smgadandanayaka and Vedantadesika. Unlike Sarvajna Simha 
this Singadandanayaka does not appear to be a poet or one with a lot 
of learning, but he appears to be just a devotee of Visnu and one greatly 
interested in contributing his mite to the propagation or expansion of 
Ramanuja’s system of philosophy in the world. 

One more reading of the entire subject drives to the following 
conclusion : — 

Madhava’s son Simhadandanayaka, the lord of the fourteen 
territories with the capital at Terkanambi should have received Vedanta- 
desika into the territory and have spent some time at his feet. To a 
general who had to be busier than the monarch himself in the admini- 
stration of the state, there would not have been much time to learn the 
works meant for a pandit at the feet of Vedantadesika. The general 
should have been initiated with the gadyas and a detailed exposition by 
Vedantadesika could have been commenced but stopped or given up 
soon either for the reason of low receptivity in the general or for paucity 
of time for the general. This conclusion fits in well with the fact that at 
the end of these three minor works, Vedantadesika gave him a verse 
containing the most practical teaching in simple terms for a ruler accom- 
panied by a didactic piece of poetry, namely, the Subddtanivi. 




Dr, UMAKANT THAKUR 

MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF SOUTH INDIA 
AS PROVIDED IN THE SKANDA PURANA 


Anantagiri : This is a mountain spoken of by none of the modern 
scholars so far. However, as it finds mention in the Vehkatscala^ 
mc^hatmya of the Skanda purdna it may be conjectured to be situated in', 
the vicinity of the vehkatdcala. A pond named devatirtha is said to be 
located thereon d 

Anjanddri : It is also known as anjandcala. It is identical with 
venkatdcala. It is ascertained that in satyayuga at the request bfi 
Vrsabhasura venkatdcala was named as vrsabhacala and in tr^myuga it 
was known as anjandcala as anjandy the mother of Hanuman practised 
penance here. In dvdpara it was known as sesdcala and in kaliyuga it is 
named as venkatdcala since it removes all sins.^ 

Arani : This is a river near Narayanapuri^ in the vicinity ot 
venkaiddriA Its western bank is full of trees. ^ The phallus of 
Agastyesvara is also situated very near to it.^ 

Arundcala : According to the Skanda purdna aruftdcaJa is 

situated in the dravida (i.e , the Deccan) country. Its extent is said to 
be twenty four miles. It is held that the Lord Siva resides here in th^ 
form of this mountain. It is the abode of all the deities and semi-gods: 


1. SK. Vai. Ven. M. 17. 1. 79-80, 

2- Tirthahka, P. 508. 

3. Sk. Vai Ven. M. chapter 5, Verse 46, 

4. ibid, chapter 5. 

5. ibid. 5.62. 

6. ibid. 5. 63-64. 

7. Sk. Ma. A.ch. M.U. 4 - 10-14. 
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It is treated as superior to sumeru, kailasa and mandaracala. The 
Tirthahka (Page 352) also refers to it and identifies it with modern 
tiruvanndmaiai in South India. Tiruvannamalai is said to be the Tamil 
name of arunacala. As regards the mention of this mountain in the 
puranas the Tirthahka refers to the Skanda purana, but the references 
given therein seem to be wrong. ^ 

It is situated at a distance of six furlongs from the Tiruvannamalai 
station,^ which stands at a distance of forty two miles from Viliapuram 
on the Villupuram-Gudur line. The Skanda purdfta further reveals 
that in the beginning this mountain was in the form of fireJ^^ It was like 
the colour of copper and hence it is also known as sonacala, as the text 
shows. After the prayer of the deities it changed its previous form and 
took the present one. It is known by different names’^ in the different 
ages viz, in krtayuga it is known as agnimayakaila , in treta - mani^ 
parvata^ in dvapara ~ haiakagiri, and in kaliyuga - marakatacala. In 
krtayuga it was all fire and when the sages rounded it from outside, then 
it became cold. Arunctcala is said to be situated to the south of 
sonadriJ“ 

Bhrgu: The mountain Bhrgu is said to be situated on the south 
of reva. Suiabheda, a place of pilgrimage is situated on it.^^ Mr. 
Dey’s bhrgutimga^^ is not identical with this. Dr. Kane, however, 
refers to one bhrgutuhga^^ near amarakantaka which may be identified 
with this bhrgu parvata, 

Citrakuia : This is one of the fifteen rivers rising from the rksa* 
pdda<,^^ The Vayu (45-99) and the Matsya (14—25) puranas also mention 
it likewise,*'^ Mr. Dey identifies it with payasvini.^^ 

Citrotpala : It rises from mountain rksapada.^^ The Brahma^ 
purUffa (27, 31-32) also supports what the Skanda purSna says in this 


8. The Tirth. (page 6, Foot No. 8) refers to chapter 3 instead of ch. 4. of Aruna- 
cala mahatmya. 

9. Tlrth. P. 353. 

10. Sk, Ma. A.ch. M.P. 7. 8-16. 

11. ibid. P. 7. 3-5. 

12. ibid. U. 4. 29. 

13. Sk, Ava. Reva. 44. 8-9. 

14. Oeog. Die. 34. 

15. Hist. Dns. IV. 739. 

16. Sk- Ava. Reva. 4. 45-48. 

17- Hist- Dns. IV. 744, 

18. Geog. Die. 50. 

19* Sk. Ava. Reva. 4. 45-48. 
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fpspect. Mr. Dey identifies it with citropalar^ the river mahSnadi in 
Orissa. 

. Dandadri : According to the Skdnda purana dandddri is the western 
part of arundcala or soncicala*^^ 

Dardura parvafa: The name of ihis mountain finds mention in 
the Skanda purana-- in association with the other mountains of India. 
But its location is not evident in this purana However, the name 
occurs in several other puranas-^ also and accordingly it has been identi- 
fied with the nilagiri hills. Mr. Dey also observes that it is the nilagiri 
hills in Madras State. 

Dasdrnd : It is mentioned as one of the fifteen tributaries of the 
river gangd. It takes its rise from the rksopsda mountain. Wilson 
identifies it with the modern Dasan/^ which rises in Bhopal and falls 
into the Betwa. It flows through the country of Dasarna,^^ the eastern 
part of Malva, its capital being Vidisi, the modern Bhilsa situated on 
the vetravati or Betwa (Megh. I 24-25;. Mr. Dey also refers to and 
locates it as said above. 

Erandi sangama : This is a place of pilgrimage on the north bank 
of the Viarmadd?-^ It is said to be the purifier of sins . Tht Matsya 
(191.42; 193.65) and the Padma (1 18. 41) puranas^^ refer to erandiiirtha 
as a river being the tributary of the narmadd in Buroda territory which 
is called uri or or- The word itself indicates that it is the confluence 
of the river erandi with the narmada Hence it may be identified with 
the erandi -narmada -sangama as evinced by the Matsya (194.32), the 
Ktirma (II 41.85; 42.31) and the Padma (I 18 41) purdnis.^^ 

Gandhamddana : The Skdnda purana}- holds that Badarinatha is 
situated on the mountain of gandhamddana. (See Gandhamadana in 


20. Geog. Die. P. 50. 

21. Sk. Ma. A.ch M 4-28. 

22. Sk. Ma. ke. 30. 32-35. 

23. Ref. by His. Dhs. IV. 745. 

24. Geog. Die. p. 53. 

25. Ref. by Hist. Dhs. IV. 745 

26. Skt. Eng Die, Page 662. 

27. Geog. Die. Page 54- 

28. Sk. Ava. Reva. 103.3. 

29. ibid. 217.1. 

30. Hist. Dhs. IV. 751. 

31. ibid. 

32- Sk. Vat. B. M* 4. 3- 
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North India al .o' It is further said to be located in South India^ and 
. assjcialed .rith ramekvaralinga at SetubandhaT^ Mr Dey also says 
tint a porti'^n of :h!s mountajn was brought by HanumanU^ It is pointed 
jjt ti'o ? Raraesvarain in South India The Skanda purdna, further, 

■ ocatc: it ii 

Ganga : The Skanda purdna^^ mentions it as the holiest river in 
t'le three worlds. It has fifteen tributaries namely - mahdnada^ 

mandakini, dasdrnd, citrakutd^ tamasa, vidasa, karabhd^ yamuna^ 
cftrotpald^ vfp^zsd, ranjand and vdluvdhini ~ all rising from the rksa 
mountain Ganga flowing to the South is known as the or 

tile daksjna gahgd.^^ 

Ghatlkdcala : Besides ghafikdcala , aru^ddri. hastisaila, and 
grdhrsdri loo are situated in the South, and in the vicinity of ksiranadu 
Dr. Law refers to it and places it at Sholinghur in the North Arcot 

c - strict 


Godlvcrl : This is a very sacred and renowned river in South 
ludiad^ It issues from hrahmagiri which is situated on the side of a 
’ Jlage named Tryarabaka existing at the distance of twenty miles from 
T^asik.*^- its length is said to be two hundred yojanas.^^ It is called 
giutami also n the Brahma purdna.^^ Dr Kane has dusted several 
p ges in regard to ii,^^ It is the largest and longest river in South India 
According to Dr. Law it rises from the western ghats. It takes its source 
in the Nasik hills of the Bombay State and cuts through a good portion 
of the Andhra StateN^ He says that it is about nine hundred miles 
ill length. It falls into the Bay of Bengal in the district of Godavari 


33. Sk. Bra. Sc. M 1-27. 

34. Geog. Die. 60. 

35. Sk. Pra. V. kse. 16. 82-84. 
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Gokarnagiri : It is a mountain on which Ravana is said to have 
oer\>rnied austerities/^ Mr. Dey identifies it with the modern 
Gomuklii, two miles beyond Gangotii The identification of Gokarna 
with Gornukb!-® is supported by Dr B C. Law also. It is a large roc 
called cow’s mouth by the Hindus from its resemblance to the head 
and body of that animal/^ 

GpJhradri: The name occurs in association with arunddri, 

hastisaila. and ghatikdcala in South India Mr Dey^^ Dr. Kane^^, 
Dr. Law^^ and Cunningham^^ refer to its namesake which is locate 
under Gaya and nence not identical with this. 

Hastfsauai This is a hill situated in South India. The name 
occurs in association with arunddri^ grdhradri, and ghafikacala (q.v.) 
The river suvarnamukhari stands forty miles north ot^it, on the north 
bank of which exists kamalasarovara. The Vehkatacala stands five 
miles to the north of kamalasara^ Thus it may be located to the south 
of venkatacala^^ at a distance of about forty— five miles from it. 

Hdtakagiri : Same as Arundca^a (q v.). 

Kalyanadl : This is a river near the holy river suvarnamukhari 
said to be as holy as the kalindi and the jahnavi,^^ The kalya issues 
from vrsabhctcala.^^ The kalyd is praised as the best of all the rivers. 
Hoth the banks of this river are said to have been thickly covered with 
trees and creepers of various types and are a very comfortable place for 
Hermits whose hermitages abound in this place The vehkatacala^^ is 
said to be at a distance of half a yojana north from the confluence of 
suvarnamukhari and kalyd, the height of which is one yojana. 

Krsnaveni : This is a river in South India in the vicinity of 
venkatdcaia.^^' Dr. Kane identifies it with the confluence of krsm 
a.iid venyd^^ and says that it issues from the sahya mountain. 

4-S. Sk. Ma. ke. 8. 44 

4-9. Geog. Die. 70 
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Karahha : This is one of the fifteen tributaries of the river 
ganga.^‘* A*! of them have originated from God Rudra and they take 
their rise from rksapada mountain (q.v.). The river karabha is so 
called I>fcau8e ihe brilliantly shines while she flows on^^ as the moon 

siiines at night with her flowing rays. 

Arirm . According to the Skanda purana^^ it is a holy river in 
South India. A bath in it in the month of kUrtika would bring one 
great merit Some of the puranas and the epics^s are of opinion that 
it riaes in the sahya mountain in South India. This river is also known 
as the daksina ganga Dr. B.C. Law explains that it starts from 
Coarg and passes through the districts of Coimbatore and Trichinopoly 
and falls into the Bay of Bengal.'^o 

Kaveri sangama : This is the confluence of the kdveri and the 
narmada. Hex© Kubera is said to have obtained siddhi. It is regarded 
as a very holy place for pilgrimage. 

Makanada : This is one of the fifteen tributaries of the sacred 
gangaV- It is said to have issued from the mountain rksapada 
tq.v.) and thought to be very sacred and remover of all sins. 

Maharn.ivai It finds mention nowhere else than in the SkSnda 
fnirafia^‘ it is one of the tributaries of the sacred rivQv gahga and may 
be Identical with the river mahanada (q v.j The Tirthanka^^ refers to 
oiie mahanadi. which is said to be situated in the South. Both of them 
seem to be identical. 


Mahendra^ According to the SkUnda purana it is one of the 
mountains which are regarded as the phalli of God Siva himself. They 
are desenbed as the destroyers of sins. This mountain range consists 
oxjnsaila, mcAendra sahyacala, malyavBn, malaya, vindhya, gandha- 
a na, svetakuta. trikuta, and dardura parvatad^ Mr Dey observes 


64. Sk. Ava. Reva. 4. 45-49. 

65. ibid- 6. 43. 


66. Sk. VaL Veo. M. 25- 6-22. 

67. ibid. 4. 50-53. 

68. Ref by Hist. Dhs. IV. 767. 

69. Nrsimha P 66-7. 

70. Hist. Geog. 162. 

71- Sk. Ava Reva. 29. 8-9. 

72. ibid. 4. 45-49. 

73. ibid, 6.35 

74. The Special Number of KalySn, year 31. Page 332. 

75. Sk. Ma. Ke. 3T 92-94. 
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that the whole range of hills extending from Orissa to the district of 
Madura was known by the name of mah'-ndra patvata'^^ Dr. Kane 
reveals that ill the Ganjam district there is a peak called mahendragiri 
a^ouf 5,000 f«et hfgfe It also finds mention in Allahabad stone pillar 
inscription of Saniudragupta.^^ 

Ma^apahanadi : The name occurs in the Skanda purdnaP^ while 
describing the pilgrimage of Arjuna from bhagirathl to suvarnamukhari. 
Just afte. malapahd the name krsnaveni comes and evidently it seems 
to be situated in South India, Dr, Kane also refers to it as a river in 
the South and says that the town Munipaina by name is situated on its 
bank where there is Paicalihga Mahesvara.^* 

Malay acala : In the Skanda purdna the name occurs in associa- 
tion with mahendra, srisaila^ vindhya, pariydtra and yamdlava.^^ It is 
described as one of the seven mountains of India called Kidaparvatas.^^ 
It is renowned as one of the principal mountains of India, Mr. Dey^^ 
identifies it with the southern parts of the western ghats south of the 
river kaveri.^^ 

Mandakinl : The name of the river mandakinl appears in the 
Skandapurdna in connection with the description of the origin and 
different stages of the river narmadd^’^ which is said to be originated 
from the body of God Rudra, As to the significance of the name it is 
stated that the river narmada while flowing to the South originating 
from the body of God Rudra flowed very slowly near the tree of Kalpa 
and hence it is so called. Dr. Kane mentions it locating it near moun- 
tain citrokuta rising from rksavat 

Maniparvata. Same as Arundcala (q.v.). 

Marakatdcala : Same as Arundcala (q v.). 

Narmada : According to the Skanda purdna:, narmadd and revd 
are identical. It rises from the body of Rudra and hence it is called 

76. Geog. Die. 119. 

77. Hist. Dhs. IV. 777. 

78. C.I.I. VoL III. p. 7. 

79. Sk. Vai Veo. M. 29. 39-48. 

80. ibid. 29.44. 

51. Hist. Dhs. IV. 778. 

52. Sk. Ava. A.C.L.M 3-12. 

53. Sk. Ma. Kau. 39. 112. 
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ri^dra samhhnvl It is said that the hoiy river gahga flows towards all 
tr.e direciici^ w.th its fifteen tributaries rising from the mountain 
rksaplif^ ~\zcoi\. ig to iho Skanda purana thQ river narmads does not 
re^se :c ven at ihe end of the seven kalpas and hence it is called 

Narirada^''^ Ar to the origin of the name narmadd , it is said that 
' ice the deoiNods v.-ere enjoying merriments by dancing and clapping 
Ireir cancs wCiOn scddenly ?, girl was seen before Lord Sankara. Seeing 
i:er. tee der.i:gocU were asionished. Then the bow-holder (Lord Siva) 
c Dserved “ As merrinien t has been given by her activities, separately, 
she will be r: holy river known as narmadd - giver of merriment or 
aniorops ** 

Naraynnagiri or Ndrayonadri • The Vehkatacalamdhatmya of 
ihe Skanda purdna deals with it. The ndrayanagiri is the name of 
V, nkatdcald'^- which is situated in the Dravida country. It is 

recorded Aizt the same mountain is known by diiferent names in the 
c;3.erciit such b.s - in kr-aynga - an janadri^ in tretd - ndrdyana'- 

gi'L in dvapz:ra - sinihasaila and in kaliyuga it is known as sri- 
VifikatJca^a, It is also called paramdtmdJayagiri It is ascertained 
t.:at Ui:re are sixty-six crores of tlrthas on this holy mountain.^^ On 
tais mountain mainly se\ en Hrthas lie which are auspicious.^^ They 
nre - cakrcnlnh d^vatlrtha^ viyadganga^ kumdradharikd > pdpanasana, 
pPndava : nd svami-puskarlni . It is said that one who salutes this' 
iTOuniain even from far away with regards, is released from all sins and 
goes to the residence of God Visnu.^^ 

Paramdtmdiaya : Same as Nardyanaglri. 

Finakini : The name occurs while describing the pilgrimage of 
Aijiiiia to smarnamukhari at vehkaidcala in the South The descrip- 
tion shxows that the river pindkini flows somewhere in between srlparvata 
and venkaidcaia The location of srlparvata is obvious here at the river 
krmaveni he , krsnds^^ Mr Dey has rightly identified it with the river 
penndr in Andhra StateA^o 

89 Ibid. 1. 11. 

90. ibid 2 55. 

91. ibid 5. 45-48. 
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Ranjana : ft is identical with narmada Since a visit to this 
river pleasei the pilgrims it is called ranjana The name is derived 

from the root r anj - io please’. It rises from rksapada mountain 
(<|.v.) It is said to be one of the fifteen rivers that originated from the 
body of Rudra.^®- 

Rsabha : According to i\iQ Stand a pur ana this mountain is situated 
to the south of meru and to the north of dugdhakunda Here stands 
the lake named ramyasara (q v.). 

^ Reva : The river is so sacred that it covers a special chapter in 
Avantikhanda of the Skanda purdna. It is identical with narmada, 
bhrgu asrama and suklatirtha are said to stand at revdA^^ 

Rksapada ; it is also known as rksasaila^^^ mountain. The name 
occurs in the Skanda purdtia while describing the source of narmada. It 
is said that narmada went to the South by the order of the God Siva, 
taking its rise in thQ rksasaila. There are fifteen rivers which are said 
to have taken their sources in thi^ mountain. They are - sona, 
mahdnada, narmada, surasd, manddkini, dasdrna, citrakutd, tamasa^ 
vidasa, karabhd, yamunS, citrotpald, vipasd, ranjana and vdluvahim. 
All these are said to have originated from the body of Rudra.^^^ Dr. 
B.C, Law refers to it as rksavat According to him it is the ancient 
name of the modern vindhya mountain. It is identical with Ouxenton 
of Ptolemy, who identifies it with the central region of the modern 
Vindhya range north of the narmadu.^^^ 

Rsyamtikagirh The Skdnda purdna ascertains that in search of 
SitS, Rama went to pampa from pancavatl and from there he reached 
fsyamukagiri. Thereafter he went to Dundubhi and with Sugriva and 
Laksmana again started for Kiskindha Mr. Dey observes that this 
mountain is situated eight miles from Anegondi on the bank of tunga^ 
bhadrdA^^ The river /? ./wpa rises in this mountain and falls into the 
tungahhadrd after flowing westward. The Tirthdnka (p, 305-307) 
holds that the road which is before the Virupaksa temple leads to this 
mountain. The river tungahhadrd flows here in the shape of a bow. 
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s:;:nS v:.ru:4 m. 

S::™£r.°e»;:.rn g"a",f kno«„ « ,h= -c<.n..as 

WAich form the western boundary of the Deccan. 

Sai^srama ■. The name occurs in connection j' 

of a brahmin of South inCi..- Bm the locaT.on 
^knndfs nurana M is said that Salagrama hill is Visnu. It 
Sdtbe onrof the important mountains of India,.'* and is s.tu.tcd ,n 

tr.c South 

$esacaJa It is also known as sesadri or Usagiri It seems to ’>e 
a peak of the whkafacaW^^ which is situated on the bank of 

in the South. Mr. Dey also refers to it and identifies it wit 

Tfromala*^® and Tirupati, 


Simhadri: It is one of the important mountains of the SouUi 
India It may be identified with the simhacala of the Tirthah^a 
(p* 334). According to it Simhacalam station is situated on the Howrah- 
Waltair lines, five miles before Waltair. The hills stand at a distance of 
t^oand a half miles from the station. The altitude of this place is eight 
hundred feet. It is situated at ten miles to the north of Visakhapattan” m. 
It is said that Hiranyakasipu, throwing down his son Prahlada into the 
ocean, kept this mountain on him, but God Visnu saved him by lifting 
the mountain in bis hand . *21 


Skandanadi : This river is located to the north of the mountain 
Arunacala 42 i This is said to be sacred. Skanda is said to have taken a 

bath sn 


i!!. Sk. Ma. Ke. 31. 9194. 

112. Hist. Gcog. 186. 

iJj. Sk. VaL Veo. M. 10. 51-52. 
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Sona : While describing the origin of the Narmadaj the name of 
the river sifia is mentioned in the Skanda purani It is said that as the 
drops fell down from the sula (trident) of the God Siva while he was 
observing penance, the river was known as sonaA^^ It has taken -its 
source from the rksa mountain (q v.) 

Sonde ala or Sonddri : Vide Arundcala, 

Srlsaila or Sriparvata : It is described as one of the linga parvatas 
of Indian's as to its location on clear reference is found in the 

Skanda purdna. Dr. Kane says that it is a hill situated in Kurnool 
district on the south side of the krmd river fifty miles from Krisna 
station. 

Svdmipuskarinl : It is also known as svamitirtha and svdmi-- 
sarovara. It is said to be situated on the bank of the suvarnamukhari on 
Venkata girl A Vefikatesvara is said to be situated to the south of it.^^s 
All the tirthas are said to enter into the water of this tirtha in the 
morning of the twelfth day of the second half of the month when the 
Sun is in the dhanu rSsiA^^ Mr Dey locates it in Tirupati'^o in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Suvarnamukhari ; It is a holy river on Venkatddri. 

Trikuta : The name occurs in association with the names of the 
mountains w'hich are called liitga-parvatasJ^^ It is said to be the son of 
siimeru mountain. Kalidasa also refers to it which seems to be the tfrahnu 
or trirasmi hill at Nasik.*^^ 

Vaikuntha saila : It 'is a cave where svdmipuskarfni exists. Several 
rivers like suva*'namukharf etc., conic across this cave.*^-^ It is one of the 
siib-llrthas of vehkatdcala. Mr. Dey mentions one baikantha as a place 
of pilgrimage about twenty-two miles to the east of Tinnevelly visited 
by Caitanya.134 
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VayuvEhini : It is mentioned as one of the different names of 
narmadu. It is said that as it takes the creatures to heaven it is called 

vdyuvdhini 

Vendnadi : Mr. Dey identifies it with the river waingahga in the 
Central Provinces. 

VenU-Suvarnamukhari-sah^ama : The confluence of the great 

river vend and the suvarnamukhari begins at the place sixteen miles 
north-east to the tinhatraya^^'^ being combined with this river. The river 
suvarnamukhari runs through the mountainous area to the north. Then 
she flows through the second stage i,e„ on the land for thirty-two miles. 
Then she enters into the country and flows to the east. Thereafterit 
flows to the north, in this country covering the area of twelve miles. 
Vydghrapada is also said to be touched by this river. 

Vehkatdcala : It is a place of pilgrimage in Southern India. It 
is so sacred that it covers a special chapter in the Vaisnavakhanda known 
as Venkatdcala mahaimya^ containing forty subchapters. This chapter 
deals with the sub-tirthas under and praises of the venkatacala^ It is 
also known as vehkatddri or vehkata mahakaila. It is said to be situated 
four miles north to the kamalakhya sarovara,^^^ which is located on the 
north bank of the sacred river suvarnamukhari by name. It is spread 
over fifty-six miles having the altitude of eight miles. Its peak is said 
to be a golden one. It is said to be the abode of God Vjsnu. liesagiri 
is probably the peak of this mountain, where exists the famous reservoir 
known as svamipuskarini . It is situated to the north of Srinivasa and it 
is said to be very auspicious The God Venkatesa stands here, a visit 
to which has been highly eulogised. Those who do not visit this temple 
have been condemned extremely.'"^® 

Innumerable rivers, reservoirs, forests, ksetras, veddranyas, sages 
like Vasistha and others, God Visnu with Laksmi, God Siva with Parvatf, 
Sarasvati and Savitri, all the planets, Asta Vasus, Lokapalas and several 
other deities are said to reside here on the Venkatacala for all the twenty- 
four hours.i^i Dr. Kane^^^ also refers to it and says that it is a mount- 
ain in Dravida country, Arcot district, near Tirupati. He opines that 
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the shrine was once considered so holy that till 1 870 no Christians or 
Muslims were allowed to ascend the hill Tirumaia. According to the 
Skanda purana there are sixty-six crores of ttrihas on this mountain, 
among them sixty-eight hundred are givers of bhakti and vair&gya» 
Eventually it is recorded that there is no ttrtha at all in the world, and 
even those the svamipuskarim is more sacred. It is said that in 
satyayuga at the request of Vrsabhasura, it was named as vrsabhacala, 
in tretd it was known as anjardcala as Anjana, the mother of Hanuman 
practised penance here. In the memoiy of the remaining part it was 
known as sesUcala in dvdpara, and in the kaliyuga it is known as vehkatd- 
cala as it removes all sins.^^^ Lord Vchk. tesa or Vehkatesvara is situated 
on this mountain. 

Vidasd : It is one of the fifteen rivers that rise from the rksapdda^ 
mountain. No detail is found in the Skanda purdna^^^ It may be 
j dentical with the river bidisa which has been identified with the river 
Bes or Brsali which fails into the Belwa at Besnagar or Bhilsa.^'^'^ 

Vimald : It seems to be another name of the narmadd according 
to the Skanda purdnaA^^ 

Vipdps : It is said that as the river narmadd removes the sins it 
is called vipapa also.^^^ 

Vipasd : As all the troubles are caught and not released by the 
narmadd, it is called vipasd^^^ ‘vi’ - means vigara and pdsd means 
bonds) Mr. Dey refers to Bipa^a^^^ and identifies it with the modern 
Bias, in the Punjab. As to its origin it is said that once the sage 
Vasistha was extremely sorry due to the death of his sons killed by 
Visvamitra. Consequently he tied his hands and feet and jumped into 
the river, but the river being afraid of a brahmin-murder unfastened his 
bondage through the strong current and saved him by throwing him on 

the banks. 

Vrsabhdcala or Vrsddri : It is situated on the west bank of svdmi- 
puskarinl The Tirthdnka identifies it with the modern Tirumdli- 
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rimicolafJ^^ According to the Tirthahka it is an old ksetra twelve miles 
north to Madora. Locally it is known as ** dlaghar-koil*\ Yamadharma- 
rSja is said to have observed penance for Mahavisnu in the form of 
a bull and the God was pleased with him. Since then it was called 
vfsabhadri. Vide venkatacala also. 

Vyaghrapada : It is a river which is associated with the con- 
fluence of vena and suvarnamukhariA^^ The famous tirtha known as 
sahkhattTtha is said to be situated on the bank of this river. 


154. Tirthaoka, page 3g6. 

155. Sk. Vai. Ven, M. 34. 37-42. 



SRI MITHILESH CHATURVEDI 


KAKATALIYA - A GRAMMATICAL 
ANALYSIS BY BHARTRHARI 


The Sanskrit word kakatailya is used to indicate a sudden and 
unexpected coincidence, ^ whether welcome or unwelcome.^ Rhetori- 
cians like Appayyadiksita and Jagannathapandita cite the word as an 
example of luptopama? It is derived from the rule samasac ca tadvisayat 
{Paninj sutra 5. 3, 106) which says that the sufBx cha is added to a 
compound having 'that’ (i.e., iva) as its sphere. Bhoja makes his sutra 
more explicit by adding the word dkasmike to it/ The word is quite 
famous in Sanskrit literature and has been taken up by Bhartrhari for 
explaining the sutra 5. 3. 106/ 

Patanjali has raised the question regarding the interpretation of 
the word tad in the rule 5, 3. 106. Surely a pronoun must point at that 

1. (a) For the interpretation and various illustrations, see V.S, Apte; Sanskrit- 

English Dictionary, voL 3, App. E , Poona 1959; G.A. Jacob : A Handful of 

Popular Maxims, Bombay, 1925. 

(b) atarkitopanatatvam citrlkaranam ucyate ka^iks (K) 5.3.74. p. 313, Prachya 

Bharati Series-5, Varanasi, 1967. 

2. upameyavacakatatpadasamabhivySharena kadScit kdkamarane kaddcit krtopa- 
bhoge laksana, 

Nagesa's Uddyota (NU) on Mahdbhasya (MB) 5. 3. 106, p. 404, Nirnaya Sagar 
Press, Bombay. 

3. upamdnamdtravacakdbhavSc cedrie visa ye upamdnalopavyavahara alahkari- 
k3ndm, NU, ibid. 

See also, Kuvalaydnanda of Appayyadiksita (Kuv.), pp. 7-9. Nirnaya Sagar 
Press, Bombay, 1947; RctmgakgMhara (R G.), p. 242, Chowkbamba, 1955. 

4. Sarasvatlkanthdbharana (SKA) 5. 3. 141, pt, 4, Trivendnim Sanskrit Series, 
154, Trivendrum, 194S. 

5. kakatdUyam ity atra prasiddham kyupalaksanam» Vdkyapadiya (VP). 3 
Vrttisamuddeia (Vr). 606. University of Travancore Sanskrit Series 148, 
Trivendrum, 1942. 
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wLlcfi is primary.^ The compound, here, is secondary since it forms a 
base for the addition of the suffix. The sense of iva too, which runs 
from the siitra zve pratikrtau (5. 3. 96), is secondary towards the addition 
of cha- So the answer is : By the word tad, cha is meant- But this is 
incorrect since cha is yet to be added, and before it is added, how can 
the compound be called as being conditioned by it V 

One might say that the expression chavisayat is correct with, 
reference to the future state of the complex formation. It means that 
cha is added to a compound which is not formed except where cha is 
added. But even then^ it is not clear as to which compound cha is to 
be added. Whether it is to be added to the compounds like rajas:a 
(kinglike horse), or some other word, is yet undecided. And before it is 
added, a word could not get the compound-designation. A suffix which 
is already established, may qualify the base in a different operation, as, 
for instance, in the siitra 5*3-30, where the suffix atasuc having been 
already added by the rule 5. 3. 28, is taken as a condition for the appli- 
cation of sixth case-affix. But so long as the suffix has not established 
itself, it cannot function as a qualifier to its own base ^ 

If so. then the zV^-sense though secondary, must be understood 
by the word tad. But when the rVa-sense has already been conveyed by 
the compound, the addition of cha in the sense of zva would be super- 
fluous, If it be said that the suffix must be added because it has been 
enjoined by a rule (vacanasdmarthya), then it could be added even to 
such compounds as sastrisydma because the sense of fva is there. ^ 

Therefore Bhartrhari says that the meaning in such cases is 
conditioned by two iva - senses. The stem (i.c., the compound) is con- 


6. (a) tad ity anena kim pratinirdi^yate, chah, MB. 5. 3. 106, p. 404. 

(b) chasya vidheyataya prat^$3nyena tasyaiva paramar^o yukta ity abhlmanah-, 
NU. ibid. 

7. chapeksa tadvisayatn vidheyatian na gamyate, VP. 3. Vr. 606. 

8. (a) rajMvadii cha visay€ih sydd anyo vety aniicitam / 

tena chasya vidhdndt prdg vyapadeso na vidyate // ibid 607. 

(b) tadvisaydd ity anena ch'ivisayah samdso "vise senopddiyamdnah sarvo rajd^^ 
vadih prasiddho vidhssyamdnah chaprakrtitvdd eva chavisayo *nyo vd pra-- 

kdrdmtorena sambhdyyamdnas chavisayo grh yet ety etdvan na vadhdritam 

mhanca sarvasyaiva samdsasya prakrtitvopapattau kim anena vi^es anena 

vyavacchidyeta na tu svayam alabdhdtmalSLbhah svanimittasyaiva 

vUesanam yuktam^ Belardja^s Prakirnapraks^a (HP), ibid. p. 264. 

9. (a) athavacanddahhihite^pivdrthe pratyayo tada ^astri&ydmdder api samdsdd 

ivdrtkdbhidkd yakdc chapratyayah sydt, ibid. p. 265. 

(b) vacanasamarthyad iti ced sastri&yamadibhyo *tiprasahgah, Klaiyata*s Pradtpa 
(KP), 5. 3. 106, p. 265. 
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nected with one and the suffix with the other. The meaning is caused 
by both the iva - senses in a combination, each of them qualifying the 
other. This excludes the compounds like sastnsyama or rajasva etc., 
for two reasons. In sastnsyama devadatta (knife-black Devadatta) the 
upameya, i.e,, Devadatta, is not included in the sense of the compound. 
So just as Devadatta is compared with sastri (knife) which is famous 
for its black quality, somebody else also may be compared. So 
the upameya Devadatta cannot again function as an upamana as far 
as blackness is concerned. So it does not condition the upamdna. For 
instance, if we want to compare the blackness of Yajnadatta with 
something else, we need not say kastrisydma (devadatta) iva yajnadatta^ 
because as far as blackness is concerned, sastri itself is a suitable 
upamana and the use of Devadatta is superfluous. But in kdkatdliya^ 
the upamana kakatala itself functions as an upameya and it becomes an 
upamana towards a second upameya, namely, killing etc. That’s why 
two iva - senses are explained here. Thus the Kasika vnti says that the 
suffix cha is added in a second zva-sense to a compound which has iva 
as its sphere In the second place, in sastrtsydma etc , only one 
member of the compound is conditioned by the iva ~ sense, while in 
kakatdJiya the compound-whole is qualified by zvz2-sense.^3 


What are the two iva - senses referred to above ? They have been 
explained by PacaBjali and Bhartrhari. In Kakataliya, the word kaka 
(crow) denotes the ai rival of crow and tala (palm-nut) denotes the fall 
of the palm-nut. The arrival of the crow stands for the arrival of some- 
body else, Caitra, for instance. The fall of the palm~nut stands for 
the assault by the bandits. The common property here is the unexpected 
incident. This comparison is expressed by the compound. At their 

10. dvayor ivarthayor arthanimittatvam pratXyate j 
ekenavayavo yuktah pratyayo 'nyena yujyate // 

VP. 3. Vr. 608. 

11. (a) iastrisyamety atra punah prasiddhasyamagunaya yathd sastrya devadatta 

upamlyate, tatha * nyQpiti devaiattd khyenopamanasy^prayojanatvdd eka 
ivdrthaht HP. ibid. 

(b) yady api ^astryupamita devadattas ydnyatro pamdnatvam vaktum iakyam tatra 
yadi ^ yamatvenaiva sSdriyam tar hi iastri^ydma—padaprayogenaha siddhau 
itaravaiyarthyarn, dkarmantarena tu sddrsyam na pratiyata iti hhavah^ NU. 
5. 3. 106, p. 4J4. 

12. ivdrthavisaydt samdsad aparasminn ivarthe eva chah pratyayo bhavati, 

K. 5.3. 106, p.3B. 

13. ip) na hy atra samdsa ivarthe vartate. kirn tafhiJ purvapadam uttarapadarn 

vd Sastriva iydma, ^ pitruso yam vydghra iveti, Nydsa on K: ibid 

(b) kim ca tadvisaycid ity asyevdrtkavisaySt sarvdyayavakad ity arthah. ^asfrU 
^yametyddau purvapadam evdrthavisayam iti na dosah, HXJ . 5.3 106. p, 404. 
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meeting, ao action like killing or enjoying^-^ naturally comes to <^r 
mind. When we want to compare with it something, then the suffix 
cha is intended to be added to denote an upameya like the killing of 
Caitra etcd^ Thus the compound itself denotes the whole process of 

comparison. 

The idea of two /v^-senses is not agreeable to Narayanadaiida- 
nalha.^'^ According to him, the suffix cha merely reveals the iva sense 
inherent in the compound. The reason behind this seems to be that cha 
is a svmhika suffix. But PataSjali has already said that there is no 
sense in adding cha in the sense of iva, which is already expressed by 
the compound. The later writers have generally followed the analy- 
sis given by Fatanjali and Bhartrhari.^^ 

14. cf. yattaya melanam tatra labho me yas ca tadrateh j 
tadetat kakataliyam avitarkitasambhavam / / 

ubhayatropameyam svasya kvacidgamanain tatrcnva rahasi tanvyd avasthanarn 
ca, tena svasya tasyd§ ca samagamah kdkatdlasamdgamasadr&ah iti phalati 
.. .,.,,iathd ca patanadalitam tdlaphalam yathd kdkenopabhiiktam, evam raho 
dar^anaks ubhita hrdayd tanvisveno pabhuktd iti tadarthah, Kuv. pp. 7-8 

15. s'lmdgamasya tddrjaknyddvaydbhinnatvenoktayuktyd tasyoktdrtha eva parya-^ 
vasdnam, Alhakaracandrikd on Kuv. p, 9. 

16. ^a) caitrasya tatrS gamanam kdkasydgamanam yathd I 

dasyor abhinipdtas tu tdlasya patanam yathd j j 
samnipdte tayor ydn yd kriyd tatropajdyatej 

vadhddir upame ye*rthe tayd chavidhir isyatell VP. 3, Vr. 609-610. 

cf. kdkdgamanam iva kdkatdlam, kdkatdlam iva kakataliyam^ MB. 5.3. 
106, p. 404. 

(b) '‘The upamdna is obtained from kdkatala, namely, tdlena yathd kdkasya 
vadhah: ‘just like killing of the crow takes p^ace by the palm-nut.’ The 
upameya is obtained from kakataliyam, namely, dasyund tathd caitrasya 
vadhah : ‘so also killng of Caitra takes place by a bandit.’ The upamdna 
action is incomplete, unless we shown d^n upameya action. This latter is 
indicated by chad* S.D. Joshi, Vydkarana Mahsbhdsya. Avyayibhdvatat- 
purusdhnika (AT A), f.n. 253; Publications of the CASS, Class C, no. 5, 
Poona, 1969- 

17. tad ity anena ivSrthavisayas taddhito nirdi^yate tadvisaya yah samdsah *kdkatd~ 
iddaya ivdrthe^ (3. 2. 5) iti vihitas tasmcLd ivdrthe dyotye dkasmikavisaye 

chapratyayo bkavati anye tv ivdrthavisaydt samSsdd aparasminn ivdrthe 

pratyayam icchanti Mrdayahdrirfi comm, on SKAV. 3. 141, p. 110. 

18. yadi tarhi samdso ' pivdrthe pratyayo * pU samdsenoktatvdt pratyayo na prdpnoti 
MB. 5. 3. 106, p. 404. 

19. cf- kakasyUgamanam yddrechikam, tdlasya patanam ca^ tena tdlena patatd 

kakasya vadhah krtah, evam eva dev adattasya tatra ga man am, dasyunStti 
copanipatak, tasca tasya vadhah krtah. tatra yo devadattasyadnsyundm 
ca samagamah, sa kakat alasamagamasadrsa i^y eka upamdrthah. ata^ 
ca dev adattasya vadhah, sa kakatalasamagamasadr&a iti dvitiya upamdr- 
ihak^ tatra prathamo samdsah, dvitiyo pratyayah 
K. 5.3. 106. pp. 313-314. 

cf. alsoKP, MB. 5.3. 106, p. 404, Siddhdnta^kaumudi . 
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But there, in the compound knkatala^ the two constituents kaka 
and tala have no connection between themselves Unless a connection is 
established the compounding cannot take place in the absence samaV’- 
thya : ‘semantic connection’. For^ without being mutually connected, 
they cannot convey an integrated meaning. Bhartrhari replies to this 
objection by saying that the substantive word here denotes the action 
associated with it So the words kaka and tala denote the arrival of 
the crow and fall of the palm-nut respectively This associated action 
is understood from the integration {xrtti). Elsewhere also, it is seen in 
this way, as, for instance, in dadhyodanah, gudadhanah etc.^^ 


But even when the actions have been thus understood, what 
relation do they bring between the two constituents. Helaraja says that 
the action being understood in this way, the two words function as 
upamdnas of each other. The fall of the palm-nut is unexpected like the 
arrival of the crow and the arrival of crow is unexpected like the fall 
of the palm-nut. Thus the two being upamdnas towards each other, 
connection between them is established and the compound becomes 
possible 22 

But, it is not intelligible how the words kaka and tala function 
as upamdnas of each other when at the same time they stand as the 
upamdnas for the arrival of Caitra and the assault by the bandits. 
ISagesa, however, puts it in a different manner. In his TJddyota he says 
that the words kaka and tala denote, by implication, kdkagamana- 
sadrsa (like the arrival of the crowj and tdlapatanasadrsa (like the fall 
of the palm-nut) and the two are connected because of the samanddhU 
karanya relation. 23 Probably he assumes laksana here, under the influ- 
ence of rhetoricians. Earlier, Panditaraja Jagannatha has also said that 
the words kaka and tala denote, by laksana the arrival of the crow and 
the fall of the palm-nut.^^ in his Brhacchabdendusekhara, however, 


20. kriyZyZin samavetayam dravyaiabdo 'vaiisthate / 

paiagamanayjh kakatalaSabdau tathd sthitau // VP. 3. Vr. 611 

21. P. 2. 1 . 34. 35, Vt. 7 and 8; also S.D. Joshi, ATA, intro pp. xxii-Kxiv. 

22. tatas cayam atrarthah - kakdgamanam ivdtarkitopasamprdptau idam tdlapata- 

nain tclapatanam iva cStarkitopasampraptam idam kakagamanam iti paras paro^ 
pa-nanena purvottarapadorthayoh samanvayopapattau pratyaydrthavis^^sanato-^ 
papattih. H P. 3 Vr. 611, p. 266’ * * 

23. atra purvottarapadayoh kakdgamanasadriatdlapatanasadr^ayor laksana 

hd manZdhikaranyena ca tadarthayor anvayah, ISuj 5.3 105 p' 

24. atra kZkatalasabdayor laksanaya kakagamanatalapatanabodhakayor ivdrthe 
'samasuc ca tadvisayat' iti jnapakat samdse kaka iva tala iva kakatalam iti 
kakaiZlasamagartiasadr^ai coranamasya ca satndgama ity arthah^ RG. 2, p. 242 
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Nagesa says that this meaning is the outcome of the integration, ^5 
Nagesa’s explanation appears more convincing and is in confirmity with 
the analytical sentence kakagamanamiva talapatanamlva kakaialam^ 
given by Patanjali. 

But why, in the very beginning, the killing of Caitra by the ban- 
dits is not compared to the killjng of the crow by palm-nut? This com- 
parison only, is finally intended. What is the need of postulating the 
combinations of kaka and tala through the secondary formations of 
kakagamana and lalapatana? Bhartrhari says that such an analysis is 
assumed only for grammatical explanation. The sentence in actual 
usage is never found in this manner. The whole process of comparison 
which is inherent in the compound itself is explained by assuming an 
iF^-sense in the compound. Under karik^ 607, Helaraja says that the 
one zVij-sense has two different functions here. In the compound it 
shows that the constituents kaka and tala which express thQ upamanas^ 
themselves function as upmexas^^ In the suffix it serves to reveal a 
comparison between the killing of the crow and that of Caitra. But 
the same meaning cannot have two different functions according to the 
maxim ^sabdabuddhlkarmonam. viramya vydpdrdbhdv alf That’s why the 
two fva-senses have been postulated. This is only a means to analyse 
the word into the base and suffix which is the main function of gram- 
mar 30 The commentary Alamkdracandrika on Kuv. says that there arc 
the peculiar ways of explaining the derivational process invented by tne 
science of grammar on the basis of experience. 3i 


25. tatra purvapadam kakagamasadrsaparam, uttarapadam ca kakagamanasama^ 
nSdhikaranatalapatanasadriaparam. tayos ca samdnadhikaranyam sambandhah. 
kaka gamanasadr^ asamanddhikaranam. kdkdgamanasamdnddhikaranatclapata- 
nasadr§am iti samdsdrthaJu ekdrthihhdva baldcca vrttdv etadarthaldbhah . etena 
purvottarapaddrthayoh asdmarthydt samdso durlabha ity apastam, 

Brhacchabdenduiekhara^ vol. 2, 
p. 1525, Varanasi 1960. 

26. yad anvdkhydyakam vdkyam tad evam parikalpyate / 
prayogavdkyam yal lake tad evam na prayujyate j j VP. 3. Vr. 612. 

27. viiistopamdydm visesanopamdgativat samdga mopamdydm api tadavayavakriya-- 
yoryathd yogam gamyamdnSm upamdm abkipretya mahdbhdsyakrjd tddrja- 
vigrahapranayanam ity dsayah, Alamkdracandrika on Kuv- p. 9, 

28. cf upamdna^abdas yaivop ameyavrrtitvdd , KP. 2.1.3. 

29. sarvandmapratyavamarsasdmarthydd ivdrthasydtra dvau vydparau sampadyete. 
tenaikena vydpdrenevdrthah samdsasyd vacchedako *parena pratyayavdcyo 
jdyate, HP. 3. Vr. 607, p. 264. 

30. ihaprakrtipraiyayavibhdgava^endnvdkhydnam iti prakriydvdkyam anena prakd- 
rena samanvitdrthapadam sampadyate^ HP. ibid. 612, p. 266. 

31. na ca sakrduccdritdbhydm kdkatdiapaddbhydm katham upamdna dmydvagama 
in vdcyam. atiubhavdnusdryanuidsanena vyut pattivaicitryasya sphiitam prati^ 
patter iti. kuv. p. 8. 
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The compound kakatala is never used as a separate word in the 
sentence. It always occurs as a bound form with cha. Perhaps for this 
reason Panini does not make a separate rule for the formation of this 
compound. It is formed by this very rule,^^ Bhoja makes a separate 
rule for the formation of the compound kakatala^'^^ but this is not pro- 
per because the compound is never used independently. 

The /va-sense in the compound is assumed for explaining the 
unexpected coincidence, e.g., arrival of the crow and the fall of the 
palm-nut. The words kaka and tala cannot explain it by themselves* 
This sense comes out from the integration. This has been further 
explained by Bhartrhari. 

The integration (viz., the addition of cha) is taught from the 
compound-stem m the sense of those two whose meeting appears like 
that of the crow and the palm-nut. In the sense of another upameya 
cha is intended to be employed, when that whose killing by a bandit, 
like that of the crow by the palm-nut, is intended to be expressed in a 
picturesque form S.milarly something else which takes place in the 
wake of something unexpectedly and is surprising is indicated by the 
word kakatallya?^ 

Odier examples of this type are ajakrpanlyam^ andhakavartlklyam^ 
khalatibilviyam etc. A word raghukautsiyam has been coined by Bhatta 
Oevasnhcaraparohita (ad. 17^5 ) on the analogy of the word kaka- 
mliya. Thi> is based on Raghu’s suddenly meeting Kautsa and his 
extreme liberality with which fCautsa was benefitted.^'* 


32. (i) atrapi yenai 'avayavaka>'yam prat yayot putt ih kriyate tenaiva samudaya- 

kdryijm samasa samjna bhavisyati, M B. 2. 1.3, 

(b) ivarthe kdkatdladyZh samdia syiir anil iti / 

jnayate tena yogena pratyayai ca yidhiyate / / 

Frakriyakau n'tdi - Prasada, p. 937, ed. by K.P. Trivedi, Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakn t Series 28, 1925. 

33. Kdkatidddaya ivarthe. SKA. 3.2.5. 

34- (a) yaycr at arkitU praptir driyate kakatalavat / 

tayoh samasaprakrter vrttir abhyupa gamyate / / 
kakasya t Siena yatha vadho yasya tu dasyund j 

tatra citrikrte'nyasminn upameye cha isyate , / VP. 3. Vrtti. 613-614. 

(h) yatha talena ksko yadrcchayQ hat as taths yad aparam asamihltam 
a,^caryahhdtam jsyate, tat kskatsllyam ucyate HP. ibid. 614. 

35. sahgo rSghavabhupena dhanaldbho * tithed ca yah / 
tad etad raghukautsiyam amrJQnandadam nrnam f / 
atra raghukautsiyam ity asya kakataliyam, 
ajdkrpaniyam ity adivan nispatiih 

AUmkaramaTijusd^ p. 8, ed. by Sadashiva Laksbmidhara Katre, Sjindia Orienial 
Series 1, Ujjain, 1940. 




Prof. V. PERVMAL 

THE TAMIL SOCIETY OF THE SAI^GAM AGE 


1. Introduction 

It is an acknowledged fact that the Tamil society is noted for its 
high antiquity. The historical, linguistic, archeological, literary, 
numismatic and other evidences corroborate beyond a shadow of doubt 
the high antiquity of the Tamil society and its many-sided excellence. 
The very fact that there are 260 references (16% of the total aphorisms) 
to ancient literatures in Tolkappiam, confirms in an unambiguous langu- 
age the existence of great literary treatises on various branches of 
knowledge. Unfortunately all these literatures have been lost- The 
ancient Tamil literature known as the Sahgam literature consists of 
Tolkappiam (grammar), PattuppSttu (ten idylls) Ettuttogai (eight antholo- 
gies), Tirukkural (ethics), Mappatikaram and Manimekalai (twin epics). 
On the basis of the various relevant evidences available, the Sahgam 
literature can be assigned to the period ranging from 500 B.c. to A.D. 
200. This period is generally known as the Sahgam Age as the Tamil 
Sahgam (academy) which was patronised by the Pandyan kings at hladu- 
rai has played a very significant role in the literary and cultural fields of 
Tamilnadu. The sahgam literature besides throwing an appreciable 
flood of light on different branches of knowledge reflects each and every 
aspect of the Tamil society. The ancient Tamilians distinguished 
themselves in various healthy activities and led a very useful life of 
a high order. A deep analysis of the Sahgam literature and other 
relevant sources and records reveals the fact that the ancient Tamil 
society was in a very advance state of culture. It was a society of 
well-balanced development in titanic proportions. The great encomi- 
ums paid to ancient Tamilnadu by foreign personalities are not hyper- 
■bolici.1 in character but naked truths. An attempt is made in this paper 
to study analytically the Tamil society of the Sahgam Age. 
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2. Literature 

The Tolkappiam is not only a grammar in the ordinary sense of 
the term but a great treatise which deals with almost all the aspects of 
human activity. Toikappiar has clarified each and every point with 
logical precision and aphoristic brevity. For instance, he points out 
that one can legitimately feel proud owing to four reasons namely, 
learning, valour, fame and charity. The Tolkappiam is the grarnmatical 
and literary charter, serving as a beacon light throughout the ages of 
literary history of Tamilnadu. The Fattuppattu describes every aspect of 
the Tamil society in a picturesque language. The eight anthologies 
{Eiiuttogai) were compiled and classified on the basis of metre, length, 
and subject matter. It is needless to mention that the classification 
was done in an apple-pie order according to the principles of logical 
division. Among the eight anthologies Nafrinaiy Kuruntogai, Aifikurunuru ^ 
Kalittogai and Agananuru are amatory poetry. Purananuru mainly deals 
with warfare, state craft, charity and ethics Patittruppattu gives an 
account of the Cera kings and throws a light in fixing the chronological 
position of the ancient Cera moiiarchs. Paripadal is a miscellany which 
deals with love, religion and nature. Tiruvalluvar has given the quin- 
tessence of advanced wisdom in his immortal ethics, Tirukkural, Silappati- 
karam, a dramatic epic (tragedy) and Mattimekalai, a religious epic are 
treated as twin epics. The former has a great appeal as "our sweetest 
songs are those which tell of saddest thought” (Shelley). The Saiigam 
literature is a mirror which reflects all the aspects of the ancient Tamil 
society. The Sahgam poets, who were about 500 in number, touched 
every branch of knowledge. Beauty of expression, clarity of thought, 
brevity in diction, intelligibility of theme, sublimity of idea, nobility in 
purpose, effectiveness of appeal, catholicity of character and universality 
of outlook are the special characteristics of Sangam literature. It is 
almost free from Sanskrit words, hybrid style, pedantic phrase and 
fantastic imagination. The Sahgam poets sincerely considered Nature 
as their teacher. They received inspiration from Nature and described 
her beauty in a mellifluous language with aesthetic excellence, 

5. Education 

From time immemorial education is considered to be the infallible 
wealth. The very fact that Tiruvalluvar, who was very brief in his 
treatment, has allotted many chapters dealing with various aspects 
of education, corroborates the sublime values of education Tiruvalluvar 
has divided the entire faculties into two main divisions namely, arts 
and sciences. Mathematics - the queen of sciences, and letters - the 
basis of arts the two faculties pointed out by Tiruvalluvar, He has 
indicated in an unerring language the universality of education. In 
other words, mathematics and letters are the two eyes for each and 
every haraan being under the sun. 
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The learned author has indicated briefly but very dearly the 
various aims of education. Knowledge aim,^ social aim,^ moral 
aimA philosophical aiin,^ spiritual aim,^ cultural aim^ and living 
aim*^ are some of the important aims of education dealt with in the 
Tirukkural, According to Tiruvalluvar, teaching has four stages 
namely, feeling the pulse of the students, grasping the subject to be 
taught, simplifying the subject and appealing and inspiring presenta- 
tion 8 To all intents and purposes an uneducated man is not better 
than animal ^ I’olkappiar mentions general education and technical 
education in one of the aphorisms of his Tolkappiam.^^ 

Pandyan Neduiicezian, the king-poet, gives a vivid pen portrait 
of the glory of learning. He says that an educated man, however low 
may be his social position, will be respected even by the ruler of the 
landji The poets of the Sangam Age have educated the kings as well 
as the ordinary people They gave the rulers sound advice on various 
matters at appropriate occasions and played a remarkable role in 
the educational field of ancient Tamiinadu. Teaching w'as considered 
as the noblest and the most respectable profession. In short, the ancient 
Tamils did not consider education as a means to earn bread and butter 
but realized that it was for life, through life and throughout life. 

4, Society 

Society consists of men, women and children. According to Tamil 
the word ‘man’ has various shades of meaning. Though generally it 
refers to th 3 masculine gender among human beings it specially connotes 
a person who has the power of control. Spiritually speaking man is 
expected to control his senses and attain sp.ritual ma^iterv The 
terin'wjman’ apart from its primary meaning, has a special conno- 
tation. The word which means woman has derived from the root 
^perpu’ sigmfying Tove’, ‘desire’ etc. The implication is, woman is a 

1. Kuraj. 396. 

2. ibid. 140. 

3. ibid. 134. 

4. ibid. 354. 

5. ibid. 2 

6. ibid. 997. 

7. Ibid. 391. 

S. ibid. 424, 711 

9. ibid 410. 

to. Tolkappiara, Porujatikaram ( Kazagam Eihlort, Jims 1953 ). Agattftiaiyal 
aphorism No. 44. 

11. Furananuru 183. 
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possessor of all the amicable qualities, and hence she is lovable. Child- 
ren are considered to be the wealth of the parents and a source of 
enjoyment. 

The ancient Tamil society was classified into many divisions. 
The divisions were made not to create any disparity or inequality among 
the people but to direct them to embrace different occupations for the 
smooth sailing of the society. As a matter of fact, the classification was 
made on the principle of division of labour. The ancient Tamils have 
realized and recognised the dignity of labour. 

There was perfect social equality between man and woman. In 
certain respects woman was respected to a greater degree. A chaste 
woman was not only paid social respects but viewed with a deep sense 
of divine veneration. She was placed on a par with God. Kindness 
was considered as a fundamental social affinity and there was a perfect 
harmonious co-existence. Man without social culture was placed among 
the dead. 'Divine and consume’ was the social ethics envisaged and 
actaaiised by the Tamils of the Sahgam Age.^^ The temples served the 
purpose of social institutions and people assembled and mixed with each 
other with perfect social liberty, equality and fraternity. The purpose 
of friendship is to help each other says Tiruvalluvar. Give and take 
policy was considered as one of the main social principles on which 
smooth social intercourse could be made. Unity in diversity and social 
catholicity are the special features of the Sahgam Age. 

5 . Matrimony 

Marriage was considered as a sacred rite of the union of two 
hearts. Matrimonial process had two stages namely, pre marital and 
post marital, and sanctity was maintained throughout the process. 
There was CDmplete identification of husband and wife in their walk of 
life. The purpose of marriage is not only to enjoy sensual pleasure but 
also to do charity with a deep sense of fellow feeling. Woman was 
given the highest place in society in general and at home in particular. 
The Tamil word illal (fZ+aZ) which ordinarily means wife has a special 
connotation. The word can be split conveniently into two distinct units 
namely HF and ‘aZ’ meaning thereby the ruler of the home. So, it is 
crystal clear that the wife was not only treated as a partner of the man 
but the ruler of the home and the belter half in the real sense of the 


12. Kural 61, 65, 66; puraoanuru 188. 

13. ibid. 214. 

54. Puram 161. 

15. Kiiruntogai 63; Kura! 81. 
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term. The love experienced by the married couple was not a lust of sen- 
sual craving but a tender feeling of a high order. Tiruvalluvar has 
rightly pointed out, that such a love is more tender than the flower. 
Various aspects of harmony between husband and wife were indicated 
by Tolkippiar. 


Monogamy was the only moral code accepted by the society.^’ 
Though prostitution existed it was looked upon with contempt by every 
cultured Tamilian/^ The marriage functions celebrated^uring the earlier 
stage of the Sahgam Age were practically free from Aryan influence. 
It will be noticed that in this ancient Tamil rite of marriage there is 
absolutely nothing Aryan, no lighting of fire, no circumambulation of 
fire and no priest to receive daksina^^. The Matrimonial union was very 
natural which was based on mutual understanding, mutual consent, 
mutual help and mutual love. 

6. Morality 

Morality was considered as the foundation stone on which the 
entire human virtues were based. Though the Sahgam literatures (except 
Kural) are not ethical in character, they have moral view and have the 
force to inculcate moral sense among the readers. Morality is the right 
conduct in conformity with all virtues As morality makes a man great, 
it is his duty to maintain a very high moral standard. Maintaining 
morality is more important than preserving life.^i Morality as envi- 
saged by the Sahgam poets has a deeper significance than it is generally 
understood. Even the thinking of evil thought was considered a serious 
moral offence. Morality is not only a code of behaviour but also a code 
of life. It is a virtue among virtues and embraces all the sublime ethi- 
cal maxims. The sense of gratitude was considered as an essential 
quality that should be possessed by every cultured man on the globe and 
ingratitude was not only a mere immoral act but an unpardonable sin. 22 
The term morality which was defined logically and understood precisely 
by the ancient Tamil savants has a tripartite connotation namely purity 
of thought, word and deed. In short, according to the Sahgam lite- 
rature, morality is not only a view of life but a way of life. 

16. Kural 1289. 

17. ibid. 1315; Kuruntogai 49. 

18. Purananuru 73. 

19- Agananuru 86, 136. 

:20. See. P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar, History of Tamils p.30. 

^1^ Kuraj 131. 

^2. ibid. 110; Purananuru 34. 
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7. Religion 

All the literary works of the Safigam Age declare in an unambi- 
guous language that Tamilians had a strong faith in the existence of the 
Almighty. Though the Almighty was mentioned by different names and 
attributes, the ancient Tamils embraced monotheism. The Almighty 
was described as an embodiment of all the noble virtuesA^ Though 
there were many temples of deities, they believed that there is only one 
ultimate reality i.e., the all pervading God, This is corroborated by 
the fact that the Almighty was always mentioned in the singular. 
Paripsdai gives a flash of light on temples. People congregated at 
temples in order to enjoy peace of mind and spiritual pleasure. They 
did NOT BEG, BUT PRAYED GOD. They did not pray God for 
loaves and fishes but for his divine grace Among the various religious 
rites that were in vogue, the practice of virgins taking bath in the early 
morning during the cold season in the month of margazhi (December- 
January) deserves special mention. It was popularly known as 
tainfrSdal and ambadal. It was a rigid course of spiritual discipline 
which enabled the virgins to attain a harmonious development of 
physical cleanliness, mental purity and spiritual sublimation. The 
ancient Tamils believed in the cycle of birth and death and the result of 
karma. 

Tirumurugatruppadai clarifies beyond a shadow of doubt that they 
had a divine mind coupled with aesthetic sense as a result of 'which they 
could feel in their heart of hearts spiritual awe and enjoy the sight of 
Cupid (Lord Murugan) in the scenic beauty of the hills and mountains. 
In such a natural and pleasant atmosphere which was far from the 
madding crowd, they could come nearer to God and have a harmonious 
spiritual communion. In short, the religion which was embraced by the 
ancient Tamils, whatever might be its name, was universal in appeal and 
rational in character, 

S. Culture 

The term culture has a deep connotation and wide denotation. 
Tamil culture has four stages touching four aspects namely, virtue- 
ethical, wealth-material, pleasure-emotional, and salvation-spiritual. 
Though there is dijBTerence of opinion regarding the order of the first 
three, all the Tamil savants are at one regarding the existence and 
necessity of the four stages. Some of the ancient poets have mentioned 
and enumerated only the first three, leaving the readers to understand 
the fourth namely, salvation by themselves. Whatever may be the order 
sta ges, it is crystal clear that they a re alf closely connected 

23. ibid- 9. 

24» Paripa^ 5:11; 78-^1. 

25. ibid. 11,74-^2; KaMttosai ^<i 
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JO. Military 

While enumerating the six state agencies, army ^ 

irst place. 32 It is a well-known truth that army alone can defen 
country from foreign aggression, and maintain peace in t e an n 
uphold the national prestige. Courage coupled with patriotism was 
basic qualification of a soldier. Physical strength was considered as an 
additional qualification. It is an acknowledged psychological ti utn, 
where there is a will, there is a way. A keen perusal of the military science 
rcaveaied in the Saagam literature discloses the fact that mental ap i- 
tude was given a higher priority than the physical fitness at the time o 
recruitment. Every effort was made to maintain the quality of the army. 
In other words, the army consisting of a few but the best men was pre 
ferred to that of the useless and huge mob. Such is the military secret 
that has been revealed by Tiruvailuvar^^ The mother always felt 
joyous and proud when she heard that her son fought the battle with 
martial spirit and valour. The very expression mudin mullai has a 
military connotation which refers to the valour of women. Though they 
did not go to the battle front, they had the military spirit sprung up from 
their patriotic sentiments. Brave mothers alone can produce brave 
soldiers. It was considered an unparadonable and serious disgrace 
to sustain injuries at the back. On the other hand, sustaining injuries 
at the chest, however fatal it might be, was considered a unique honour. 
The battle was fought during the broad daylight only by previous 
arrangement and mutual consent. The social feature of the military 
etiquette was that the soldiers of the opposing army who showed a clean 
pair of heels were not chased. It was considered a dishonour to chase 
or attack the run-away soldiers. The soldiers who fought and sacrificed 
their lives at the battle field were remembered with gratitude. Their 
statues were installed in their memory .35 


11 Polity 

The Sangam Age witnessed monarchy. It was neither a tyranni- 
cal monarchy nor an ordinary one but a benevolent and welfare monar- 
chy in the real sense of the term. Though the ancient Tamilnadu was 
a single nation culturally, there were three political entities namely, 
Cera, Cola and Pandya kingdoms. There were also many chieftains who 
ruled over small territories under the control of one or other of the 
three monarchs. The king was mentioned by several names among 
which the term kavalan deserves a special analysis. It has two seman- 
tic units namely, ka (protect, defend) valan (able person) mcan- 


32. Kural 381. 

33. ibid. 763. 

34. Fnrananum 278. 

35. Aibkumniini 352, Kural 771; Purananuru 232, 260, 305, 329. 
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iBg thereby able protectof. Hence, a king was expected to protect his 
subjects and defend their faith, virtues, culture etc. Though the king 
was the unquestionable gubernatorial authority of the land, he consulted 
liis council of ministers, poets and elder statesmen and took their 
advice on important issues. The very fact that Tiruvalluvar has devoted 
ten chapters (100 couplets) dealing with various important aspects of 
ministry, corroborates the vital role of the council of ministers in the 
government. The ancient Tamil kings ruled the land with the greatest 
amount of moral resposiblity as evidenced from the words ofCeran 
Oefiguttuvan.^^ The prosperity and virtues of the land entirely depend 
upon the righteousness of the government. If a king does not govern 
properly the revenue will dimmish and industries will deteriorate.^’^ 
two terms found in this couplet namely apayaii and aruthozhilar 
Iiave misinterpreted by Parimelazhagar. Apayan means source of 
revenue, aruthozhilar signifies people engaged in six occupations namely, 
agriculture, industries, painting, commerce, education and sculpture. 

12, Economics 

Wealth was considered as one of the four main entities realized 
\yy the ancient Tamils. At the individual level, every man worked hard 
to earn his daily bread and maintained his family. There are many 
instances where the husband or lover went to distant places to earn 
wealth leaving his better half at home. Man was expected to render 
service and work hard^^. Spending the ancestor’s property was consi- 
dered more shameful than begging.^^ The Cola, Pandya and Cera kings 
improved agriculture, pearl-fishery and forest wealth respectively and 
developed the national economy. They levied reasonable tax. They 
did not kill the goose that laid the golden eggs. They were fully aware 
oT the fact that they could not increase the national exchequer by tax 
3.1one nor was it desirable. The only way to improve the national eco- 
nomy was to tap new sources and increase production in every field. 
Though many industries were in vogue the ancient Tamilnadu was based 
on agricultural economy."^® Hence it can be said that agriculture is our 
ancient occupation which is capable of driving hunger and disease from 
the land. Tiruvalluvar has envisaged such a type of land.^^ The econo- 
mic principles realized by the Tamil savants were based on sound 
reason, which can stand the test of time. One should live within one’s 
mcans42, wealth should be earned by righteous means43, the purpose of 

36. Silappatikaram 25 : 100-104. 

37. Kural 560. 

38. Kuruntogai 135. 

39- ibid. 283. 

4-0- Kura] 1032. 

41 . ibid. 734. 

42- ibid. 478. 

43- ibid. 755. 
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earning money is not to hoard but to distribute it for the welfare of the 
people^^ are some of the main economic principles stressed in Tamil 
literature. The ancient Tamil cities like Pugar, Madurai, etc., were 
the seats of fabulous wealth. Many poets embraced one occupation or 
other and maintained the dignity of labour. Idleness was viewed with 
contempt, and labour, whatever might be its nature, was looked upon 
with great respect. Inequality among various occupations was not felt. 
In short, the economic history of the ancient Tamils can be summed up 
thus They worked hard, earned well, spent usefully and enjoyed 
life. 

13. Commerce 

It is an acknowledged historical fact that ancient Tamilnadu 
had commercial intercourse with different countries of the world. 
Exports and imports of various commodities were in full swing. 
Kaverippumpattiiiam was not only a great sea port of the Cola kingdom 
but also an international emporium with a cosmopolitan atmosphereA^ 
The Cera country exported pepper to Greece and Rome by ship and in 
return she received bullions of gold. Musiri was a sea port of the 
Cera land, full of commercial activities. Imayavaramban and 
Cehguttuvan improved the foreign trade. Exchange of articles was the 
special feature in the field of trade and commerce. For instance paddy,, 
(the produce of the arable land) and salt (of the littoral tract) were 
exchanged commercially.^^ The famous market at Madurai, the Pandyan 
capital, was planned so perfectly that every row was assigned to a 
particular category of commodity. There was a flag with a specific 
emblem indicating the articles sold in the shop. There were day markets 
and evening markets in Madurai where all the articles under the sun 
were sold. The merchants were given moral encouragement in their 
commercial enterprise by the kings. The successful merchants were 
honoured with the title etii. They enjoyed recognition from every section 
of the society. The speciality of the trade and commerce of ancient 
Tamilnadu was that each and every code of commercial ethics was 
respected in practical life. Perfect justice was maintained in every com- 
mercial transaction^® Tiruvalluvar has indicated precisely the inevita- 
bility of righteousness in the field of commerce.^^ In fine, commerce 
and trade flourished in such a handsome manner because they were 


44. Purananuru 189. 

45. Pattinappaiai 11 1 213-218. 

46. Agananurn 149. 

47. ibid. 140. 

48. Pattinappalai 11 : 206-212. 

49. Kura! 12a 
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based on perfect virtue and completely free from black-marketing, food 
adulteration and other malpractices. This was the only secret for the 
glorious success of the ancient Tamil merchants. 

14, Industries 

The ancient Tamilnadu witnessed various industries which deter- 
mined the economic standard of the country. Small scale cottage 
industries flourished in every village. Various metal works, carpentry, 
weaving, tailoring, leather works, manufacture of variety of instruments 
characterised the industrial field of ancient Tamilnadu. Among these 
industries, weaving occupied the most outstanding position. In fact, 
weaving was second only to agriculture. The commentary in the 
Silappatikaram throws a flood of light on 36 varieties of cloth manu- 
factured in the Sahgam Age.^o linguistic analysis of all the words 
referring to cloths will reveal the significant role of ancient textiles. 
Per instance, tuni, tundu^ selai kbadi^ pudavai, tugil^ kurai^ kalihgam, 

vudai^ vudukkai, vuduppu, adaiy meyppai, cattail Mai, pavadai^ kdcai^ kacu, 
UTigi^ iravikkai, kbvanam, kandahgi^ pSgai, tiraiy mukkadu, tdvani, nulak- 
Jealihgam, pbarvai, vettii^ metai^ Summddu^ padam, merkatti, iraituttunii 
kodi^ vuri^ parivattam, aruvai^ sirai, ponnadai, parutti, paftu, panjddai, 
venpanjadai, are some of the terms which connote either the cloth in 
general or a particular kind of cloth. Almost all the above words are 
found in the Sahgam literature. The various similies which are emplo- 
yed in the description of the texture of cloth corroborate beyond a 
shadow of doubt the excellence and fineness of quality. Textile 
industries were not the monopoly of men. Women too, took an 
active part in the industries. The women weavers were known as 
paruttippendir.^^ There was a particular colony at Madurai which was 
occupied by weavers. It was popularly known as aruvai vidiJ^ A part 
of Mayavaram (Thanjavur District) is today known as Koranadu, a 
word derived from kurai nddu which means the land of textiles. There 
is another village near Kumbakonam in the same district by the name 
TTugili, which is derived from the word tugil, which means cloth. Even 
today it proves a small textile centre. Industries in general and textiles 
in particular flourished in ancient Tamilnadu. To all intents and 
purposes textiles (cloth) was placed on a par with agriculture (food).^^ 
There is every reason to think that in Malaya Tamilians are mentioned 
a.s kilengy a word that has derived from kalingam (cloth) because the 
a.ocient Tamilnadu has exported cloths to eastern countries in large 
quantity. 


Silappatikaram 14: 106-112 commentary of Adiyarkkunallar- 

51. Purananuru 125, 326. 

52. Silappatikaram 14:207. 

53. Purananuru 189. 
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15, Fine Arts 

The Tamil culture was classified into three parts namely, litera- 
ture, music and drama (Muttamizh). It is a unique feature of the Tamil 
culture. The human faculty consists of intellectual, emotional and 
physical aspects. They are known as thinking, feeling and willing 
respectively. The intellectual faculty blossoms into literature, the 
emotional part results in music and the physical aspect leads to drama. 
Music and drama come under the jurisdiction of fine arts. Music, which 
occupies the central position, serves as a harmonious link between 
literature and drama. The word isai which implies music has a 
significant meaning. It means to make the audience yield. The very 
fact that ail the Sahgam literatures are in the form of poetry indicates 
clearly that the ancient Tamil writers had a musical bent of mind. The 
sentiments as well as thoughts were expressed through the metrical 
medium. The four main metrical forms namely, venba, agaval, vdmji^ 
and kalippa are based on perfect music. There were three main 
categories of musical instruments namely, wind instrument, string 
instrument and percussion instrument represented by flute, lyre and 
drum respectively. The unique feature of these three words is that 
the special letter zh which is peculiar to Tamil, is found in every 
word. Hence, it corroborates the high antiquity of Tamil music. The 
Toikappiam and Perasiriyar’s commentary throw ample light on the 
technicalities of drama. The Silappatikaram^ an epic in tripartite Tamil, 
gives a kaleidoscopic variety of minute details on music, dance, aesthe- 
tics and drama. The canto on arahgeiiram and the commentaries on it 
form a book of knowledge in fine arts. Painting was one of the fine arts 
which deserves special mention. Paripadal gives a detail of paintings 
on various themes. The sketch was known as punaya oviyamA^ Apart 
from these fine arts, sculpture, embroidery, beauty culture and various 
types of workmanship were in vogue. The various fine arts that 
flourished proclaim to the world the emotional development and aesthe- 
tic advancement of the Tamils of yore. 

To conclude the Tamil Society of the Sahgam Age was perfect 

Irom various points of view. 


54. 


Mao imekalai 16 ; 131 



£>r. SG. MOGHE 

ON SULAPA^I-THE INTERPRETER OF 
THE YAJNAVALKYA»SMRTI 


According to MM. Dr. P,V. Kane, Sulapani flourished between 
A.D. 1375 and 1460. His earliest work is a commentary "^Dlpakalika on 
Yajn^avalkya-smrti (YS). It is a very brief commentary though the 
author of this commentary quotes about 63 works, as is clear from the 
index given by the learned editor J.R. Gharpure, at the end of this 
work. 


In this paper, therefore, an attempt is being made to estimate the 
position of Sulapani, as the interpreter of the YS, particularly from the 
mima'msa point of view, in comparison with the other commentators 
like Vijiianesvara, Visvarupa, Apararka, Mitramisra and Nilakantha, 
the author of the well-known digest published under the head *Bhaga~ 
rantahhaskara' ^ The following points may be noted in connection 
with Sulapani as the interpreter of the YS. 

1. Sulapani quotes the Purva-mitnamsa sutra ‘ phaldrthatvat tat * 
VI. 1.4, in the course of his comments^ on the YS. t. 1, only once. 
Here also he does not wish to introduce any hot debate on the mimamsa 
technical point. But it is only incidentally that he refers to the Purva-- 
mimamsa sutra. Casually it^ may be added here that Sulapani never 
introduces the comments of Sahara or Kumarila on the Purva-mimams^ 
sutras of Jaimini, in his brief commentary. In this respect, he stands 
unfavourably compared with the other commentators like Vijiianesvara, 
Apararka and Visvarupa and Mitramisra. 

* PLeferences are to the edition of the DIpakalika of Sulapani on the Yajnavalkya “• 
smru, published by J-R. Gharpure, under the Dharmasastra Granthamala 
No' 2^ in 1939. 

1. tafhS karmSny Shafaiminih — (6-1-4). 

^ phatSrthatvSt tat^ iti. P. 1, 
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II. Suiapani touches upon those places of the YS that are left un- 
touched by the master Vijnanesvara. In this respect the attention of a 
careful reader can be invited to the important comments^ of Suiapani 
on the YS III. 20 and III 221-26. Here Suiapani suggests the points of 
vya^asthitavikaipa and upalaksana^ not previously suggested by 
Vijnanesvara. It is also significant to note that the points suggested by 
our author are not highly technical. 


Sometimes, however, Suiapani shows complete agreement with 

Vijnanesvara on some of the mlmamsa technical points. In fact, he 
tries to copy Vijiianesvara, by introducing some minor changes in the 
words here and there. This point can be best illustrated by inv ting the 
aUentmn of the readers to the commentary of both Vijiianesvara and 
Suiapani on the YS, 1. 169, Here both the authors hold that in inter- 
preting this te^t of the YS, the principle of pratiprasava is to be fol- 
lowed But there appears a slight change^ in the wording of both the 
authors that deserve to be noted. Another case of this type can be cited 
by reading the comments of both Vijnanesvara and Suiapani on the YS. 
If 1. Both the commentators treat this as a of anuv'ada. But the 
outlook at the back of adopting the principle of anuvada is quite diffe- 
rent, as is evident from the comments^ of both the commentators. 


TV. At times, however, it can be noticed that whatever point? are 
only hinted at or suggested by Vijiiant svara in his commentary, are pro- 
perly dealt with by Suiapani by introducing the point of vpalaksond. In 
t IS respect, the attention of the readers can be invited to the important 
comments^ of both the commentators on the YS I. ITO^. By the word 
cow {go) Suiapani suggests^ inclusion of aja and mahisi The same 
point is expressly suggested^ by Vijnanesvara, without using the term 
upalaksana. Here a serious student may mark only the slight difference 
in the language of both the commentators Incidentally, it may be noted 
here that though it is not the main intention of Suiapani to support the 
case ofupalakscft^ yet, the lines quoted by him from'the Manu-mr L 


2 

3. 

4. 


garbkamamtu^yaiaucam sir! visayam sadyah ^aucam sapindavfsayam it! 
thMav.kalpah • lH-20 fp.y?). 

paryusjtadinam pratiprasavam aka ^Q’anani - P. 21. and 
paryusitQsya pratiprasavam aha. Vijn nesv:.^ - P. 57. 

svayam pasyer ity uktam taihspi dharma 

ia.enety adina gnna^idka,,anham oyam anuvddah. ’ ^ula P ^6 
Read also: Vijna. P. 125 . r. ,50. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


Sandhiny anirdUuvat saga payah parivarjayet 
aranyakam athaiikam. Yajna 1-170. 


austram eka§apham 


strainam 


gograhanatn ajQ.mahis y upalaksanartham, P. 21. 

evam ajamahisyoS canirJosayoh payo varjayet. Vijna. p. 57. 

'aranyduSm ca larv^sam mrgdnam mahifim vinS’ iti (5-9; manu vacar.at 
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lends support to his contention. In this respect, it deserves to be noted 
that it is Nilakantha who generally quotes the authoritative texts in his 
support to suggest the case of the upalaksana A curious reader may be 
pleased to read his comments^ in his digest known as mayukhas- 

V. Besides, sometimes, however, both Sulapani and Vijiianesvara 
come to the same conclusion on the mimamsa technical point but care 
to give different reasons for arriving at the same conclusion. This 
point can be best illustrated by inviting the attention of the readers to 
the comments^^ of both Vijiianesvara and Sulapani on the YS II. 191*^^ 
Here both the commentators treat this as a case of punarvacana, 
Vijiianesvara says that punarvacana is meant in order to show proper 
respect to the well-wishers. But Sulapani however gives a different but 
rather a minor reason in view of the expression 'vedajnafvadi visesabhU 
dhdnanhairi * 

^ Vr. At times, however, it deserves to be noted that our author 
Sulapani disagrees with Vijiianesvara even on some of the mimamsa 
technical points. This point can be best illustrated by referring to the 
commentaries of both Vijnanesvara and Sulapani. Vijiianesvara 
interprets ^2 the text of the YS 1. 249 as a fit case of niyama vidhi; while 
Sulapani treats this as a case of parisamkhys vidhi^^. In this context, it is 
significant to note that Sulapani does not expressly refer to the view of 
Vijiianesvara and also does not try to advance any arguments to refute 
the view point of Vijiianesvara. He simply remains satisfied by 
expressing his view point, without at the same time properly examining 
or detecting the flaw in the view point of the predecessors in the field. 

Vn. It is interesting to note that there are some important places 
of the YS on which any curious student of the Purva-mimdmsa is likely 
to expect some important observations on the part of Sulapani. But, 
in this respect also, the readers are disappointed by our author. This 
point can be properly expounded by referring to the commentary of 
Sulapani on the YS. I 53, II, 135 and ill. 219. These are the important 
places of the YS, where the m^mam^a technical points of vrtiidvayaviro- 


9. Read also : samskara mayukha P. 71; vyavaharamayukha P. 50. 

10. tesSm vacanam itaraih kSryam ity etad adarSrtham punarvacanam. Vijna P, 7,77. 
V edajn itvadiviiesS.bhidho.n3.rtham punarvacanum. Sula. P. 63. 

II- dharmajnah iucayo'^lubdhah bhaveyuh kary acintakah / 

kartavyam vacanam tesam samuha hitavUdinSm / / Yajha. II. 191 (P. 277) 

12. pif (sevitam ^rSddha^isiam istais saha bhunjita. 

niyama evayam na parisamkhya , Vijna. F. 85. 

13. bhunjica pitrsevitam'’ iti na vidhih kimtu nityopavasarikte parisamkhyavidhih' 

' &la. P, 28. 
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paryudasa^^^ purusartha and kratvartha^^ are introduced by 
Vijiianesvara and Nllakantha in their comments on the above verses 
respectively. This observation, in other words, means that Stilapani 
does not appear to be a very serious student of the Purva-mtmdms'd and 
his view points do not deserve any special consideration and admiration 
from the serious readers of FUrva-mimamsa , 

VIII Sometimes, however, it is interesting to note that even the 
minor mtmamss technical points do not at all occur to the mind of 
Suiapani, in his comments on some of the portions of the YS. In th.s 
respect, the attention of a curious reader may be invited to his com- 
mentary on the YS ' III. 254*'7. Though in this verse, the expression 
^samah nisV occurs, yet Su^apani in his ccmmcnts^^ on this verse, 
states that this kind of expiation should be performed for a whole year. 
The expression ^varsamekani' of Sulapani, is in sharp contrast with the 
author of the Mitdksara, who holds^^ that this expiation should be 
performed for three years continuously. The expression ^varsatraya^ 
paryaniam" is significant Here, incidentally it may be noted that it is 
Nilakanta who in his prayascittamayukha applies the principle of the 
kapinjala nyaya to this verse and comes to the conclusion of the three 
years. Casually it may be noted that Sulapani has not at ail introduced 
any mimdmsa maxim. The same is the case with the author of the 
Mitdksara. But the only difference between Vijnanesvara and Niia- 
kantha is that Vijiianesvara has not used the mimam^Q principle but 
given the same opinion; whereas Nilakantha has used the mtmamsa 
principle and his decision also is in complete agreement with the opinion 
of Vijianesvara. 

IX. It is significant to note that Sulapani in his comments on the 
YS never enters into any acute discussions of Furva-mlmdmsn In this 
respect, he stands unfavourably compared with Vijnanesvara^o who 


14. See also : vrttidvayavirodha oa Yajni. 11-115, 136. 

(vyivaharamay ukha. P. 142). 

15. See also: pa yuddsa on Yajni. Ill - 219 (prayascittamayukha P. 2). 

16. Read also: Vijnanesvara on Yajna. t-53 (Yajha, P. 16 and 17). and NTla- 
kantha on Yajha 1-53 (vyavabaramayu> ha P 107). 

17. valavasa jatj vapi brahmahatyavratam caret,' 
pinyakam va kanan vapi bhaksayet trisanid nisii ( 

Yajha. III. 254 (P. 433). 

18. athava tUakstham tandulddikanan va rdtrau varsam ekam bhaksayet, 

l^ula. P. 98. ' ’ * 

19. athava pinyakam pinditam trisamd varsatroyaparyantam rdtrau bhaksayet. 

Vijna P.’ 43-. 

.20. visayavyavasthd and upasamivdta on Yajna. I. 256 (P. 92-93) Vijhanesiara. 
niyama and parisamkhyd on Yajha. I. 81 Vijna. (P. 25-26). 
dvayoh pransyaati nyaya and nitydnuvdda on Yajha. II - 135-136 (P. 242)^ 
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introduces highly technical and recondite discussions on the YS 1.256; 
II. 135—36 and also I. 81* But that is not the case with the com- 
mentary of our author. 

X. Sometimes, however, it is noticed that Nilakantha, the author 
of the twelve mayukhas^ also relies on the view point of Sulapani, 
particularly in the matter of resorting to arthavada. While discussing 
the topic of the expiation for cutting off the tree, Nilakantha quotes a 
verse from the Visnu-purana I. 12.10 This verse means that if any 
person cuts the spreading creeper, when the moon is shining on it, he 
will incur sin of killing a brahmin. Now the question is whether the 
sin arising as a result of cutting off the branch of a tree is similar 
to the sin arising as a result of killing a brahmin or not. Here Nila- 
kanta opines^^ that this passage is merely a case of condemnatory 
arthavada. He further supports his own view point by quoting the view 
of Sulapani23 jri favour who also holds or equates the sin of Killing a 
brahmin with the sin arising out of the cutting of a creeper In this 
respect, it^can be further added that this view is taken from the other 
works of Sulapani. Moreover, it should be noted here that Sulapani 
has not at all quoted this stanza from the Visnu-purUna^ though he has 
quoted it about twenty-five times. 

XI. Vijnanesvara agrees with Nilakantha in treating that in the 
case of samya atidesa, the expiation should be lesser than the original 
expiation. This is particularly evident from his valuable comments-** 
on the YS III. 265. Nilakantha, in his discussion on the YS III. 228, 
refers to the opinion of Bhavadeva and Sulapani, who hold that though 
in the text of the Ydjnavalkya-smrti III. 228, there is the equal mention of 
the censure of the Vedas along with the killing of a brahmin, yet it does 
not indicate the less expiation in^pite of the vacanlka atidesa. They 
further hold that as regards the half or three fourth of the expiation, 
there is no authority. Nilakantha, however, refutes the view point of 
Bhavadeva and Sulapani who hold that the equal mention is a case of 
arthavada and not of atidesa. This view point is refuted by Nilakantha 
by pointing out that Veda-ninda is not a serious crime as is the case 
w'lth the killing of a brahmin. Moreover, Manu has not included the 
censure of the Vedas under the category of great sins. It may be noted 
here that even Manu has laid down some lesser expiations in the case 


21- bhinatti virudho yastu vTrut samsthe ni^Skarei 

pa tram va idtayaty ekarn brahmahatyam sa vindati 

Visnu-purana 1-12-10. 

Quoted in prayascittamayukha. P. 233- 

22- tadarthavddamdtram. prayascittamayukha P. 233- 

23. ^utapunirapy evameva. ibid. P. 233. 

24. dtratide&a samarthyad gocar mavasana goparicarycdibhir katipayair nyunatvam 
avagamyate. VijnancsvaTa on Yajna. P. 457. 
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of minor crimes like the Veda-ninda^ stealing of the property of another- 
The text of Mann also favours the view point of Nilakantha. He 
further cites the practical example ^rajnasamo jitantrV. This example 
also points in the same direction of the inferiority or degradation in 
level of the minister as compared with the king- In this res| ect, the 
comments^s of Nilakantha are noteworthy and deserve to be noted. 
Thus, following the same analogy here, we can say that the expiation 
must become less in the case of the minor dfences, when in particular 
it becomes a case of atidesi. A curious reader may further read the 
detailed discussion in the prayoscitta mayukha PP. 14 to 16. Here it is 
reasonable to agree with Nilakantha on this point, setting-^ aside the 
views of Bhavadeva and Sulapani. In this connection, it des^ervcs to 
be noted here that this special view of arthavdda particularly of Sulapani 
is not to be noticed in the commentary DipakaJika on the YS III. 228. 
Possibly Nilaki nt la is referring to this view of Sulapani available in his 
other works. In this context, it is interesting to remember the view 
point of Haradatta on the Apastamba- dharmasutra^ particularly when 
he asserts positively that in the case of atidesa, there shou’d be some 
deduction of matter in the extended case Haradatta in his com- 
mentary on the Apastamba- dharmasuira, I. 8. 26. 5, suggests^"^ that in 
the extended case (vikrli) one half of the original (prakrti) should be 
adopted following the principle of the smdrtanyaya. So taking into 
account the favourable view points of authors on Dharmasastra like 
Vjjiianesvara and Haradatta on the technical point of atidesa^ it will 
be reasonable to accept the view point of Nilakantha. 

XIL Sometimes, however, Nilakantha supports his view point by 
quoting the view point of Sulapani in his favour. It deserves to be 
noted here that the view thus quoted is not to be seen in the present 
commentary Dipakalika. Possibly this view also has been quoted from 
the other digest of Sulapani. This point can be best illustrated by 
inviting the attention of the readers to the commentary on the YS 
in. 255. Here the topic under discussion is whether the expiat.on of a 
thread ceremony is an altogether different expiation or whether it is in 
addition to the expiations for eating impure things of the body. NUa- 
kantha^^ quotes here the two divergent opinions. According to Sula- 
pani, the expiation of the second thr:ad ceremony is to be comb.ned 
with the other expiations for eating impure things, it also seems likely 


25. ra jhasamo mantrV ity adau tu nyunata pratyaksagamya 

prayascittamayukha P. 14. 

26. etenatideie purna ptayasciiam vadantau sidapdni bhavxdevdv apastau. 

ibid P. 16. * 

27. atideiau cardham prapyati iti smZrta nydyas term stnnam ardha ptZpty 
arthavacanam iti. Apa>tamba -dharma’^u ra. P. 146. 

28. See also : prayascittama^ ukha P. 1 14. 
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that the view point of Sulapani is based on the use of the word ca occur- 
ing in the text. He further cites the opposite view of other scholars who 
treat this as an independent expiation and hence it is not to be included 
in other expiations laid down for eating impure things. It is interesting 
to note that Nilakantha passes over this point in silence. Here it is 
possible to hold that Nilakantha agrees with the first view in view of the 
preference he has shown in presenting the view points. In this con- 
nection, it will be reasonable to quote the view point of MM Dr. P.V. 
Kane who thinks that in such cases the author agrees with the last 
view quoted. 

Incidentallyj it must be noted here that this view point of Sulapani 
is not to be found in the present commentary. Possibly this view appears 
in the other works of our author. 


XIII. The view points of Sulapani are further quoted by Mitra- 
misra in his commentary on the Yamavalkya-smrti and also in his djgest 
known as Viramitrodaya. This means that some of the views of Stlla- 
pani have either become acceptable or rejectable to the later authors of 
nibandhas. This statement can be further supported by inviting the 
attention of the readers to the commentary of Mitramisra on the YS. 
1 . 161 . Here the topic under discussion is the persons from whom food 
should not be eaten by a brahmacdri Here in the list of the persons 
from whom the food is not to be eaten the word ganadiksi occurs Accord- 
ing to Vijnanesvara,29 it means one who performs many sacrifices feiila- 
pani, however, treats^^ this as one who performs sacrifices for the group 
(in common). Mitramisra, however, understands this as one who per- 
forms many consecrations or sacrifices He further points out^‘ that the 
meaning given by Sulapani cannot be accepted, because it would involve 
the fault of repetition or reproduction in view of the text of YS T. 163 in 
which the word grdmayaji again occurs. The view of Mitramisra 
deserves consideration and we cannot understand both the w'crds m one 
and the same sense, li may be incidentally noted here that in interpret- 
ing the word grdmayaji occurring in the YS I 163, Mitramisra follows 
V jnanesvara. The view point of Sulapani is again referred to by Mura- 
nusra on the YS p 232 and 257. As here no technical point of Pwnw- 
rf’imdnt^d is raised, I do not think it fit to invite the attention o t e 
readers to this point. 


XIV. Som 
cal terms by suggestion 


times however, Sulapani refers to the mimam.a techni- 

the language in which the 


without wording 


29 

30 
31. 


ganadJksl bahuyajakah. Vijnanesvara on Yajha. F* 54. 
gamjlvl ganayajakah- Sulapani on Yajna. P.20. 
ganadiksr.' ganayajakah iti iulapanih tan na gramayappaJena 
apdtdt Mitramisra on Yajha P-239. 


paumrukty- 
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same is generally worded in the Purva-mimamya, The attention of the 
readers can be invited to the commentary of Sulapani on the YS 1. 231. 
He points out^- that the offering of the seat (vistara) pointed out in the 
text of the YS I. 229 and the offering of the lamp in the case of the 
brahmins invited for the sraddha ceremony, should be done by the mode 
of kandanusamaya. He further quotes the view of Katyayana, that it 
should be done following the mode of paddrthdnusamay a. Hence the best 
way32 is to resort to option. Here the expression 'kdnddnusaych is in 
agreement with the expression kanddnusamayoh resoited to in the Piirva- 
mimams^. The same is the case with the expression padarthdnusayah. 
Here also it is significant to note that the mode of paddrthdnmamaya 
2 ind kandanusamaya is neither suggested by Vijilanesvara nor by Nila- 
kantha. Hence, the utility of Sulapani, though meagre, cannot be gain- 
s lid. 

XV. It is also important to remember, of course, inci ientally that 
Sulapani does neither try to follow nor to contradict themimam^a views 
of Apararka on the YS, the famous predecessor and the commentator 
of the voluminous commentary on the said work. This also indicates 
tiiat Sulapani does not enter into acute discussions of Purva-mimdmsa 
and does not impress the readers by going to the root of the subject by 
quoting the views of Jaimini, Sahara or Kumarila or throwing flood of 
light upon the terms in his own lucid language. In this respect, he 
stands unfavourably compared with Vijianesvara, Nilakantha and 
Sankaracarya, the commentator of the Vedanta sutras of Badarayana, 

XVI, It is needless to say that the commentary of Sulapani does 
not possess any distinguishing feature as is the case with the com- 
mentary of Mitramisra on the YS, particularly in the matter of lucid 
and detailed treatraent^^ on the mimdmsa technical term samuccaya. 
By this remark, I do not want to state that Sulapani does not at ail 
employ the mimdmsd term samuccaya- The only important thing to be 
borne in mind here is that Sulapani has employed the term samuccaya 
but it has not got any distinguishing characteristic. 

XVII It appears that in his commentary on the YS, Sulapani 
makes a very meagre use of the doctiines of Purva-mimdtnsd. He, in 
his commentary, uses the mirndm a terms WkQ vikal pa, uapaiaksand. 
nisedha, parisamkhya, praiiprasava, anuvada, punarvacana, niyama, 
yyavasthita vikaha, padarthdnusaya and kanddnusaya etc. Mathematically 
speaking this figure will not exceed the number fifteen. So, it can be 

32, vistarSJi d^paddnanta kdnddnusayah. Sulapani 0*1 Yajna. P.27. 

33 kdtydyane tu paadrthdmi^ayah , ato vikalpab. ibid. P. 27. 

34. See also ; My article on ‘S im Jccay i - 4 neglected MI nam- a term 

by VjjnaDcSvara’ A B.O.R.I. Poona. LX*I - 1971 (pp. 83-92). 
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said that he does not impress the readers by his profound scholarship. 
Incidentally, it should be noted that he used the above mentioned terms 
very rarely and not repeatedly. 

C2onclusion 

Taking into account the above aspects revealed in the commentary 
of Sulapani, it is possible to say with reasonable certainty that the com- 
mentary of Sulapani on the YS cannot be considered as a proper contri- 
Toution to the science of intepretation otherwise known as the Purva- 
wmlmdinsa^ Sulapani has made very meagre use of the doctrines of the 
JPUrva-mimantsa in the course of his discussion. At times, it seems that 
lie copies the view points of Vijnanesvara and also shows boldness to 
express the view point different from Vijnanesvara, without at the 
same time, introducing any hot debate on the technical point. At times, 
However, he touches upon some of the places of the YS left untouched 
by Vijnanesvara and Nilakantha. He is not careful in wording the langu- 
age in which it is generally worded by the well-known scholars of 
JPurva^mimamsa and Dharmasdstra. Sometimes, however, his opinions 
are refused by Nilakantha and Mitramisra in their works particularly on 
the mimdtnsa technical point. It may also be noted that at times Nila- 
Icantha quotes the view points of Sulapani to support his own case of 
interpreting the particular text. Casually it should be borne in mind 
that he does not try to follow or criticize the view points of Apararka 
on the YS . 1 may make bold to say that the commentary of Sulapani does 
not possess any distinguishing feauture as is the case with the comment^ 
ary of Mitramisra particularly from the point of view of samuccayao^ 
the YS. It is also significant to note that whatever view points of Sula- 
pani are quoted by Nilakantha in his digest are not to be seen in the 
present commentary, possibly they are quoted from the other works of 
the author. At times, however, the view of Sulapani referred to by 
IMitramisra, find verbatim in the present text of Dlpakalika, In fine, one 
can say that though Sitlapani is not very much useful for interpreting 
the text of the YS, particularly from the mtmamsd view point, yet at the 
same time, its meagre use to a small extent, cannot be gainsaid. Hence, 
it can be said with reasonable certainty that he does not occupy the 
Honourable and coveted position among the other interpreters of 
the YS. 




SRI H.V. RAMAGOPAL 


A NOTE ON ANDHRA PAINTERS 


Andhras, as a race are emotional with fire and drive. This basic 
trait has given ability to many artists, who have been frank and decisive 
in their realm of painting. The world famous frescoes of Ajanta, the 
Lepaksi murals and the Deccan School of painting are landmarks of the 
earliest Andhra painters. The kalamkaris of Kalahasti and Masulipatam 
are paintings on cloth, with traditional linear forms with indigenous 
colours also depict the folk-form of the art of painting. Painted leather 
figures, called tolubommalu with rich colour harmony, depict the art 
of painting of the medieval times. All these art forms with rich sense 
of colour and vigorous form reflect the native air and the painters’ fine 
sense of life of their times. The Andhra painters of twentieth century, 
inspired by such a traditional background are equally alive to the current 
trends of world painting. 

Among the earliest painters of the twentieth century, Sri A.S. 
Ram, Damerla Rama Rao, Manikonda Rama Rao, Varada Venkatarat- 
nam, Chemakuri Bhashyakarla Rao, S.N. Chamkur. Bhagirathi, Mokka- 
pati Krishna Murthi, Ankala Venkata Subba Rao are the pioneers who 
have inspired the present young painters of Andhra. Ail of these above 
noted painters have done voluminous work with zeal and jest for life. 

Andhra writers like Sri Adivi Bapiraju, Madhavapeddi Gokhale, 
Aclianta Janakiram, Sanjeeva Dev have done good paintings. Their 
works are noteworthy. Like D.H. Lawrence, they are both writers and 
painters. 


The pre-independence Andhra painters were trained under Bengali 
masters like Sri Fromod Kumar Chatterji, D.P. Roychowdhury and 
others. But the post-independence Andhra painters have taken inspira- 
tion from the works of French painters of the twentieth century. Thus 
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they have assimilated the techniques of the Western painting. 
Contemporary Andhra painters including youngsters and elders have 
taken subjects for their painting from their sorrounding environment 
and brought secular painting into vogue, 

Sri P.T. Reddy, Pilaka Narasimhamurthy, H.V. Rama Gopal, 
K. Srinivasulu, A. Paidi Raju, K, Seshagiri Rao, Badri Narayan and 
others are among the next set of Andhra painters of the twentieth 
century. Some of them have done abstract paintings. With the 
introduction of abstract painting, the painting field in Andhra has 
been doubled. Also there are youngsters with lot of talent like Sri 
Krishna Reddy (Paris), S.V, Rama Rao (London), Veluri Radhakrishna 
(Bhopal), Reddapa Naidu, A. Anjaneyulu (Madras), Devaraj, Lakshman 
Goud, Manmohan Dut, Madhusudana Rao (Hyderabad) and Lakshmiah 
(Pachhalatadiparru, Guntur) . There are many more from the younger 
generation studying at the art institutions in Madras, Hyderabad, 
Bombay, Baroda and New Delhi. All of them can bring their works 
created by imbibing various experiences in technical studies and contri- 
bute to the richness and variety of trends in the Andhra Painting. 

Most of the Andhra painters of today are known nationally and 
internationally apart from themselves being known in their own state. 
Rich palette and individuality in style are the real contributions in the 
new trends in Andhra painting. 

Some of the painters, irrespective of their age, with their volu- 
minous contributions etc., are re-thinking now. The contemporary 
painting all over the world is in a melting pot. Some have begun to 
realize that artists should be more inspired by nature than merely book- 
inspired in the basic concept, maintaining at the same breath personal 
vision without prejudice on a wider area discovering new horizons with 
integrity of emotion and intuition. With such an outlook, I for one, hope 
that Andhra painters at present can contribute something substantial to 
the world of art against the background of the country with the study 
of their local moorings. 

An era of Neo-realism is in the offing. The distortions and 
disfigurations in the pseudo name of modern art may fade away like 
weeds. Like strong trees, true traditions and firm conventions are 
bound to grow slowly. A good work of art whether it is done today or 
thousands of years of yesterday, it should not matter for the aesthetic 
value judgments. The ravages of time pass by. The contributions create 
history and stand for times to come. 

Only a fusion of technical excellence (evolved over centuries) 
and imaginative excellence inherited and cultivated with care will be the 
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true work of contribution in the art world. We all look for evolution 
and aspiration (as beacon lights) for the growing awareness of human 
beings into a fine aesthetic value, contributions in the name of arts and 
letters. 

The present contribution of painters is in the approach stage; the 
best works as significant contributions, about which one can boast of are 
yet to be made. 

Let us hope the painters of Andhra, young or old do not forget 
the essence of the words of Gandhiji - “1 keep the doors of my windows 
open. Let breeze flow in from all directions. Only thing I want is that 
my feet should not be blown off.*’ 




SRI B.V. SRINIVASA RAO 

LAKKAlilNA DANDANAYAKA 


Introduction 

Lakkanna Dandanayaka was the most affectionate minister to Vira- 
saiva ruler of the Sahgama dynasty of Vijayanagara empire by name 
Devaraya II, whose period is fixed from a.d. 1419 to a.d. 1446. He was 
the commander of the Vijayanagara forces and beyond all he was the 
personal and pet-friend of Vijayanagara VIra§aiva King Devaraya II 
who was the South Indian ruler. His father’s name was Heggadadeva; 
his mother’s name was Ommayamma, His brother’s name was Madanna- 
dandanayaka. He belonged to Visnuvardhana go tra. By religion, he was 
a virasaiva virakta. He had great faith in Virasaivism. He was mainly 
responsible for the plenty and prosperity of his lord Devaraya H. He 
was also a great administrator and powerful soldier. He was a very good 
diplomat. He was a great politician also. He was a patron of art and 
religion. He conferred upon his lord Devaraya II his most affectionate 
title called '•Devendra". The history of such a hero of great qualities is 
worthy of study. ^ 

lakkannadandanayaka as an administrator 

At the very outset Lakkannadandanayaka was the governor for 
Talakadu province (now* in Mysore District). And then from a.d. 1430 
to a.o, '1433, he was the governor for Muluvayil province (correspond- 
ing to MulubagaJ Taluk, Kolar District), When he was at Mulubaga}, 
he granted the villages namely, Virupaksapura, Guttahalp, Suradevi- 
halli, Mahadevanahalle, Kunudevanahalli etc., to Sri Prasanna Viru- 
paksa Temple of Mulubagal to make use of their revenue for several 
festivals of the temple and this is confirmed by a Kannada mscriptmn 
found at Mulubagal dated Kaliyuga 4532 years, saka 1352-53, Caitradi 


1 , 


Pages 77-85, Indian Antiquary Vol. TVII, May, 1928. VoiuiBe 57. 
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Vikrama 1488, Mesadi solar year in Bengal 837, Koliam 605-606 corres- 
ponding to A.D. 1430-1431 and it belongs to Sadharananama samvatsara.^ 

In the year a.d. 1434 Lakkannadandanayaka handed over Tekal 
province to Saiuva Gopa Tippa as per the orders of the King Deva- 
raya II. This is confirmed by Kannada inscriptions belonging to Prama- 
dica samvatsara dated to Kaliyuga 4535, saka year 1355-56, Caitradi 
Vikrama 1491, Mesadi solar year in Bengal 840, Koliam 608-609, cor- 
responding to a. d, 1433-1-34.3 Lakkannadandanayaka who stepped into 
Pandyan region in about A.D. 1431 was at Tiruvannamalai for some time. 
From the year Subhann of saka 1327 current to the year Vibhava sam- 
vatsara (corresponding from a.d. 1405 to a.d. 1451) a period of forty- 
seven years, Lakknnadandanayaka and Madannadandanayaka ruled 
the kingdom of Madurai as Naik viceroys. After his regime he brought 
out of exile, at Kalaiyarkoil, the illegitimate son of the late son of 
Pandyan king and his concubine Abirami, by name SundarattoJ-Mavali- 
Vanadirayan and installed him as the ruler of Madurai. After him his 
brothers namely, Kalaiyar Somanar, Anjata Perumal Muttarasa, Tiru- 
maiai ruled over Madurai."^ 

The conquests of Lakkannadandanayaka 

As a soldier, in order to increase the prestige of Vijayanagara 
empire, he at first started his congest of Gulbarga in the year a.d. 1443. 
When Muslims of Gulbarga invaded the boundary of Vijayanagar em- 
pire, the boundary people led by palyagar of Gummareddipura and 
Pemmasani Sifigappa were ready to help their lord Devaraya II in sack- 
ing Muslims of Gulbarga. In this connection the Vijayanagara forces as 
a result of their attack of Gulbarga, not only lost thousands of soldiers 
but also became tired. It needed rest theretore on seeking this, Palya- 
gar Doddavasantanayaka after asking Vijayanagara forces to take rest 
for some time, again invaded Gulbarga with great vigour. In the sword 
fight between Dodda Vasantanlyaka and Sultan of Gulbarga, Sultan’s 
sword was cut into pieces. Then both started wrestling in which Sultan 
was defeated. In the end under the leadership of Lakkannadanda- 
nayaka, Vijayanagara forces invaded and finally captured Gulbarga and 


2. Page 65, Epigraphia Carnatica Vol. X, Inscription No. 2 Mulubagal, (Kolar 
District, Mysore State). 

3. Page 153, Epigraphia Carnatica, Vok X. Inscription No. 1, Malur, Kolar 
District, Mysore State. 

4. Page 10, Indian Antiquary, Volume 43, 1914. 

Page 10, Sources of Vijayanagar History, by S.K. lyengar. 

Page 340, South Indian History and Culture, Volume H, by S.K, Iyengar. 

Page 347, South Indian History and culture. Volume II, by S.K. Iyengar, 
Ap >endix E (Tamil literary source Maduraitalavaralaru) Account of the sacred 
city of Madura). 
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brought countless Muslims as captives to Vijayanagar. Thus the victori- 
ous Lakkannadapdanayaka was allowed to mint coins named after him.^ 

^ Then Lakkannadandanayaka with the help of Fandyan King Ari- 
kesari Parakrama Pandya conquered the northern part of Ceylon in the 
period between November a.d. 1442 and April a.d. 1443. During this 
time Parakrama Bahu VI of Kote dynasty was the ruler of Ceylon. 
Lakkannadandanayaka won the title ^Daksina samudradhisvara’ Lord of 
the Southern Ocean) 

The coins of Lakkannadandanayaka^ 

Lakknnadandanayaka issued copper coins. On the reverse of his 
coin symbol of elephant is found. On its reverse letter “L” and legend 
namely *‘Mana, Danaya, Kam“ reading the name of Lakkannadanda- 
tiayaka.^ 

■Lakkannadandanayaka as a lover of literature,- 

Lakkannadandanayaka was a great man of letters. He wrote in 
Kannada a book called “Sivatattvacintamani*’, It is in the form of 
verse ~ Vardhikasatpadi. It contains 2221 verses in fifty-four sandhis. 
It records Virasaiva Philosophy.^ 


5. The Bakhar of Gummareddipa|ya Chiefs (Kannada Publication by M.S. Put- 
taiuna* Mysore Un.versity Publication). 

6. Page 139, Annual Report of Epigraphy. 1916, Madras* 

Page 103, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch) Colombo, 
volume XXVI. 

Page 300-301, Article on Bai)as in South Indian History by Dr. T.V. Maha- 
lingam. 

Pages 1580-1581* Volume II, part 3, Mysore Gazetteer, Rao Sahib Hayavadana 
Rao. 

7. Page 167, The Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society, Volume IV 
Rajahmundry. 

Para 31 , Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1905, Madras. 

S. Vide page 601 to 610 Basavanal Commemoration Volume. Dharvar 1956 
Editors H.F. Kattemuni and M.G. Virupaksha* 




Dr. BISWANATH BHATTACHARYA 


A NOTE ON BHARTRMITRA THE MIMAMSAKA 


Bhartrmitra was a pre-Kamarilabhatta mimamsalca of distinction. 
His view on the nature of srotra has been ridiculed by Kumarila in the 
Sabda-nityata-dhikarana of his &lokavarttika. Parthasarathimisra in his 
Ny^yaratnakara on the Slokavrattika^ clarifies Kumarila’s anonymous 
reference to Bhartrmitra. ^ 

The same view has been referred to by Jayantabhatta in the 
Sabdapramam-prarupanahnika of his Nyayamanjari.^ Cakradhara- 
bhatta elucidates this reference in his Nyayamanjari-granthibhangaA 

Cakradhara informs us that Bhartrmitra was the author of the 
Tantrasuddhi and some other prakarana works 

Again, Bhartrmitra’s view on the fivefold relationship that 
laksana bears to the vacyartha has been quoted by Somesvarabhatta in 

1. 'imam eva ca samskaram sabdagrahanakaranamj 
kecit tu panditammanyah irotramUy abhimanvaiel i 

^lokavdrttika with Parthasarathi-Misra’s NyayaratnakarUi 130-131, p. 

763. Chowkharaba edn., Benares, 1898-99. 

2. atra bhartrmitro vadati, na §rotram nama kincit, iasya ca dhvani Janyah samskdra 
iti dvayam kalpyam^ ddau dhvani janyah samskdra eva irotram, tad upanyasyopd-* 
labhate imam iti dvayena, Nyaya-ratnakara on ^lokavdrttika, ibid. 

3. a pi ca bhavatdm evaisa doso yesdm dkd§am eva ^rotram ity abhyupagamaniyamo 
mimdrnsakdndm tu nava^yam akd^am eva hctrarn kdrydrthdpattikalpitam tu kirn 
api karanamdtram pratipurusa niyatam hotram iti ndtiprasakgaK tathd ca 
bhartrmitrah pavanajanitasamskdrapakso bhavaUi. tatkspi ndtiprasahgah 

^niyatadeiasyaiva tatrasarns karat, Nyayamahjari, Ahnika 3, p. 213, Vizianagaram 
Sanskrit Series, Part 1, Benares, 1895. 

4. tathd ca hhqrtrmitreti. Bhartrmitrakhyas iantraiuddhyddiprakaranakrn mtmSm-- 
sakah ' karna^askulydm pavanajanitah samskdrah irotram" ity aha. tadarwaya-- 
vyatirekQnmidhdyitvdc chabdagrahanasya, NydyamahjarU grant kikhahga, Ahnika 
3, p. 86, L.D. Series, Abmedabad, 1972. 

5. Bhartrmitrakhyas tantra^uddhyddiprakaranakrn mimdrnsakah. ibid. 
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his KUvyadarsa on Mammatabhatta’s Kavyaprakasa.^ The same has 
been done by Manikyacandra in his Sahketa on the Kavyaprakasad 

The above view has also been cited anonymously by Abhinava? 
gnpta in his Locana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka^ and Gopendra-» 
tripurahara in his Kavydlankara-kamadhenu on Vamana’s Kavyalahkara- 
sutravrttiJ^ 

It is^ however, not possible to assert that the two views of 
Bhartrmitra considered above had been recorded by him in his Tantra- 
suddhi. 


6. tad-yogai ca mukhydrthdsannaivamj 

tat pahcadha acdrya-bhartrmUrena uktam - 

abhidheyena sambandhdt sddriyat samavayatah j 
vaiparltyat kriyayogdl laksans pancadha mataj / 

Kdvyadar^a on Mammata’s Kdvya-praka^a, Part 1, ullasa 2, pp. 16-17, 
Rdjasthana-'putdtana-^granthamdla Jodhpur, 1959, 

It is striking that the same verse appears with some minor variants in the 
Agni^pwrdna as follows ; 


abhidheyena. sami pydt samavayatah / 

vaiparltyat^ matd( j 


Agni-purana, Vol. 3, 344. 11-12, p. 228, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
(Sarnvat) 1933. 

7 tadyoga^ ca mukhyarthasannatvam , tat pahcadhoktarn hhartrmU 

trena ■— 

abhidheyena sambandhdt sadrSyat samavayatah! 
vaiparitydt kriyayogai laksand pahcadha mataj ( 

Sahketa on Mamma|a*s Kdvya^prakdia, uUdsa, 2, pp. 27-^28, 

Mysore, 1922. 

8. .,,..yad dhuh — 

abhidheyena sdmipyat sdrupySt samavayatah j 
vaiparltyat.....,,,, ...mat’d! f itij j 

Locana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka, uddyota 1, p, 281, ChoW- 
khamba edn., Benares, 1940. 

9. ‘ * abhidheyena sa mbandhd t sadrsya t sama vayatah / 

vaiparltyat ....matd'^* j I 

iti laksanayd nimittani drastavydni^ Kavydlahkara^kamndhertu 4, 3. 8, pp* 
132-133, Benares Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1907-08. 



Dr. V. KRISHNASWAMY IYENGAR 




# 5 srr%K: i 







i^r i^r fer f^f fer i 

^m: 1^- ii’ ^ J 


sTo^vrr^ W" i 


?l% I t% 3 3?^ , w^rIvtr. f% ^'iprft^r- i 

m 3??^]^ WmW Rlftftf^ 1 ^ i| - «?RR:’ 

i_3_i) qrsra; i ( 1 - 1-273 

:f^ JTfjRrsr^f ojj^rr^?^ i ‘ ’ ( 1 - 4 - 56 ) 

■i% ?3^0T, (1-4-97) |t% 

[r®3[rR 1 ^ 3 ^ 

rr^orRi I srteRR;. ^Wi'JRfRsq^RRW ^ 1 

srr^sRr^R^:’ ( 2 - 1 - 3 ) m- 

T-r#’ (2-2-38) ff^ ^ 1 


^3?n 1^. 132 Chowkhamba Sanskrit Senes,- No. 11 (1929) 
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RSjir =g qr^ 3 -^; I ‘aroJ^t- 

(2-1-5) ifar CT 3T53I5lt^mf92RR I (2-1-22) 

SfR«IJTlTJIU^ 3 ^ifqg 5 R I cfSir ^ 

fj%, aif^fSr^K 3 T 52 ? 4 t^r^ ^ f^saifg I 

sr^fTf^WT S'T^«?FIFirf% ?iwrfar - 

1. 3Toq?i 1^5lsi?»TRrc2RII?fHl%^5^EiT5^?2r- 


R. 


2-1-7 


^ir^siFw 

2-1-8 

». 

§7 Eifd^ 

2-1-9 

y. 

SI^^J^spRteqr: 

2- 1-10 



2 1-1 1 


3T'TTf^{|?3:=g:?: <;^=^r 

2- i - ! 2 


aTr'^'H2lT?Tf?T^B%: 

2- l- ^ 



2-1-14 

?°- 

ara^twsir 

2-1-15 

u- 


2-1-16 

n- 

ldH|_ sr^dtfd ^ 

2-1-17 


qf^ qgJiT m 

2-1-18 



2 1-19 



2-1-20 



2-1-21 


’??nH *^i^ 5 T f 'fq^rrErr^ 

^ ?FRi I 1% 5 %er^ ^r^wwiftf ^FP^ifit ftqiFtf 

\ -rrPi^ 

wm \ Hn-w vrroRiRor 3 %rfii 3 T,-?i; ^3: i 
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^rnff^rpT-- I Rvrr^frf^qsr^; | 5r%s:=^: 

r5^’=5?T’ ’ f T% 1 - ‘%rrff ^rpr %fh i 

sfisn’t^cT t 1 

‘t?^wr§=r srra^RT^^ fra 

?h5^ I ^ (2-1-4) ^tfrt !(rar^f^5rrfq' 1%rara sTwratfcT 

I ‘3T5qq f^3T^’ Rri^ffT ?rarRra^^’=3T[^ §*]; 

ramr 'l^f^'raa i ®r^ fra # 5 ^ 

f^5fC^^ ^57^1% I l5Tfe^«fT2T 'fr^TR; I 
^ur ?T?rr4Ri^ ^^rpci^roir i i %^a(o3i^'taqrRr 

rRTr= I f-^^T 1 ^raTw^rawT^Tr 

Er%iTRTf'Tq[?rRi^ fIstfT ^ g 'rakr 

I - ‘3Ti%JTf •• 3T^<ra%r|T ^ ferara??: ’ f% i 

3Tqp[3aT?lt^TT^; ST5Jiai 3Tq1% I SF^SfT I SToSRt- 

i^^T- ?rar %2i^ ? w - 3T^5q2rfr55?4 

Td^i% 3Toa]3ft»Tra; I 3T5a]afi-3^I%S5JRg^T »T^T^%?r ^ptRs^ 

T I sr^^qJTJTR^ aq-^T^it fisrf RF^T^RtT, 

FR e{5t Er%qrfR i fegq^irqRrara rthrt^ a^pra^rrawiriTr'ram 

fR W^- 5|7ig-^ :Tf% I 3ST5?q4T»Tr#rS5aR?i% iTsrat^^cfvf ^5?q- 

q^3TR^?i^q 3r5?Rra1%^: 3T53?3i-^i^TlwsrRR ‘rasqaji-- 
ars?> ^ 1-1 -41) |1% f1% I sToJRRura^ f^ 1 

qr^r’a^ra#sfq ar-^aS^rf ^raMc^cr i Ri g BTosjaftarra^ 
!737r4 ff ?TT#ra^’?; I ^^n^raftc^ra, ^r i 

aTiCaTan-f§^%; ^qfar^qqrf^^ cRajFT; \ ^filJlTCT 'Rlf^g 

TTO I 

RMt %3[rR I 3TR5?ffR%giTT l 

rairr si^sif %R cI^R: I 

2. rr-UiTT'3^ 2.1.11, a- 8J. ?^KI5RS^^T-^^^-^T^5r-^l=af^Tr5TT, 19.19 

3. tr^lHIsg 2 1.5 1 . 78 . 
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V 

?3;SiRT53i?fi^T'gf%sf5T srfr I %3f%^ ^ 5^5 1%f ?i5S3:,T ^ee 

^[5r 3^^^^ ^rrssf?!^ ^qTTrRrB;^R^2iiR^sT 

3'<T5ir2F^ ! ^ i: f^sETHor: I 

3^^Tr: 1 3^ E?g^jp% i 3^ ^5^T 

spJRiHlfg I iJFfFT^ffT I^T^Roii s^q-^WfSFf^ I 

3TfeR^ t%T% irffirf^r: 1^ 1 

qrf&rf^ ‘^<Tf^f^qr?ifr^RP3;> Ci- 1 - 37 ) ^#<11 

qfeiMf ^qrar^TT =qFq^?qi?Tf 1 qfq; qssj^ 1 3Tr^1%- 

JTOTTq*!: 1 JFT arqfegiT sic^g^lRftsicEi ^^^■ I 

^qrFF3Fr<4 5i%JTi^?ft2?t 1 ^ =q: wfi, JFi qj^ci 1 % ^ 

qrs^f: %% fqi%'=q ^ 1 =qr^% fiqqrai ^=E 3 F^ \ 

\o 

‘RT^q;’ (1-4-57, 58) ^qT?i^f f { 

i qTfoi?ii% Ji^qis m^-. qrs^^; q^qrar 
?i=€rf?r fqTOq5r i ^ =qff3;?'^r^f?!iTar 33 

sft'f qrsRi^ qr ?Tcqfq ^r qjfsifiq: i srfq^ife: qf^Tifyicir 3^ t 

»Ti%?ifr5q?f5TR^f =q qr^-% i ‘^q^iJif: fe.qtTi’, ‘iifesj’ 

( 14 - 59 , 60 ) ffci fqtqT'qr^i ‘^nq^iRRqjT ’ ( 1 - 4 - 1 ) 

iTTqq%RR ^i^r^q^iRRqiiR^qirj^ 4 ]JTq^=T 

qr^^TTR^ ^ ’qqcT 1 % qiR5r%; I 9Tf?q^^£R W-^’ 
ftqRir Hq^M RFir^^RW i ^ 5qR f^TRicir i 

‘^f%r«rRiqfq«TT%--^ (i-i-ss) ?i^ir %qrr{%^ cffefRiHr- 

fq?qk^ i SIR ‘qf^iTw^ 1 ri^e qrqrq; i 

qr^iJcPI: Riqi ?IRr?TFR«I: I sr; i SRpj; 1 | Rf^l- 1 

qfwiRT^ %qtf%^ ^-^q^R^^giqf Rrfqqf^qqRTRSRSRR 
1 q=qf^q>FqfelT^f g ^I vrqgi^ I^qsR; I 

5if^^rrRrr^ sfszRirf^ i 

STSRRIH sURRli \ - 

W^-J (1-1-39) ffR I ^ % RSRRFR 3:-5F5lsr, 
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I ^ R'srsq |^3[tFf ^S^rt^OTTH I SF^RN 

I ^ §;]; ^:’ ( 1 - 1 - 40 ) %% 

^IpTF^^OT I^CTH ^f^onH I 

1^: : %^3[ER3lF?fT: ^5i?T: , %f%?fT%cfFcir: , %m ^^1= 

'STsqJiJcf^t Errfr^T fft 1 ^ eiwrfFRFTRfeTR^^'4^^ ^ 

I ^ f 5lI%5q^«IR 1 

srsqqt^TR^ 1^3--% I 3Tcn5^, sT^K^nra:,, 

®Tq-^5Tr f^^i?5FTr^ 1 sFSfr^ 3Tsw1% fert ^ 

^r?:3f5%»Tr»rT^ t R'tt 1%f ^Rf^T^r^rra;. i 
^3T53i4tMT^ ^ ^ri% - ‘3r5q^3iR[«r’ 

(2-4-18) ff^ 1 =S[ ?r'T^T^5cRrm^^‘3; I i^tsrfRfFff RFratTK^HT- 

jtr^I’hr ^^q'aFPTT ^?Tf i ^tftm *Tr= ^tt 

^FFSTT: I ?I%f%Rrfy%T>3; 1 ‘3T5R ffSTrSt’ I 

JTTqr^®^ f?r= i ^ ^t4?F i^f^^tt 1%^- i ^ 

?fl% i%S3Tf% 1 ‘l# =77?# JFFf^'rf^^^’ (1-2-47) ffcT t 

^^rSFR^rtflfF'f^ ^g-cR# l f%f^^FT|3R=!TFg- 

1%tF^: ^<TS: 1 

‘gTRJTfafTq ^q-’ (2-4-82) 7]!^^ ^R^FIffCcIRT STF'T: g'TSf 

^cR I 3T^ QTFI^TO - ‘3l^4Kl% 

f^^i^F^FFI,’ ff% I RF’^'^^ - “ST^F^FFT ! 

^F^'JIR. ? fw^F^F^F^ I I ^4T*!( §% 

; STT'TF ^ ? ^^4 if srfer^iTSWJ) , i3['FF?T®?FTf4 I 

^Ff^aig^i EFRFw^crrFr^.^: srF^JFirrf: gir ^tpt: s^^ff 

!T R^F^^fe I 3’RRI^S''4dfe<^ RWTTd I 

? tT4ic4F^=TFR»TlRFFI, I ’^R5^4Fff'^^3 fR^fi^FR I ^ 

%Ri^4j-:RFaFR; ?Ff?d I ^iRFR, 3-?R^i^Tf f^: T%RR I ^FF RF 

sr^F^^^R^ f^FFR: I ^ R^RI: ? 1 ’^RjfFltR 

FR^R^ R l^FR Rff I fRF% ffR^RR RRiFWR; R RfS 1 
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^ I 3r4TT SfT^rsTTfRTg-'r'Elf'f - ‘3EI?T-^S- 

?1% I Jf^2i ‘3p2R?,'5rjTJT:’ |Rr I 

^5fr?TRcr^Rr sr^farcrT^ ^cq'siR i ^wr3[r'TT 

55T^ffn% ^r^^fct i 'rrforf^frr 

%=TTf^5TRor sirtr ^ fs^Tr^rl i 555 ^^: 

31 5TqETt f%f%3TYsc5?#f% FRJ^ Cl^ %^QT<Tr^|ot ? itT 

#r5TT EfrfeMfe ? ^faC 3r52I%cqfq cTfi 

^5T^5TE[qv^Ot, ‘?rR2Rfr^, SJSEPIEi, ^T >e^R^5Er; ?I]^’ 

1 f^f^TT , 3TT% ET^SIT 1 ®ITT 

^=f 3FW f5ft£fcJTJ?FIT ffa ^TfflT SflTlfg I ^1 =gi'5?J3Ejt- 

5F5SER^5, arj^iTfoi- Ef^?s?ipi f^ ErtT55fR-& f%=5r?5% 1 

iT9T59r^5Rr5: 1 59115; ^TT 5Mr5ITf 1 3T^55r 51?^%, 

5TS5Rfri% 5T2R'T5[T5l'f5 W^I^rari: I T^RT^f £r%5T|^T9E:oTT5^ 

‘arq^ 5 Sli5f^5’ 1 ffr ‘q %q^F q^R: q%55o3}T 5TfT ^515:’ 

5 R RTf5q%fi STR 5T q5I55%T I ‘§T 15^-5 T^E;’ (1-4! 4) 

%% Tf^Rri%5F5q q5[r^ q%5fCR r3^-5 i ‘^irf^'sq^qqFT^iR' ( 1 - 4 - 1 6) 
fra ftflqi 3 5 5Tt^Rf5 1 ^irafirfcqra^ ‘5 rr ; 

qr%q^ra9i’ (s- 2 - 7 ) ff5 5 Rtqr R-ifr 1 sra ^iraF^fd qq^RFci^i 

qrf5qf5!:EEfraq q^^qra; 1 «Fiq[!fi- q^q^ q't ‘%!q> ff5 

5qiRF59i qT^qf559?i trarara; fqsqra i 55 ^ 5 ^ 5 (^ 5115 ^ 5Tf5qf^- 
qiF59r9r 5q^R9r 5W?T^^rsfq 551 ^ 51(^(5 »:5i5 1 ^55555555151 

5^r r Trfwf^r fqff5(fq qTf5qr5’^5(q9i q^qifra 5qr?fq3 ^ 1 
sFqqrfq 1 qfra?5 59i(5qf q?5r5r55q3Rq; 1 555 §f5?t 

5(55^5^5 I STo5q,5 §q^ 5 q 1 qqf.raqffq 

fRratqra gqfqsrf^oqqfq q5ra:ra 55:55 1 qqii^q^^qqqraR ^qT 
^fiqwFi i 


4 . 


5 RrimF^ 2 2 . 82 ^ 'j. 3 s: 3 , 
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5 


^■p^srrsT^ q^S^gcR^r v|p:2fq5H; gg; 51-^^ cfjs] gTFf gq 

1 §17 ff qjqff3[cr:i8ff^ti% f^rsfr^F^. ‘^sirfor- 

i srw ‘sr^cTd^^'^or 3 ^% ‘m-. 

^ffr 'TG[F5F%it 

I SFT ^r^^5Tf|R;^(:pT^j%qj%5%fg fftszfRTg: I 
^ 3 '^FHrr^ I fwsT^gr^To^^f sRrfw^ grfe ; sr^qq^ 

I ^s^^r^^PTrsJTT^JTHt f^ff?f5i2rnf5RSE%^r 

f^F^ra; I ^FTr5^q[%sf7 spq gtr qT^c{ti% m\ 1 


gf5f qqr^f^^ i^-cT^SFftTT^JfFI ^f^a^tT^rr STSTltsR, 

sr=^^Tg^?f ; 5R%q^ | ^ ^t^oqifqq^q-ftsfg ^WTFPfe^ife- 

Efqq-fqr vrfqpfff^ gll^'TRefjpliTrt cl^r fgari^iFi; 1 
It^'ki^'t^^t ETT^ ft ^gqi^5C^s{iq^g4k^{?ft^ft^^ 1 ^ 


snsf^qjq^ffl^ sfF^ (J?T ?t 1% ‘ars^rqr^r'T rft sfcSrifFMar ^- 

f^rf^ 5rir 1 3t^ sqTcqqq-"^ f^-- 

g^F?r^ 9 Tr^rft 1 ^ sr^irrft ft*r?fi 2 ? T?q?Fft 1 

iftft gFTrfRsrfor w^f^i% «timw^^5t% 1 


‘^Ysr^gft’ g^jrr: ^F^T: i ^ rffifit 

ft^TfiT: ‘§^’ fft ^ioT ftjq^ I ‘q-fl ‘^irfSr ftcfFTI’ 

^ ^l^rfor ^Jiqr ^F^Prft trsRf?^ 1 ^fq^t g^puT^- 

^ %f=^ft^f% i cisrr =^ 

ftdkr’ f^?rRfT^: - STirfsqft^ ST’j; 

fcSTfft: I arftT^q^ 3T^>^-JT: gfSrM srwrf^ I ‘#5raf^2^ ffe 
^ qF75rr ?T^s3TRFRTPimft gtfSr 

^ ft# ^Tift g|# w Fftt 

^R=F?fftft ^RTtft <T# ?r | ?#3:q[: qTft'Tft%«r; ?I^3r ^- 

g^gRgft Wf ,7i; I Wf# 

I #%>3 gSTJlFcf^ftgRnrPI 

’Tfg^ft I sr^rftgT^^i^ q^Fcf^S'F^ft ‘^r'm^if?Tf%’Rft i 

i[T ^ ft5jt2?5 ? EM2f#rqT ft ^ I #t*T^ I 
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^'^^KKlnm^^Rra; ^ iRr i mfe i 

^rqqjig; i girr^R jirIw i 

f^cIR irPT% ITf RRT^qj^fRT^ i q5[RR ^qRTRJT^^cI 

cirq^ ^ SRTrU^SffUi^q r 

q? , ^^SqTfRf •• ? R5^?r q3[=i5.’ , 

‘Roqq =q) 1^ qfs^f 3 ToJRR ^q-cIRT^Rsfq q^R 

i%41q?fR; I Rqcfr gf^rra frqq5R§fgrRR% 

qrfSrRR gqr %tqR: iRRq5^f^f% cf^qrq: i 

RospTi'vrrt qjRcbqi-q ; ^rq'q^'i^ ?T Rq - ‘qTR^t^qrqr?^ 

cqq3:=qRr:’, ‘g^f (2-4-83,84) i srq; l^rmd' 

1 Ro2Rt»irqF?i qq^qra; qqq% qrf%q^qi?qf^ qr^r- 
Rf^CR^qR; attqc^g:F?i9rr?Rqi^ ^qqqRof RgR^q i arqq^RTRsqqt- 
^iRR^^qr q ^qj I qqq qrqqq, i g?q §q: ri^ ‘siq;’ RT^RRRf 
iw I ^ qrqqqi; I gq!qrRp%^ q^qiqq; Riq; i 

RRqq; i ‘f^qfrqs^’ fRqsRssRt^rrq; i ^q q^RRt qife, arqfq 
I mi =q ‘Rq^qrrq;’ ffq ^ f^qq^ i ‘q5=qRr^ Rq{^r- 
iRfq qR#rf^qt I f^xRqR^TiTRqR^r ‘Rqf^qrq;’ %% 
RRiRFq ^qq; i ‘#qrRq ^qfqqr 1%qTTq£R fq%i ^qjq;' fRqq#qr; i 
R^RRfor 5 ^q^RTiRq; i qqr ft - 

^^ftRfWT ^fRq-2ftq I 

fq^fqa-R qf ?=rr 

R^TqHr qr^^ q^fR II » 


W^l%: \ 3RR#qf^*ftqfq ‘aqqftqrR:’ ^q^j; i ‘srqftqR, 

R-q-f^’ W: 1 =q I ^qqRjftillt qqRjftR: 

.^faq-R^ft RTRRRqqftq^ I 





q'os^r gr^s;^ ^ j^raTra i 'T®==«Rt 3n^q]-it ^%fT i ftrssr^^T- 
i:i:?^r%5!T^ i ^^ri; srri^^F: — Ts^^jftEjra^^sH i « fRr i 

ojfrsfs^ - “3 t 1% q3:=^r5rf%^Srs'TT^T^?<jf =r#53tjj^ \ ^ 

? ^JTsr^=^?il'JT3€s!Ti%ifsrr% r irr 

^qrsfefg^ fir k^: i T-g^'T^^r ?Tfrr^ 

qi3?:;qpj|3qTq; I ?f cff cr^f,53rq 1 EfiTTORr ? ■3’g'^'T5[JI^ I 

^■'g-^qr^^ sRJTSf^JTmTJrra; ’ffffr^rr^'T^’TT ^ | j}3[|- ^ mm-- 

q^?fsfwgiTt3^^T ^!5rr srf^sr-- i ci^isTr - ^rr s^^rra^, 

3-qr?Tf5r'5F5TRf^ I”' 

q;^ 3T5jj2ft3iRr^ T5:=^‘^r giTT^gT ^rf^ ; ^r , 1^ 3 

‘jT^.f^.^TTPr^rra; 3PrTi?T^ 3'Tf^¥rrf3^f^f3 ^'nfor 

’7ff1 ’^SPT”I3^ • 

‘3^2?P3?P#r%g3,’ ’l^sfcr, “w^T 5i^!TCrarira’?^s2Tr 

gfi^R^r sfT^g^lwra 1 vipaf- 

3<T=rr€i=q;i 1 jr^^5rf^¥iRg;rg, 

I;1% 3^11^ 1 siggJlfcfT^ssiajTs^iT^t 3f%<T I 

^<T’ ‘3T5[ ^T^IRFrf^ i%»T^!TT9^TftiTl% ff^ 

ffT^t^ScJ?!!; I 3T5q2fTqT% 

?cf%?Hf qsj ¥Te^ i 

3R 5=5PTR 3Ta[5RF^S5W»Tr% ^N-g% I 

^;=2T5r 5JT^?T#»THn5RH^^ ?Tc2Tt W I W^is?? 

1 ‘3I5W5[T'T i^T’ ff% Pff^ITfRJT^ 1 

‘?^^cng fpSTTf^f^T: ’#: Tf^STTfMdWIHoiJ^I-cf^TOlt epR^^^TT- 

»q-TciT<^, 3rg5sJfri52?2iw% ¥rFJiqRRor g«f: 

sT^rW sfF^cftftr ^ 

2.4.83, 383. 

ibid. 


5. 

6 . 
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jrraqrf^cT sFr^rqqr^Tra^rT^ 5?:'T5 T't 

1 gi»-Tr=^ ?rf?T REfRTsftsTr^^ stojri?# siMpii^ ^ ¥sr i 
RfF ^ 5rsr R^FT-cRcnr fU'^^ROTR^Jif^r i 

^Sirfl '-:fI5JiqT1TRr«I^ ?T% 3 Tc 3RT^^H1T?I% 5f^ ^5?I3ft3Trcr9TT^??^C% 
5r%5rq ‘; 51 =gW^?r'T=^rJJ:’ fT% ^TRqafjl^ i%=^Rffa I 

‘3To3iql-gTq??ir53RRir q%5igE[ | f%?g ^ I , 

B'qrft, Ef^l^ I sToSRirRcM ^r^ife i - ^ulirg?^:, 

I ‘gr^f^cp^o^JTr’if^^gfla^^R^^Ji; » r1%^r: 1%;^ 

sjsiRf I 3T=EiT?:; - -s-qqJi-.qiF:: , 3q'q2T;q^R: ff% I 31^; ‘^qifriEfifi^g-qm- 
^5rTq5>jfT':qg55iq’?T’ srfeq^q: ¥rqi% i 1^ ggfJi? qf^gRTtr%- 

? qRg'crigfq^jf | srf^ w^\^: - 
3qo5Fi^^ RP#i% g[?r qxRsq:’’ ffg i 

3TFTr^: - 5ftf&r Er%5igrfg qrf^qiqiT^ gorq^ I 

Eisfg 5r%5ig ^qr I ‘sr^jfqri^rq^ gq’ fl i^HO’siRTgr sTsjRT^f^ 

g ^ra; i q%^g g^q: i qgTsqr^ ‘gw wi^g’ 

(6-2-167) ffg gpoTTcCM fqwRg 1 ^rfqi^^ gwg^qqa[’R^^' 
^qqf^ 5t541’frfq1% g^r^: i jftggw: aq^^qac^q gwws^w wifqr=qq5WT- 
I ‘wif ^ ? gt^gwr wiw’ spig^'^q^ganfiTOT 
■■(s. 567) a[5FiRT I wg wrwM’q-q'q^R gww ^rfqrq^rgrqrg. 
gF^gTwrPrRi ^r?q^ i - ( 6 - 2 - 168 ) ^wTfa,grgi 

srraqsi wrfe 1 w-:w^qt gwq^Tocra g wnq. 1 3=^gjw: 1 

‘5i^r!6' 'ilqs^’ ffg 1 'i^qggiifgw^ igq^-^^ra^qfgfg grq- 
^f^nwi gisg 1 ^qri^gw sT^qqtgrq'j^'T^^f^g q^gluqfq gq 

ql^sr I aT5Jiqtinq^H55Ri# g g fgsgfg 1 ggrrsc^jRig^ 

R%5rgfqi% qrfgqjgg^ ’Rqg 1 

3'q=grRg:5ftg qw^igg 1 fqgjfgirRf^P qqqgqgqgrq 1 wq^q^R:, 
fRTi^ ‘wg: ^q^fg’ (8-3-46) fgirf^gr fqggw gq^ gq^Tfr 

HflHT^, 1-1-40, T. 356-357. 


7 . 





>^3, ?r fT% 5^g5rj <'^. i9, \ 

'=r’gras3Tf?:q3^^’ ( 8 - 3 - 45 ; i '^^- 

5Traw??T^ gcq g JT^ra 1 ^:'ST^V?i WJW.^^]^- 

I ^qq^:^TfT ff^fS[iq«fsf|^lWrf7 fq’qgfq 

=R%c 2 Tr ^3 q^l * 3 ^^ I qfsTOsjT^wrgr Rgr g 1 
3r^Rf%3sifg:^4 Er%Ffgf3f3 ^ 51 ^?^ i 145 fipi^^R 

3 '^Tf?:>Jr 32 TT ?flraTl^ 1 3P3 ^gp^iF^Tfq '^qgw.rfg w^R, 

3#j(giH g RiR3?^f3;R qR0TJR3WTTir33I3ra 2'=^T, 
HT^SfSRR: 3%TgrRRr3T[5[lT?? qf^TORW^ R33 3^-151=31% i ^ 
q-^f I -3(^1 ^;3?JJrrq3r^g, l f^ 3 ’^TR; 

=Ti%^m I ^T% 33RR ^ 3 f^i%'R 

sf^^oJT f^cST^q; | 3^333x^1 'FfRpq^qoTT^^R sqcfrfif?^ ^sffSTfTT^ ^TR; 

I 3Tg; fingp - 

‘31^JT^3q?TT5TI5fR R'^ra 3R 3133^ I 

3R^ ^ 

(1) q^TfqsR: I q^-4sr% srsqsrqra^'df^R^: , 

1 ?i ^frfq ~ ^qp^^sfRH, i 

(2) s{oq<qjTfDt I cf^tnq 

RR%f% — Hqiltr^ 1 

(3) gft STsqgqf^^Hf; - ?RTfF2{3C= , ^if^feiRf- 

1 ^T ^i;rf3 3F%T3 ^ ■3q^4*F^: , dqfrM^PR^ ?T3 i 

(4) 3tr ^ ar^f^q^r ^3^ . RR^icrr =[rf%R#f- 

^rr^spf^oT ’aIR 3[f^3r; I 

q;rT^.qc^^:;-l-2) TR 

(2.3.48) fqf^ #^1 ^t;igR«RR5t%q RT3f?^Rra qRRTR^ 

Tn3HT% 1.1.40, s. 357. 


8. 
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I | 3;?eit 

I ^ =qigffm mra-. i 

I ^r^igg; | |f 

1^ (2. 529) 1 3TTgf-5I?I?q sri: q^fg ; ^5Rfqcjirqf?5f|q^^5rgra[T 

gM ^ ‘qrfT’ ^?qgqwfg=^gRT^gf^5ra^^, 

^’T: ^^f^Irt ‘3ng^5f^^ =q; (6-1-198) 

I i% i 3Tggrs2rr% ‘arig^^i^^jr =q’ (8-ui9) 

^ q^q^ arqr^RT sfrFipsra^ ^rq^rg^i# i 

‘q?^’, ‘qa[ra^’, ‘srg^m ^q^qroCRV (8-1-16. ;?, is) 1 

m =5( qrs^qqr^:: 1 ^ gf ^gg ^ ^^rs^^qc^rg; gf- 

wqrrqrqp^Rt ^iqig^^rq 1 ^qq g^or qfi^sfq 

qfS^rm^R g qrsq^ %% qr^ g^ -- ‘arm^q^t 'fqq^swrgqg^’ 
s% g^or ^q^qrofi fRRrq^qciRffq^rqRqR, qT 3 [rfs[RRi( arrsfqqiqg^KRnTq 

g qq^ ffg I aqq ^q q?Tf qgrqrs^qqRf gcq^ I 

qrfgq^spm - ‘RRqqfgt&i«r’ 1 ^-^st^sqtqrg, gt^Hftqrg 1 q?r^- 
q^R gfq Rmsfig^q 1 qg Roqq gr^fqcq^^qrqig qfeg %^z-. 1 
gFt^fi ‘qq ^i%gq ^iq^%q%fq= , arT^^qt qqfqrefqqjfgqR^^^fg 
giq* I qRqgfqoT qi ai?^^q^qfi(j;g ; ^qri^'qFgjqTtiqTS; 

fq^q ftnqg’® fRTC I ^qgfq'^'-dT^igqi^ qr Rqg ; i%qrsR 
?fg qis^TO^R gqi ; qi#r 5 g q^^ iqqrq: 1 Rg%Rgrs[rq^qra^, 
‘ 3 Tg 5 [m qq^qgg> ^ 1 % arr^qig^q fgsqfq 1 qqgsgqq^^ an^i^g- 
gr^ ^qRgHfTqr^RT^ araqqtg'TqgTFqaqq^^ q^^-qsr^ g qFtrig 1 g®TT 

=q ‘argsqqfiqiq^ > qggT^cRgiq«ig 1 sfqBq^sqiq^ gqsqq^ q{%^si' 

ffg gqqqg 1 gw g - ‘qfirqeiqi^siriifg^qfg qg^ 

WM^Ki : qW5rg1^#g^q^%Tp grwqjm 1 a^qw qjrqf^gqsoqqcqr- 

HTqr^giaq^ggq iqj I srsqq# qg^q^jq^ q^qgqpf qggR’R; 

qigsq qq gqf^g: I ggg^ «j^q^pq>S,; I 

9 . 3 #%, 2 . 1 . 2 , g. 68. 

10 - 5 t^, 2.1.2, g. 68 





I njq; Z:’ '5-3-71 

N. ', 

I H<i^^v=iici; |f% sfF^ z-. qisj i z^. -. i 

; I 3;p(€^=!? 3T3?55T?^rf^jTfrti; RMM I ST [ 

3qrf^^, q^TJT^fi^ l ar^r sr^miirHrPTSTTsqT^ gcf: i% jt 

1% g aWTt^T: I ars^FI# iT^gq q firsqfq i 1^#i% %q: I 

^qifRWf : , T%[»Fn ’rf^feqr^ gq; ■ 6-3-67 , 

srrm gg; g i qfqqHiFT i mi f| - 

qrR|, (-6-3-66) ;;j^ {^s% qrssTswq 7^35551 ^ firsfm i 

?Tqgt^ ^fg^rq; i gg, i m 

sq^ gg gqfg ; gp^q i g^r^Hpgpj - “ qokig g^-grlr^: 

T^^rq’^cWfOT igrigT # gggixggg i ggi w w^gsrog-. 

gpftqqT; i wk: i TgqRigrtgsTqoitq 'Ffqcn^: } s^jfiq; 

‘•T%gigo2jjp%)i% fq^gt %sg gs^ggf gwra ^gr^gRg ■-‘‘ ffg i gq 
gg g i^qffgqrqrsggTgq rt^ i agpqpFgfg fgqarr?r gqg: ! 
^ g ^q^'ggg fgrrgt’ aroJigTsTicrgr gg ^iqTgq i gg4 ‘apggivngTqr- 
qpggr gg gfr^’ ffg qgggrgggR sqrg i m 5?fr% %q: i 

argggsrg l^fq^rtgct i g^«r gfg "ggr =^V ■7-4-32. 
sg^crr arqqgg |[qiT^ flglgg 1 , ^'g; ttr^pt g g^TTg ^ajfrqigTg 1 

gg gfgqg^ — ‘apqggr ^sqiqig gig qr^gg- 1 giNigdR?.: . iggr- 
gpT gfg; 1 grqrigqTqr=i?%^^^ngigq7gT fqqtr g ggfg 1 gg^ 
‘sTBggigrg^’ig w fig I’l. 324 , 1 ^qi^gg- 

fggrrgV § aToqgigrqgr ^qrqpq nq^q 1 spggsiqTggrTq gg^gg 1 
^ ^^qfqjqt ‘■gojrqrvriggT g gqgi’fg qgg sggp®^4°qg. g^g) t gg 

ti^: 1 

gg grqrggrfgr gi'gqg^= , ggrrg^ggpqgg gp^ qrpqtgfg sggg 
^qrqfggr, qrigq^qsfggTg^rgT gqprt gs^rggrgf qi^gg^ggig , ^ ^rgog- 
gpgg^ gr^gg’ ffg gg 1 qqqggffqFTqg^gFFg 

arogg^qg^ g ^ qrirgqgw^ t 

lu 1- 493-494 
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Rr - ‘jiR TT%oTq i 

«j5si qif^ Ei%5r^n% ^ %rf^ i 

I 3Tr=^RRfI%gTq2I^ ‘W% SFW^TT^r^ |M, 

‘^Fsqjjtarr^Kg:’ sl% 5111% I ^T=gR f I 

I{%5f3r% | R #=p R^SfR Ei%5Rr% I R^RRra[ 

RRT^IR RTI^RIR RRTR - ‘Rr5RRri5[5q4mT5IT^» "" I'fe l ST^qsftRTWF 

=R R-RRIR; Rr’^R^R: RRIT^'^T I SfoRR# E{%5IRrRiRR[, 
sf^cT cr?r R^5RiRT% ?rRT%i ‘3i^-?Tr?5RRt¥ri=rR§% R 

?w fRRt^iT^ l[rTR5r3:^ sroq^t^Rr^qr fR?;qi% i arsficR f^sTRi 
%isqfq|;| 3-qqR:q5R fRIRrqsqRivrrR 3^ fqqjT: R^gRT'^^RqRq ?Rq R 
rrIr I qw^:q5rR ^i#r R?qiRq?qrRR3R^q^^^fR qR55R^q i RRRTRrfq 
I RRT^M RRTrqqqRRTqsi rtpr i sRqqmrR ri^ qq^^ssc 
RR?:qR:R l RRfTRR^qfR^HRRRsqq^r RIT^RR I § aTSRRRT- 

Rq^iRtR RTfR^l R^R^qjRR WRRfffel, Rf| ’P R 

spRsqq; I RroqR^qr^ RTJTTfRqR^t i^R, 3T5qqtRTqT=5%fR ^R^^^RTR; I 
R ^ ‘ STSJRT-vrrqsq ’ RRITRRTR 1^ RTRRfRfR ^^rIrr; I 

3-RRRT RitriT ^RTOlt RR^R fqRR qf^fROT J^RT RTRqTR I RRIlfR^ 

RF jrrr i 


sisRRtRTqrR; gqr ^q? r RTRfqqj: i ^pirr qR^sR^Rtsfq i 
RRR qi^q R »iRq5rR>R fqf^R^R^R; i R^r^RirsqR^q rt^^rr qfR^rrfR l 
f^TfqRqR5%5tsqF^R<iRRfRRRRl ^^iRR, RTCRqsiqT=^ig:[ff5T5 3T5RR^- 
qlRRRRTTfq RtPRRRT, qqfR ^fR 3IRRqRtR?RrqTqR: I 


SRoRRRTTqTR qJR ^q^^ fRS^f^ R I ^SRITR. R’^RFg- 

Rf^ qRRTq:’=W arqRRtJRqiR^, irqqRRF^RRSfq ‘sfBRRliJrRT^q: , RTR; , 
sr^siR^U ffR -rtR T^iRRfKTq^T^ 1 ‘sTSRRtRTRRiq;’ |iR IRRY 
g^fOTRi R%TR^qra;, ‘siorrir’ ^rir R^irgi^ rirri^, ^iqqrs 


12 . tTfT’l'W, 1.1.40, 1 . 357. 





crT%^^JT: §q; , ^m- , W-=^: . 

, 3T5w^’ # 1 m, l^T ^ ^1 

I ^ms^cT T!?fiR2TfT: Tt 

gfj^fq q-g-^g ^t5ft%5f ffe I §^RT Sfo^iq^TH 

5ri;^4 ci^ 

Ci?^r 1 ^^5.. 5 

I 

^ Rc3Tr^5|iq cf^q^- 

5qT^m^ iTT^spR#^ 'pf'T^r^TSl : 'T^^'rfTJT ?f% ^ 

^yjfa I 3r3qqtMT5P?r W=^?ir3[oJPT^2rtfrfe 

gx^fsT^, ^ T%'o3T?frfcr 1 

■f^ g =R?THft sr^TTR^RTSf^^l^T^ sfTfU'^;? ST^IR, 1^ fes- 

321=II[^^^ I ^«TT ^ «TT'^^R: - 

5rs?Ts4; I ^ ^T% 3T^^5TT?H 

fl^5T 1 ^ 3^: ^ ' 

_ Ef^jf c{5t 4 - Sf^ 

I ^ S133^*TT0TT 

^o^R., «%’ I 
?T5^r?ri te^w^trf^ R%iTcr^«Rrf%^;^^^ i 
OM ‘^r ^if> (1-1-28) ^ ^T'W: 1 

^5ra. I ^ WRr^=f rnTfe, 3 ' 

R5;?%5T^ 2'=^, 5JI3:3RR^ I ^ ^ 

Ranf?Rg;R[5:.^ ^ STWTT% I 

#%^ l” (S. 335) 5f% 3Tr^R: m srfe'TT^ 1^ 3 

HR5fiRS^: , EfmFl% ^ 1 

^fg ;?:r g R%TRfg^ftcT^, 

fSIT^ 5R5RT^^ - ‘*TR1^^ SRF^ 


13. 


JlfTvrl^. qT<T?lril%, 2. 54-55 I 
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3r5r 4212; - i 2i»4mj: ^ EfT’ri'J^’ l 

S(cft^5<TT5[T2? gr^l^fTsfq qcT5^%: JllilT'^ Ig - 

^^^flrr^rrg I ^<52 

t s^ir^iw %gq%3TTg^f%rg ^qs^T^jj; 1 ‘^eft^qtarEr,’ f1% 
g|f 1-1-6 ' qrft^^wsfq, gnqtqsqRS-gTfqq??^ ?ETgi%%^^ B^g- 
’aqB-5[Rr^% ^5=15^1% =q goT^^kigsri^qg;’ SRI^I^q snTTorggTf^:?; 
’fsrqjT^^ I ^ ^ fg^^arpir- 

I sTRi'S'q^'H I ^ oif^ f^5r 5=gj2 gor: EiTJi: 3Tr?ls?fg^L=rrg 

'?ifTls3ii^ilmi^%:’ - ffg FRRJiif^ gorfqHiRra^ 1 aTT^Ts^r^E 
3Tr%^2I^ ?t2R ag{% ^ foMT^ ‘3T%^ciig» %% f%: qiR I 5%f^^?Tl-- 
^ I ^'h'=hKtg, 3'»T%^raf^sif^5?^^ q%?Tra:_, ^ 

m l%5?% fsi^lq^rpng^ gr^ sjjsf I ^ 

%q^ ^ f^ 1 ^f^oiRrrfq q^^Tfq^^^qrgjTr^iTfDT^s'fr- 

RTf I ^^rrqfgq 2if^q;=q5T q?f?ir ^ 

^ fgR: gorg^R^ q%2rR; ^rpR^ig^ 3^11x1% 1 gwfg? 

^ ^PR 5R3T^2lTcR, 1 ^ q%Rq5f|'f^q ^IPRlf^SR^g 

51 ^d I q%T?r^ ^r^Roir ifg q^rg Rdi%l?p5f^ 

^ I dWrgR2ft»TRR gf^^RPI^R; | 

‘dfeT«IRqf%»Tf%);! (i-1-37) sTps^S?? fqxfiT«lf =%?! : | 

rfsRi Jf 4 Jft4«qr<f?f; - 


T^fe^qWIR qjgoSRi; I qnRT I 1% 3?!: qjRur g IHsqf^ ? 

‘R^*Tfet I ^llwf^fl q:q »Tqf% I t% qsi^ ? 

=%q?rii2iRq;’ 1 ?iRT5[>rt =#rq'?f^2iR 
I ^m,^--m:\ ^ ^ ‘q^RRRif^R’ 

‘««Rit^c!i’ f% I q^2R%g - ‘f^^3%sfir g^sFg’ ffgr 3?^;- 

m^fil?5T5€rs^2PR5iT »T^T^=5!R I , I 

U, JTflHT^, 1.2.28, z. 336. “" 



'iTR^fe; ifffr^TT: 1 ?#'?T5[T^?T5TT ? 

^^5Tf%;r| I =^ 3f|%¥rT%?# ^557^, cI^%%?T 2 T^ 

I f^RcT^^qrffiT ^ SRMM ^T I ‘3Tf^ffr?r^2Ti%% W I 

3TT%f i I 

^ g5R?t^r^^T ? ^!^f?rf ra^?fr% wr vr^ojjji i ?T^r =5[rf^fw^^# 
cr^f??ft5Tfm 575rj% I ?^'V^?T«r!iTl% =t i ^ 

, 3 r%|;^ 3 Tff?s 2 fcrT ^ \ ?=rff f W«TTf^^?Ici: 1 ?T?r«tT ^EWT^T- 
5fti;qHr5Tf ^ 3Tt?r3iT^r^it ^ ■st'tV ^ I ^ 

? ^srrfqap^g^i 3 tisr' i TrsTSi fq^ggj m m-. ? 

crf%w^; ‘Err^ ^ 7 ^^: 1 q^r^Fg^q; 1 qF^i; 1 gfegr 1 

^^SST: 1 qiRr^” ^fg | '^mi i^Fl ‘^f^sTT^: 5T5!^S52?J}g^ 

I qg =%q^g, - ‘3TrqiTg7feFi5T?^q^^T%T%:' ?ra I qq ^q: 1 1 ^ 
cmg4 qi52}: - ‘gqfq gfcf^jgq-nn-^ f^¥rf?fi^[qjT[3;37frfDT[ srfqq-fe^rq; 

■srrsgrq; qg 3 :gg 1 g |qTq^5tv-%s-5r ggc^i ; sRsf g arfq^f^qjrq; 
^^rq; 1 % 1 sqfirf [«r ggerfi^q^r i^qjfqigTqFrafqpi; 1 sTgaTT- 

f^fT: 1 ®F%q if qf%qsp gf qfF#g i 5 F%q |t 1 ^r-^q ^ 1 

=3Tfii^^ ^ =31 Ei^o:gg 1 g|;g§;g - 37q^q%l ggqsiralq^ qq^f 

■f%qrfq5q vrgfg |fg 1 g^c^q^qgipwq ?Wfrq I ^vreRiisf- 

5T??Tq, l^fqg^fwrsriqq; I g^sqqfgigfq fqqq^^jqq^^iTqq;, %^qqWq 

1 %qTq 5 iirqq; 1 qfersTrfq fgqq^siqqmq: , qrfiqf^Epqrqigrq: 1 qg 
^fg ^qq^qqqsiTq: I qrqrfq^ T%qrqmq: l q 

^Jag[«g %3trf% 1 ^^- 

qgq qfgr ?Fqg-qqV q'r'^qq^F; , '^^qq^q ^rsqrqr gn^Tl^ q 

srrqfqqjfqfg qgl%q^ ^qqfq 1 ^qf^rgg^g^g =g ^gqfgg^ I 

^rqrfqq^ q%qqTwqr, 'TTf^rfqqr ^r^f^iqt fgrf^qqrr- 
gqjgfig^ I gz fqf ; ^51®^ srqqrqi |qwqw; ; ®gg f^gqrg ; 
arm: qfq ; ^qrg g qfq^ : gqr gRT ?fg q§^ f^^qqrg^ 
f%ttqT: q^qqqwgqq ^rfg q^rqrgqrq^pq-q 1 q^q^ ^TT^qq^m - ‘Iqsfq- 
•fgjBq qfrqqqq^ f^qf- ffq i ^qqfefi^qEq^qqsgg^q 


15. JTfI*TT6%, 1.1.57, a:. 342-345. 
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^'4 

i =T«T[T52FTriTr^Fir^^T?^ 1 

i%»T^ii*TR'?TFri i ft^FT^TsrRfRf^ vrr<^- 

'HTaTj^3[?r I - 

•'dTPir r^ig; I i%!pr5srg, et^tri l 

JirPT f^RSTR giTT gR^R'cIR, W '75*1 I 5f7l|:?I*Tf ^ 

?S[T:’ ?1% I cTR =gR gT’7^R*I*ft*TFi5%E27RT5e2?l*7^ I ^ 3TF*7- 

^sr'VoiT^^.’? - 5 ^: »7?^=ggTgTR*7Rsi=^R;it I cfs?IT^ 

'ifIFRjfjjEfRTT '4f57fR7TJ?2f3T';?iJffiif^x3R>’ ''■ ff^ | 

RCT 1 ?F77W*T7SI% I fllTfgr^^r: — “giTg5r5^RS2TqT%*T 

RPT^qffRTT 3Jrafrg’557«WlRT3R t ^JFTFi'T § »7R^g- 

RTRig R5: I YR?fJT|71Ri 5 sr[=gfg^R5?R^cTf[5q4):gT^ ^ fUT^TlRr 
=T^ 1 ’T^WHcir 1 ‘li p^giw 1 

iw ?T5iTT57gqE:grq*Tfnt55^3:52i^§TRcj; aT%fcrTS5ns27RffC2T- 

^*7?7RHi fT% MTR^iRER RR^fRig; I cT^r gpt^rgrfg “^isrr 

^ siT’i^sTRT^ ^5T=^5?grqf%fTj% 3I#5Tf%fti% RT#sfq sj^g *TR: 1 
‘-:Sfomi^^ gT’ ?m ’P g srg^qtT^^^sJJFq^, EIR3J®^- 

Efim^pr '7i:3gqT5[gT^^ girq^k;’® f% pSwcpi q[4 f^^sfq- 

?Rj?l^lRRR4 qsm T%5RRFP I 

^ q^fIR«RITl, ’TT 3p52P7^%fg 1 #■% 

T Jq'^ fqslNN^cqp I qqrfq gps^ian’^qaTf- 

q=qg^qp^ I rp^j :^TR4t*7T^W5q2Rq g gTgrf&TcfjfiTc^ 

RRWTWliq RMRH i Rlltq W 1%*7^, 5{5fir3[?q«lf 

q^PRTlftfe RRTf^»=l '^qm^R'dliqil^qi : ^ ETf^qrfeTlTr^ 

I Mst= i 


qrq f^^sfq- 




3rsif2ft-3Tm<r2frr 




5?5R^?N-?7T ?H: 

^tr RTM, I R»T^3f^ErHrFrf%^ »Tr^^P:: i 

i ^Z: I 3T[raf?f5T7Tsfq- '■’PTflfs; Hqr?T*752i?PT; ?T% ( 1-1-36.) 

p =^j?rt f^'ng-fjT[q'€3j5frcfi4 FrTT^Tsifor-^^qrT^rrr^iq,, ’^pr^^t^rf ^r% mz 
■trr^rf^ sToq^^if^; '!% a^iep ??ft1%3M'tt^ 1^ ^ ’i^ 

WJRpRTR q;# - 


“f^iT^ ^T =^rf^'=^^ 'Tsii’pi, ^ =^r^Hf m 

ri3r5R=^qt ^7T^T?lt 3=T: 53^=^=THPT7TT=l-=t-=l’^Rr =^’ ’ f % I 

77T=RT^r’T^°*l^^’7#ra I ‘’Sffe ’^; 'T5^i% 1 

, 5tT%FTfW^iHR5SRlF^ 
osprR^pr ’ f% i ‘'^^- 

^ Jirn^irsfq 


f% i %^«rf : I '7^I7'S5Tf%3%^, 

TK»Tf^f^T% -JTWsft ^T®r fiPT^rfi^l ^^a^Tr^TlW 

1 I 51®7r ^ ?r 

q^^JTIff: i cWr^5?|3fr»TfW^T'-3F154- Zi sr^T^ ! 

IT5 5lft ^ ™PT, I 

^gccRT; ftffSW 1^ =^ I Ei%TRT%ir: 

^®fr ^ ^f^- 

RR: ^RTRT=^^ - I 3TWra; m I 3T53r5ft5T!%sfT 

^om% I ^ 1^..’ i ^ 

RffT^ qrfST^i^ ^ 7%7T’E?; 1 

3T3pT^ !?i%<T: — sToJRTsTFTR )^T3^R I^^^^WSpTRHRWP?. I 

qxfiSJW^ 1 tRTf^^'^S JTl#f^ Effewta tsfi WPfiR: | 

19. UUHTM, 1.1-88. ?. S'il- 
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i T%f^K5p%fr JTc^rfq- fifar^/r 

^=^rs[^=pi^^Frf% i pit I ^rr 

5^p^sT?^rfirRTPT: 1 §qi m>i?rr’3 i #^1 

sTr^%^?i^rg^sTfrriforp5rT35fq?t 

I 

3T5Jf?fr¥H%Sq^s4 Sf^5^ | ‘?T^ §:!% 

(2-2-27) I 

^ Ef^^;orl%f% 1^ scfPF^^, ^»F3?ig?R tF?%, ^ 

1 %tr3 %% Jjcff^ir %?ti%% i toI^Isi 

3^ =11^’ 3[o^^fo^ I si^ 5pr5^T-“|^ WTOTP^T ^8f3?^ 1 

Hajfag ?=gR?q??^ qT3r?o2i3fiaT[£Rqfl53RI^ ^ | ffe 

;» (5. 196) -1%%^ pq-fsif^ ! sfifsrrf^, sHTgfg ftsrr^F^'ifg 

^'TT^ 35[Tl^i% I ‘f^g^Efaf^TR =g> (2-1-17) %f%^55^T 

httrp^ I gsir ^ fggTRp^ i RgpRi gT% 

i^HR^RlR: I srr^ra^jRg; I if 

ggRlF^s? fgglRg’ fRTf (S. !64,) I 

3TT%R, 5TR qfs^frgr ^rofHTRR^aTTRfe^Tfeg^gTi^oSiJiTPfRR 
RgT^gfHig; 1 STRT aMRFR ‘f=f gR^I: ^Wmpcf’ >1351^ I ‘|R 
a^gs^lfelK’ 1 5-4- 127 |% ^ filHil^ | sRJTR^fR % 

cTWrf^ ?igreF?T ffe | g# i-4-128, 

g^^lTW 1 ^ ^ qs:^T, f% g 

I qq flfosiirCRTfe^Rgt mm R^s^qr^ arwdl-^q- 
^^TFfgfar^^R 1 fsFcrigT =4 f3g^g^f%RT^R3fT*rTw?f , g;f |#?o5r# 

=g aT4% 1 gf^Tf^ RsqqtRRR gSRig; i 5fTf ?ffW%1%sfT - 

‘STRoqqlraTrf^ffqr g qiSiR, 1% 1 g%; 

f%^T«r?iFgpRRra(» ffg fi. ^98; | fgi%^g5Tf(or 

'Rgfg; I if J?!^ i ^ 

it^^Rtgrgfq ^sfigt ^ttl# l q^fq gggtfeg 

ggWFg#g: 95 Rui if dqqiqr^Rgfg II 





ffg: 5 Efi%c{T? g;m ft^FcT: I %?rr%m- 
'33ii;’:3T3 ■^-^iq'ifTafmHrFq^ «=qs^j T%^sr5f?fTJTt 
sr^OT^^THT%sfq 1 

(-~‘-19) fqfecI^[5q4rvrr^#^i?Tf70TJi i -gT g?fT %SH 1 

53Trc?5?;crprar ^fff 1 fqen^g^RiT^^q^ 1"'’ 3^3^^- 

q-an^ETHTH: t (2-1-20) wft3rsc%q^_ ! qqrciT =^!!1- 

fqcq^ 1 '<s{^ ^T^HiF- 

OTT^qi^qF^ 1 ^TfrT§F?T q^SCJpcpfrvTTq; q "^^T^SSFF; 1 

■3--qTF?Tf, ^fl:?lTrfff[^I^ g ‘3F2Fq^S( ^ ^j^FStT^; ffe ,^2-1-21; 
STSqpTtvrrq; 1 ^qsPTPTr^ 3R ^9^ 1 ^ 

=qp3E[q^[4q?qr9?q 1 

3T53F3fT^Tq qi^oT '^q3[fTsqq qqfe I ‘arsq^ 2-1-6 

'qfFr^TfqsarT^iq^^r^l qsFqiHfts^^ I H^'F^fI^T^'^ "SW^- 

fqi% qf^^qFq, 'i^fq^F '^f^qF^rfqtqT^i^, i ^ 1 ‘iT, q'feq' 

qj5fT^5 (2-1-9) qsFqFi%^S9l 

^flrqqsqJTFtFSsqqt^TFq;! ^rq ^^i?:q^5SRF4^ qsrFq^^^q^FW^ai^ «Tg*T. 
trq^ ‘sr^^^Fq^F^nsqT: qftoTF’ (2-1-10) ^ 

Efar^Ff^f^lF: I ^9 ®f^qf^, ^^qFFqR, qq^q^c^F^t cF^t I'lf^qF^^ 
'rffsqqF^sqiFZFfF^TFq: I 3T?II^: ''^%°F ftq^ f^’ fe^FTf^: I 
qjjSFT q^F^ ^*TF^ #'b'(*J|l^ 1 M'>**4rMTq^ ■JxRqi^F^qtST^T 

tsf^, WTf, ^Tt^, T%g^_, %^i%r5r ?Fqr9%s53i3h 
HT^F^ ?qqq53iq^i|;^T : , 5ffS3FftFTq<:qi <*.=1 1 <=^'^64 5% qf^Ri 

gq^virql ii 


20. q. 18S. 




Dr. SUSHAMA KULASRESHTHA 





qfo:xI9^^frf 1 

qrf^ ^rRqsqRTf^q^frf^ : ^ 

%^r I 


1. ^sWWr^: (hT^T^^T^:) - 

?Tf ra^‘ ^ I 





;?3r|q mMlttl-^^^cf U 




i|5r5iITW^: (W5l^;) - 


^ g; %8fgRrT 





3.1^. 


’•T: — H 1^'=&S^ 1 

3srsrri% wsfir ot: ^ « 
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i Err%5=ik^?TWTgr i ^r 

HWf5?EfnTfJTT%circfj^ g;qT5rf eIFc2i 4 EPtcI^ cI^T W 

^ I tE^STTRii ^ ^9ft- 

^q^DT ^ ^ i%S^3T?mR2?T f^HT 

^ , ^fwRW% 5IT3I^ I 

^1: fefr ‘E5r5f1%5^ gffff^ai ¥fsff^. 3i-^ =^ ?F?c| ’F5t 

sir'll 312?^^^ 3TSf^5ir 5Rqt »T?m 'j3=qq-Fi5 t 

•'=[rJTr^ ?Tf^?r - sTR’^H: , ^: . RTW^r, f^fTim; , ^*Rt^ r’ 

'T3;=qiq;^t'fp:2}q- H%5r;;i FlfiafiR^ 3TTq^ i STRfirEfon^ 

f%’:r?TT|5fr% ^rir - 

g^53i'ii^^ qq %q5rqRg^q^q ?5iqq gqT?’=^T i'* 

^rsqRTsqsl ?irq-% grt^qq g^Tq^RTRi =q3Tltr ?5n% 

jpr qorq’Tfe - 5T%rg^«i srf^rfqqt 1%^- 

HiR fqqaefqr, fq^TTHTfR’^ ^gqfei^sq-qfi^ i’^ 

3r^i;q 52fra qf% Jiqq qi^^T^R i gi^Tsq str^h 

ffj I qiiRR qs?% fti^tR R m q#3gwr; 

i 5^qRfe«iRmq efiq q qfgciqfqg 'll qifqqr 
?TqRRfq%^, ^q«rr ifFPRq r ifsrfOT ^TR^qqrq^R ^ 

Rl%fqS>RRT?^ qf^FWTRTJRT, cIR ^PT#, ^1^1 

%qR^rfq 1 qsTqRq?^f«i 

RTR^ ! 

»JT%?tqq'ir: - ^f : ^ '?53 5T%i=T I $ . 3 =1 «: 

s. ^51^"?^ - 3T^W; TO 5BT^ SIRSSr^ ’SgiftfiT: 1 

3n?;jPH5icT5rn9ir?rrf?i ^rtrffe'wiTOT: ii t.'is 

■i- ^qr^TOq; - S5^OT3TR 5jq% 1 l.no 

qr^^qqoTi-M^KWT <t|-*i<s^'+i5rf%^ 1 ' .'i'l 

6. f^^^TfqRr^^^RTOf TO 3m<TO=^riTOflr^cr?rqt: v 

M^twre 5TgTORIT^ fsT^aj; U 


3 •A'*!' 



5TKi%'T“rtFt -. .; 

-mt 

I =T5ij-;iFj q?i[fiT'J^fi ^f^qk^r ; 

cfiT^q^q ^ i-rq.H3Tkfqqias;-7r^i:i^'-; qs-qq-Tq ?iTk?t w.w. q^Tq^i-k , 

sTT’^'^r^t 

m '^^TRTfH^'TTsJHTHqTqW^qi^iqrictT RM; ^R^JTiR^IT 
RF^r^r f ®Tq^^3T RgRRfk^Rfq^^R^r^^R RRR?# 

^?f RTR?!^ qratSR Ti^RF^^T ^RTRt fRRPTrR:?!!^!!^!?^ 

Rrf3R*^RTRRf 1 3T^R?R RifeR ^sq^^RR^RRcFR 
cP[0TTffF5 RfR RR^, 3TRR3RTH%^, s^fR’rR RRSIRM k^R?3iRRik'S’R 
R-^RWrR'^e?:RT^ RW, ^RT RfR5Tl% RR%, TRfR'^ig %fk3, 'R^R 
Rofr^'RJR ^Rlf^RTRTRRR Rf^ RRR, IRIRH^ig %H:g. RIRf 

RRwfRCTJ^RFqrR; , f-S^Rr^RI^RIRR^, 5^: ^RT^, R^R^'l^R 

RrsR?:rarRTR stJr rTr RRr^tr ^r1% riccrrtr^i f 'RR r^^rfrr^t 
^R lR^RIRS? IcTTfe 1 R^Rf&lkl 

%gf: RF^RRfRR^ =R fRR% i 

fRTRRr^RFRR^ Ri% R?ot Ri^RFR: R'R'FRRT 1 

R^-^rrM: 

fRRfRfRR: m RJ^RffR; RpT^RR Fffel RiRR RR IRRR-fHRRfR i 
f%rrR[|RR^R 3TgR?rRR^ff=RR Rrjffw^R^«^R 

i%WRr^RRRRRtR RR^(^j stRRRRTSR^i’RFRF iR^RRTRRT klR RTR R R 

8. - Er3|c?r?3 s^fTTRsPrc^^p^'T: 1 i-'-"’ 

- aq-c^^l -qrrwsPT^^q^^: 1 

'^. - 3-'7TqrqT?i?rsT5=qi 3r-5?T?n ■-iimy-^^; 1 ^-'-i 

?nf|?l'?'l'n-: - ^TTqrTTWiTtJTi str-^rai I ^••»-'- 

8. f%^Tan#Rtq»^ - I'l.'^'t. 

9. ^5T^q^qL - 3TTTqT5im: 

^rrit^^qV: - ST-Ti^rr^m: 
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f-i ferrcI^^^TffTir: f^T^ Ffl- 

3TT^, suotsi^t, 

TT^ ^4!Wffr^3 f5TTqfTcI:lT 5r1% ^ffWRFi, 

it, T^T^iT f^TR? -WTS.-^IRrfe f^^TF^-T^r i 3T^ 

'ii^'Traf ^f%ctr ar^T-clHrTR^J^: f5TT<;^I Sf^Tf^: 1 

srtTs^r f^cn^'Tfe i 

sa^WR^rfE: ^ 'R^tPT: TI^SIJT# WT l'" 

'O 

3T^2i ftrq^q ^TM^qT^TsiT^, 

3TjqTO*n»u^, 3Tjqi;5%q^g^, sRRrq%, ftrqq qr^qcir^wflt 

sTS^qttr, qF^^r^Frq»ff%f^tt; fqfqsiFqq^R, r 

i%f5^ q% Trq% qcTr^ =qi^%qgq^«f^ q^rsq gRFBRr^TR w^- 

qq f^qqrjqt^ q^rq^F^ qi^qr qqiqr^q qjRTq^i'qf 
%5fqr fiqr ii 


^5=^4 ^ 

I . qqRrqqj: (qfeqoftqO - qqqts ^ , "i?!, ? I ° • 

q. (qrn^qqrq:) - T%iT^F^q,'qrq|^ , qaqr, |°. 

q^foqr^iF: (^siTqraO-qjFqqi'Frr q, f-wqq.q<qq, qRt,?'?.q'=to. 
'^. T%qqrfq>ig(5TiTfrTOqg)-=^^ ^ 5 ^ qT^r'’T#,^'5.^^|o. 

q. q^T^qqig (tT^F^rq-qiifiqg) - ^^q^qr fqqfqiq, qqRq, 1°. 

^ . S'TRr^rq^ : (srR-qqgqqofiq : )=ql^qRr w. nq qt (i^,qr^oTqt , ^ » o | o . 

^^• qrfcRqqoT: (fq^qrqqoftq:) - qq.qqtqrq, fq?ff, ?<?>s5|o. 

10 . ^5r^W?q - ?TJ(5t'B3RrPTi%: 'S^nt WRefT: t '*..■='.•5.. 

?rT%5iq4'Ji: - 'S5r%<T; ^ri: qq^recftcE^: i ^.vs^ 



SR[ K.J. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


U3 Ul^ O —JJOj 


w Xwi W ic 


S3*Sb2j-J^ ‘SsS^rT’ 53 *S>o€^ 5 5?^5^cS$aci "S j^^wSSbcS 23-6 STS^SO 

S'oeSb. «3CiS3-g3i ■2 dcJ5x>J$^ ^roS5»;Ss j^sS^^SfeiT. 

C3i>lp55g^ "SjcS cr-u^^oti 

5005. ^cr*^s5 O' edc5f3oS;i)S^i;6 c66T»5S^cS5baJ5ao&cS±o 

S5o 53-«5^. S3oS3^1bdi»o^ j6oJC$5~5osS©^ ‘^L srSb^" ir . 

5J*5'&d3b S^o^oe^s5x>7T* ^:5 cp5J65. 

7^5 S' 55* 3$. (cultured languages) 35)0» 

"30560* ^oSSt^SDS" ■ 30565. ti»a oaSS-sS^ 3r»0Ssi>i^ greJ^cSO ^o^iS 

R&jS 'So cSSs^^ &^i3"ti43^. e^S'sSaJa traps' &«) 

^o5^«^43 3*£cr' d'aoiSto d&Sfoj-sg ^CSS 

s6>0 I 


* S ;g3-a :S^T-3^JS>^Sjr rr S-g5_a^=^S> 

.^■>KiSjo. -BStr-^s^^SV a8!ar«S,c* r.e s9fi^ 

.■t.l-.-ii -sET-a 3«^t?-”3g5'Sgs^a^'& ^50 “^'-■',-^®®' 

(Literary Personality) o- s>-aAj sv^-a-S vS-a. 

‘ (Culture) s s;:><. 3 aDa?^a ^E,:o,.^ssi 5 i. ’ - «A 

itS}.^c53 e)o<i^ jSoj. 

t . ‘Justly it is called Sanskrit, i.e.'perfect, finished’ — Schiegcl. 

vide. ^o| P.13. 
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“Sdg&’o'^^^cu ST’ i^ocT® e:5Gj^o^ e;5|^'i'3^o£:>T*oJ^ . 

E ^ c5±)J3*;5 ?6o5.os; stoSSsi ^ ^TerDS L^5;^C) 

53"85^d^^5b^ ?3“0|^^^23;5Drb 5?N;5^ oxo^^o 

§^B' !S7^?5'2d^ cJ5bDSD5 cS^sa S*oS5d:> 

^Q&csSxt Ed^o?5jj_^S^ ?5of^^c3"oub ^^0*0132533^6:) <5 lies* ^ V 2^^ ^ o^o^ 

Sc^•^^€)^^ «c^*g(£)l O* 5oOdl)3?5^£) . 

Sld6c63;^£3S5orj* , ^c56r“^e32633©^ ^ir*oijL ;S5^DoO^.- o*s3c63g 

So6bJ63 <?5S6) ^263 (Sir* 25^533 0^63 ‘ 2 S 3 I 5ria'§ J)S63cx>rT“ ^?S6'\ '§co^bK?&i 

ro CE. 

aj25gS3*eSD 'issSe; li^5. 0^53*5^ ^^g'Sjj_oeS)§oo jjS^Sj^abo?, ft?t6^s5D^ 

o*0|^olc5i)a t3 e^ooS^s^cj ?6^Cf el die co. ^^0”S3^?63€;o* 

^o§b6oC25 dlPoitle^c 0*s5cjdb 2S3?6^S^'S«)oar^ Do^soo 25sS|l ^<^dj“23S63D 

S d 1 

S5 0^2633 o*^lg^j^^aig 1 02533 £3 dl)<l2S3c5. 

S6<26)^^fe)25 ?f's*g l^d'oC^H’oS5co;l. <^S6 ^s53^(5?t Jl^dliOiSip'Ss^JDsS^ 

disus’d ;5boJ63 ^23^. dlP23 0*ojjl'S^s6e2S “ig'iS'^{5*a23alj2S33 255r*oO, STa^dl) 

^€7*^6 5'oK25b30cOoo(l3 J 6 j”a'o“e 6 0^26330263 ■So§^oo^tl) o*o*S$ SSoj^^fo 

oSloGD ^ 26 oc^O 5^I)?6 C7*sss5ol2Sx)0^ sSj'd' 26 ON 1253377' 2600*5262) . 
a n “fi 

26 ST*^ 26 d 6 b , 26 ^o 1)S63077 , ll)^^d3^ ;61Dt6 S*1 

§d5b -l^sScbco 0*^^0263 ?5Kr^N)oO Ao'^es S3*e5^dl>26)3?63 

963CP(l3 SSr^S) e7^€£o s^dfiboorr 255 o'^SjS 1)5 ;36^o>265^ 53^;3.gS53303, 

261^;5 !:);61s»2633cx . SiSD^S ^(g, i^o^sSboco, o*g57g?625oj°jo . S^sSg 0”tols533a3, 

o;6co^i^s63oaD 263326 ^ ?5b JS"^! ^j5dl3oo « 1 ^ 6" 2062 ^ 23 . S' o 2 odoodSSi* o*{05^ 
[^?3*25do|^d6j*23a> <55j*l6a-«^5'^ dl) jjo^S i^^CSblgSleo 26o2dl)3?5^Si. 

' ' ^16c3leo«S^ B^C7^e53o 5*oS533?6 s35/\26 

S3*c£^c5l) 23 5&*2 j.s91ooo; 63 0*5 ^X)?S;6boo s63P‘o;6»25 26j*55-»o23 

Ko25x). o'^Sol’^O" S^ab cr 026032600 '© 2io2l^lr)33l ^ 263 © ‘§§j^;5 e3»2fo 

sia’263 '2332^ •^^oc7a=‘ so2j* 2)B 2 "do^ss ^Icref jJ.^, 1075—1110) 

S'^SoA, c5lr*l'DJD sSlS^ sSy’^^^dbSn* ^265^. cS^^Dt ? 52 ^ 27*265 
s5con* S'! o1)|2S6^123q263 so^Tj^o. -^d* 2 ^^idljsSoD 2025 o32 ir^“l3i3 
¥*22 1090) 23 q 2© 12??»Sr^&>22b3 ?6s9S)cSS>2». 2^*^2x6030^ slssS^lS:) 

■^22 2603. 





^^Oc'D 1163 ^ e50o'^O|^’Ss5S''s:). ^ 3 ^ 

s®^^dfc; 49i:)_^oij’553^6 csS)® 5ii)g&. s 

S Ss* S'^'oiioSa sDiS ox-^ ^i)5'"CbS c&Jip'-? ^£':£<?-- .^ig' — 

^ o- aw ~ C;* V 

S' Si lj:xi6€ 

^o'zs^^iPoip 83:;ho5S‘^ r^SiesbiSD, * ' 

5'S5I5^SSo«'’)?S:>B ^ a>j^ S^s5-«cr“ ^o65^ ^o&^t;<^, lr*£ssr 

Q 

^ cr^S33''S:) ?So?o^^«^553Dro * iCz^zt. 

c£^ ~&c3b S)<s'^< 6 d. 8d’5ij 6 ::.OoC^5 I L 

Si)Si S^5j^eDiSc66. 

K2£c: 6 l^i± ^ J. 


/ Cja 5<s,/^ roD ^ w OCm ; 'w * dll 


,it . !;ftf_i:'-; 


\^ ''-* ^ ^ ^ w i IC-W' &•< W w ^ ^ « a , 1 ^ ' 1. w- * 

ar*83;5jge?p5^ Si^55:Di) J^j^^rCcsoer-o. €3oJ|^ 1 ^ d&»': JT 

S^?^>cb S'Oo5b;5"^S (^“i £7*5 ^£io<'(S5cocd ^fe'^dS:^ cZB*Sl:^ “■,S7fr®ir*' , 

rboeSor*Sij5gb. :-H*r- £-g.d&..£r* ic;?^ 2r»« 

c3:5j*c3*C^d sds "SoD^ er*Sn= iS:oC^a : 

;6j*K3*d3 dSiPo^o ^S5?5 ZSqIK^ -s-oo^o : 

PSesSSa-S^S) 578i^d;5T*C5C5'S cX5b;5b?rgC^ Is'g^o^i;: :L.S 

dSx)i£ ^ b"cp^s&;5:o. ^5 dip??(:^o :.:^a 






<^ S±)o^o^sy* s5ao|J^)o6^ ^sS’SsSc^g f-Oc-^^ ---.<3* ^ 

r^s3:^(i5S) sr-a'5b't)?3-S) DC^OoOw ' -- 

cJS=s3M-og CxSS. Sloiis r'c^ji. o&ss&oo^ »J;*“ 

e&gSS»o3 ^Sf^<5§bo ar-cXclE-x® ^®oCr. 

i5-s-^:5?. £:^oo& EbyigjixBr. -. --a:-'’!^: 

rioa EToss’a'®- 3a-ci(^a_a. si>cajr^aH.^ :i7*c*.;;.cs£oai, >xr*-g.- 

3 asy cysy^ s's^saDfiJ J^O" 'Saa^a saeSr’oaci S3o<.y^d *-«- - ^. 


KEs^SS'Sa this's' ibjjyoas (J-'^- 1-°*^ 
^a3oSb& iS*o»oafS S^tofta s*U 53 irSJSsia (if-® - I-"’) ''''"-" 


‘-S' ::o^ygja 






^ fv*5 CO : y - y ^ 

3«^sy-5 ?r^ ^odfoa. sya^csa .. 

cr*e3gsS2:5 -aS SSacSfeo&S esaa’zya'gSmu^ a'^^oS^t- 


a b'sSi. '^1^ "> 


I* *;a 
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^r6cts^o5g[_^os^ u ^c6;iA>cr"e5 sr®c>c6ij^ 

J5505. 

£.-§cS$) 5-o5S:x) 

^ oJ^ i oSsdI^ o^L.^ OuJ ^O o^ CjioO O . 

|^B®SS5b^' C>Sa<^ £.S), sS0(^^O^ Sood^;:^. S?Og 3 

3';6e3»Bj^ -^s 5 ^o i^ , cS^cSSr>3iSdi^Q [Ao^ 

;i:o©;SD, 5 53-g^g©j6j. sSDtJr^?:);^ S:)s53es55x)iD^ ifOo^) cx$X)o<^J6(^ 

^rCo?53"o^^iS'S5cood;i>0(i^ dSbSi c33b^^cS^ S^^KgSSDSOD. 

{Jbd±oB s5DSj^cr>e3^ ?3“^?5;5co oo<::^s5o(:JoS5do^ 

SP5’od55^^ S)23“g^43 S^bsS^S" S) 

rCesbdSoD^. 3Sb ‘ l^€FS55bj^dDcSi5f^Ca^;5iea 'S^bjCb 

^^^25e3S^o o^^£3|^Co4iS5aD?bo 30 codoO ^^g,S5co^ ' c^r^jjSJ^siss ’ ^J93£n 

g3»o5?3'Q*‘£) ^^s5g|^^^c35bo, ^i:5'?5^c>Si)3^'SS)d;i» ^?6 j^giSo . 

ei!^6'53*g?S:^l'cC) § 5 o;5sd&?$ .'ror?'(:;)oG<^^, «^^S ^?6 j 6 sr®sbg|^S2^^"e35 

Sb5"^?3*4^ ,^5'^oS3^3''S^cz>- 73'^g^^^'S ^d3b^ y rb 

a'SdSb^tj ^;5^dip^5bgd:^ , ^^e3go5i3^5^<Sx>, '/s^sSe;?c6 

§™£3^0S5b SbbO?3*C^ S^L^?^5 

2)©"5's 3 S7.Sr®?D£5^ d:^Si)'553*>e§0 3'^©^J^S5D55b:>o;S “§ “^^d. bdtS^ 

€£)K ?bg S)E3*gJ3*<S) Aon®£^C3bco c^)|^o^2' ^e?55ba j^o(ScS5bD 5 SJ;J)0/^s6)^n® (^^<£>^o^ 

B^^^d;±oo ?Ss5p’iJC5'e3S3bD^ ^6 ?5o ?6 j- ^ §Slgo±oJ63 

Ddcp^o£^ Jbo^sSboe;^. ^S.cpog' Kc5*’g5 Siep^^es o^^^Sbs3o, 

B’Sbg^^^dSbco, [^^_^s5bDoro ^j;5^5^s5g55ooe» l»^§jj-.C)rT^ '2icaS5(2lb&) „ cXt>^6:>fbo3 

(^■ig^SbcioK iSFS(S±o^^^, Sito 2_S)4^g;^. [^^€^)C5'gS^ Ke? [jS’o^ 

s^oSbx) SD6<^"S)ai6 ^ Si}|:)oC$b:6^^^ cSjboAsSoD £5|^'55 Coo 

I 


~B^ TrpS:?^e> So g)Slo::Sb;Sjoo oSop T5~°<::;c^ji ogoo^ sSt'®?5 *s-^^^o3a ®»^'?a^4)be^ 

ir^iics;S3ar. '^©^'•5 ■^as^cC5b;Soa"^g'^ S)-s^jtr«33o«&':5bO', es Tn>ji'’© 

*^oro;_^^^S' ^©•s^cCSo:St»JjS 5:)^ c'r:$5-®^6S'n SJ oh'J'Sj'u 

§i^ oS 3t K^b^oS^icSr- a. 

O'! C 







Vm) ^sSrr 


ts 'io SO c6£) . 

ro 




03'^J5^e;^o<iS dSbSLJ^ 

OG 


i^Sorr ^^)0^^^>^S2 ?ioS;^5?o4SS’cr“S^S 
S'£foorri& ^SoST&oa gr*oarj£. ei3 Sj^iSs'; 


cSSs^^ ^O^si ($5^^^;5'S5°ar^^?: SJbfx^ipS [_S^©c3Sb is'cSSbSia'JSa £aSj«tj; 
^.JSi2;efc S^StS^oM-S K?d&&s&i i;d3“;o(S 3( £o■^Ji2^^ , ;3s'5' 5 S SoSaiSfi 

^ rc^c53b;5:oJ6 

c«bs5J6:)cro ^o;oSST“a25:>. 


0;i^o^ cio^c^)Sb7^ 


<Si)^^£}c6D ^PSSjjS^Orj cO^gO^^ air* ^£2 , 

d^oSj6 ;5:xj^;^ S^^50 ^'Sj:o«x r?S)oOc5i». :5 h*'^^Bc6 sSoS^^oSs:^ 

oSb w^^''c3*c6s5:x> OO^d^, ^^^o-Od^, <$S5^55co^6^ 

0>?5 s5bJbSb eDoS^b SSb'c^Jb. ^g^d'es. ^g^sS., Ke§eJ , lb;5j“OJCPS 

^^SSbe^cT® ^a'oK^^ BfDg,Oj^O^SSboS AcF^sa 0i:7*£o?x© S^J6of\j6 
^ (^S, SoCb 0cic3 ^^c^cbobj ^oSbs? 3' ^ w OoiCw obp » 

ip^Oc5b dbJboe^d' Sbe^'O I^gcIo^S £bSb*C3bB Jb ^L<S5b<3*db^S- "Sr«uiS)Sj 
S2}^dbJ^^S£S5DS5Do^^ JS^^SbDS'^ iT3:i3^o255b b5r»o0), ©?S Sr^<S5bO 

^3o3'e5^S5coJSD j6^|^^"S5co 7Y ^a>o^Jb dJbssrJlj^^. cbSi^essS: ^ ?5 H^bdSb 

;;r<db‘Bo^SbOc^§'j^ 6^5^I^^Sbs5b B’^esSbon^ s::>or?’t^tSd^rb e7®S^5'S) 

^O'e 73*o(S ^bofO^'i^SboOiSD cSS'3^ ej^'S^b. ^Sr^ocSb 

c3bSo?^ JbjbJ^SoOi^S ^bdb, 'i)C:i'SiC:?oi\ ^uor\i^&^ ;5‘3e^c 

£J 

?5|}3^SoO s7*do s ij^sr^cpSg^g' j3*<6;bDs: ?S:SSt);asb3^^ ri*^ 

S}o5 


^oJ®c>c^ fiO«u5 ^1 <334- l-SoS^ 

^oSip <2ug^ Ss^ScbSC'eD ^sS^<^25's5caw S5baJbcS^5 Sr^Sdoo^ gyjS&iiS) 
l^S-^^oOJb ;5oC^?3sS^ ^^db§boS^ ;Soij^Sb<?cS5b .rrSbeSc^Jb iS^ocSb 

oj ^ ^ a_ C O 


8. *’"36^ obSSb *3ex)Cj«;b— s5SSac,So ^ ^ s. ^Iwej ''"g So 

cTdjj^- s e^ 3. §k siuiSxi'^'o^ _ :Sxiz DS3dw^&^ S)-s-^r^:Sx>G!6b 

Oa§^e;^Sj o'^sbexj SV^oo^SisSooK iar^oO)o«b-;^gj_Cb. ^0Djj^S^:Sx)K 
2)oS : ^Q ’’ 5 |o -|- S jjg ^ csCb^So ‘/x^Sbo^ g'«)Cxxjc;''S5'£. 'J 


fffE/' 
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KeKgds. Saoisr°ii^^<3 ‘SKSii ost= jS^ocSS) "SJSs&i <3fi)ojcj cJKT 

iSfeo ^ofi cSSoCiS cSSodJoI !7’S3C?Sn= oS-cp-esg^Sa^ 

siScSi iiS.C'i^^SsSsA} r’o^^L4^ ^,:5r’£3eSS=or!' 'SjogPoaSa. 
!T"S3g^;Sw£r® & SST’SisSS, &oA5&cSAi ■?sr‘3o’<3S)/<or><333'S^.O 

S'^sScSfc, S'ojfid&Aj |^gr'er»'3a sSod^aoC^ gr^acbo. eoiij^e) 

E3’Sj^eDt:£o ^a^SScceoiT SJS’SSoO^a. 

■5 s 5 j'' 3(5 sSolcSSaea SPeoS' "SesaA) £i®&a 

tjCT&sxr!" &o<&iS):Ja;ja. (I.®'. ;sasSJJ*^^^ ^s*s a?^<5& 

|j D'a^o'^^abD&oS aaS, jSSiSior? ;6Sg^'3j’_aa as'a S'^^csSso 

g’ea^^ ^jo'SSoa, t>-sr”as5H»ga3gSgj_a ;Sa^o^ 

^A6. &oi5 i^'§oa~ && ;£oto:SolcSSa e^oiAS &a 

1^6^ apaa^Sa^ ‘-^.a^s’dao &a§ sr'B &s aos'sSa aoa "SaiS sijs^ 

a^csSj^ooTv Nssa. ‘ §■'^343 ’ csaa^aa tis a^si'f^sSsaM. b£>& 

Ar*|a55b3. 

aoio 5'|Jc!&o^ S^saoo i^j^ocsa "Saaia ^1 •324-1353^ “SsaiS 

SooScSfc iesao<Sob&a^ fVS' c'sibBsi‘lk)i<^ cpes ■§■§>&. ea^iS: a^jS^gS^^cSS. 

Q*' 

;oooSjo__^Si<*^:SDo. ^0.1.© x^z^o.es;Sx> ^ ’ <i3^ 

rjDOj^O'*^ ‘ Tn>'|^eu: ’ "^c Tn>^;Sx)S> 

•isT^^sSid^ COOS' ^joc^jSoo^ “^S 0 0x53^6*''** ttoeo* So o 

j^:5ooq:g:5oo SSSr-o-^^r air: ^oo^Y.:5:orr- Sfo" o gs)*^c;S>o io-lo^ 

wifo'j. ■^ft^■cJ^oJ^ "S^© iSoy.'I So iiS SjsT^j^s.u cOo:<lffi^ o!)S)h^j .uS) lSx>©tf^ 

2[) ^6o-£3^ ^ “fe "^cp© -5r»c^^ oO^u.g' "^^-sr^Co ©|^ e^o-^S" 

?5 ^ ^?T® Tr^aig'^0 , o|jSo© ^ 23.c^g^a. 

l_s3T?-;^s5^_g ?5o-^s's5o^o * sbdcsbS * (Cultivator) es^sSo -^^g^cs ^ 

^cdjSx ^ Oa-»s3s5oK3 'so<§.' ^ 'c ^'o,;5oo;5So “:!.d ‘o^Sb6,’ sid -srx>© 

l_g&.ao^;. ‘c-|3rt>a. o' arfcg. -o-a^ija. : g"o. fc^a) oga, o |, 

”BcS’-©;6o S)S)e;Socp>s3;Sa.© e^csy^ ^Sog© 's^o^Soo?^'^ 

Tr«8sg^©r^:Soo?5 ;Soo^g|,^€x:/<, 

S5(^^^^>?5 ^ "Bas'^Soo i'oas'^Sx)' -S^s'^oso oC3oo;^;Soorj s'aSDoK© *7Cr«»oi3bS'5^^Jlx3rr» 
"Soeafe, SSab’JvT® ©55 §'€F^0 |jS(^ sSo ^^r*>(liSxi55 ^Q53]':^n> ^ 55:So3^ 

4 ^exr^CSo SSooi^o :Sbo55oa® ^b^(^So -ir®aj^-^cC6o, ^o«i>2ajQy?Si 

l^^-b^S-s-^clSoor' “55 c&>-d^^s1x>^7t^ ©CfrSb£5;3oa?5|^ 5n>53-Kr»-qj’0:Sx>55 ^Cij^SjoSo 

a<ar; a. Vide. History of The Reddi Kingdoms, P. 58. 





^ss,'^?ipCk. 

^s' ’^sr;6ci>2^ . C 

« "gsS^f'xSSx) ’oJ^, ^i(S^C3=g^:;oKc^e5<^ e:5qr'2^:^' 

oCT^C^oS^O c6 O /S » ilO<A^T— 2Sct:S-»^ 


■“f. 


Sj^DcSct®^ sSC'oSSio^ S^I)£^'s5o:> n®S)ou). * "5clz 

Q V- V 0 

S^rbes ?biS»'3 X, cxcr* fcoS3^rf:5 ^aiicCr: S^o£ S’aiic: 

o <3 O 

ACSbo^ &^^£6s3iDO DS^ou). ^sp-^KoK^o ^^cC, "il 

TooCixr^i^^rr^ To^^BozSsd'p^ . 


“i ,: , — ,. 


sm V eBcwiI' 


^^'^c3:S5 sS3^2:)^s^ 

I ^r®oc3Jb‘^S5boD cSSp^oSSaD^j Z cr^€ ^iS’X€5:,-s€^ z-.. 

;5o<SSb& ^jSt^sSa Ke50g&. aiS_^irj_£ fi-tg 5::-£^,3--di;i*t c s s:^ ■ 

S)i3*os"&i^ebo/b «^ig ;3io;Si'^S2?&; fts 5r£57‘§?.siu?:& 3_L Lzlatc 

^J3•Sa^ SSaSJ^sSaSS^^tygcSiaiij; Sfe^<3^ S^^Sbis ST^ec-'j; "=■, 

:5«6' ssrr&ioa^ oaa- S^o fesS^ oST^t^gifc esiSS^S i---=-r: xSt^o-si: 

ifpasfo (^Sr^ecJ^'So^S cS&oaD'S ^SSS^o^ ci^a^ — - SSaS jjC*^v 

iraaa ■3e»/ro'S&. a^ ^S.3n3go:S; e S=s:i:£S. l.&S.-'sr’ea; 

ci3^^E5^& ■Sdigr’^ ;5 ££pjSioS 6. &Sa b^. c5c'e“= .sSrP^SsSbaa 
SL)iidS»to SSSSsiS^j^e^ f^(^^SS:o7V « 5r»ita2“ »jOw >- ^ 

7Sro:i3. (l)A8. ^o^S: =-8; l£: la*- 

S'8=-a>3 . 

5^6,8 sSa«a ?T-3 oES.&c*o& =5Saolr.oiir. 

(333J5So!^*^ 3),:S3. tscSbJSSb^s ^oSiratfo S ai:?bes=>~ ^.ao. 

;is*&a ■>gaS“- « «---=^® 

As: cstooSsito aswoo^Sss^o. 


'^§r®S3)5&&2_ SS oaao^SsJSa. 


Si3'a-cS*'^^Ki-i3*££>§&. S8.S163. 

^4^3-Sic.. ^_^S«8oes3S;&=a^o& S;S35ol=S&« - n- 8 ^ 

«sS5CKS-SS^sS>J«_8a, SJSo-^Sa. 
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:o5'SS© (1353-1 3(}4j 

^ed6“Ss5coD 

(^135S— 1864^ Z&u^85^ ho^h^ 2j*Dgs5x?SDo5»c5io h-Zck ^o\&o 

, cr“S3g^l6j6^53Qw ^0^3 

iS^oc?5D. ^«^Cc, 'SsSx^ d^£3J6s5boJ6 c3:^s: c^ss^ ri° ^^o^o<^''s'' j^ooSSxrj 

s5ftr»oCc;:^o^ CPeseeSoi ^S5co?5o^ ^5 do€) c3:5bJ6DL'S5S!iD 

© L 

€3J6<T®a' C^ir^Cki ^C\Z cSk^B CkZ^^ 

© ’U O A 

c'5<5c£j6DO<a AdeisiSSb?^ s5co"?Ss 

^cc o^c6cS-^^^ cu c6c5d cS^SosSo cSoo sS^^SSb^r?’ o^cuS^o^oScJd. ^i5^go^X5cJc5D* 
“Sp^do^SS z^ocsip^sbo^ s^5SS^c5®::55xrp €^^d:$) 

^H=5P€§e3§S5bo?6D Ti>o&’o£oti>&) 

Dexiibto c35bo^J65, j^;50sS^'S^s5oao^ S3030o£2c>e:sij^^6o ^5bcJ^<:^ 

^ ^ "^ocxDoik^. 

53* — o 

w cSi>?5cS^c^ d'ojJSsb dSbs5FT*s5 s3-^^^S$X)o/*t> 

s5)c6cSbi5'SoOd:^D , '^ib'^)t3*orC ^CPqo^ogb J6T*©if655bo;^ r^l^SiHw 

?5bo^ «2$x> rPS)o€)c3^ ^wS^CPd^Soc^rt* ’ 

cs£>ro ^?S ^5 s 55 |)"&)^^o'' 

‘Sj§)J6^ sSo€^ a^oSdoS^^D; €Doi^;^:)|) T>r5o cJ^aoes^o^ 

CU^ 

iSt'^S^a cjasSsD'o'AjScSs S'S "feH^Sdaoi^ abs sSSi'liO^S^Sa. cJ&odSS 

ro 

s5Dc6^2j^'Ss5A?bD S5)?68j^dSA^SD ?tSDoS?S:. sSs’j^ 

€§otD<6fc30 I) dc6 saJS^^sS”^ TiT^o^ l^e>£)5 c!^i:>odc5^C3 0 UdcpaJgSSDD c5<S:: 

SiCSsSoDO S)^5o5S^^ £cp&}^ j^l^s5p»83gSSx!55B ^:. ^cj i^|oST*e3gSiD^ eS'tl^ea 5n>oeSr* 

*41 

e:5D<:S cpK)Icc;:Sc ^ CXXP cSSj^^:S^ 

oDdSboS^ • oJoJi^ ^<^a)5r®Gi ^ oSdd^ CO o)d5^d5'^’^e30£C^ 3 o)o5e&Oc3oo^^ 
€P»d&€5bo5?6a, S5«2^o*:r5i5^?6D 23^o^i'r-^a d^>j6^ s£S7^^n»£Oc5jdgo J^d3b3'S5beS<Sb 

S)n*g5F*6rp Scp^^tSjoB^. aD §7*o^^^s5^ 'Ba 

I^SP'S^ s\.5 cO IJIS^ EDOdlS'oSsO iS^cvS oAcu ^o^SoO ^ KPdiS 

cJ&I^Sboa^ BDdCS>s5£S>^ S^eSr’oe^^ S55|>:i:6 

5, Vide. «sajj;ii€j -t^d j^' ;S'vj -« ac5b ^k2^, P. 170-;' 









C3'_2^^.^'^'^^6' sSr>(e':58a:5r^s&, rJcs^ga 
cS3a^5S:oJ3 S'oS''s3S :S5r»oi; e-OdSa^^S. 




^cCi *oi; ^1364-3 886^ 

esfiS^a^^^a Jiba'a s'rJcSSao « &&'J<85 C*5a3 r.oJi':. 

S'^^go, dS>^^<S^e cSbe'gi JSsSar: .i£3,- 

r^oc^hs aoSx^aajiD S!*5 ^>oS:Sd. W0d'& S-ic 

C3&i__^e!»^§b (Jgs' ^po^sioa ^S^iasy£r«ifc«- -S^oA i'Sir’ 

?3^c&osS 8':SS oa- cp^o^iSidc aoSS^SrbSb a85-=t-o£ssboS^ S'j&C’E?- 

?S^oKs&e> S' g^^dSi ~' - 


\ 4 1^ OiJ 


ZO^^OC I 5 C'^S3&v> 


^seS'STs; 'p^%d±o:±":6L ^ tdSl^C^ sz&?l 

cSbr^'^Si ?^J'^eo(S; feoSS^CJo^ ^es^ g^jS'cSSPj^^ c3c^5oC. <S&» Soi^g^iSSa^ 
ljSS^o;S^a, cS£iiJi5 &o5j^(£k3*&i K)3; D'^JSsk JiS'.Sia 

rvSo3&. go (S>i' SiS'S'?-: aoc'ab:&, eso cSji i'6£)Cr»£3a: 3 r: oa’ cfi 

® ^ A :l_ ^ 

3 cr{5*§^o<i^ CPe5gS5b:^ i'sa^S ‘^££,oDDc£:ib"4. 

rr5, h^o 5^?6 de-d^cxo?5 Ssic3;S5:o^^:rs^ s3'5?Cioa 

S^roCT^i^S 2:X}oS?S>. sj^ ‘3'0d$X)/^ "^eFI^dlo’ di^o^ SsscSt 

cS5p»}J 2>^ §^2^i3rt>AoiD. a*es^^^ ^oSj-s^S “jcSj-I © 

^o<:Sb^s5e£)gb SiisscSSb cx^tS's^rp sSo^i’CPS^sS^^srj 

2o^; 53^§^ 13 (^Sb ^Q5^oi:>o^ edSj-^J’^ 6o3?3;. 


26 tJcX$)D, l)£^^ (^2_^ (^^CPO^'S' (5^CPS53 ^E8g3i|d'2^Si5^ 

SDa^o:;S^^?i Si>oto;o /T^^scr-as" ^o-^esSicex) , s5b6§§^D^ S^Kic^xiSefsaS^co ^ CPs^g^ 
sS^S<b s5j«ij^^^5''d2o5boJ3^ ^;DC>g^i5^^gsiccD. iP^^6 

^^Cki d;$>oS PoesSSbo^ ^SoKSi) J5oS5b^- S'SA cS^iSil 

es c^ ®£s> 

S5co<^^s5p»i^ “^SDoiD i cxp 

SSCiogc^^^d'gO 

^a3n»^» ^!3®^s5s5-®^e^s^©pv) ;^?iCbd5o£$Jfc 

^^&o, cpa ?5or5j^^e^ S)i^g€P ^33ba DoX; 

2^c5 &C5'^S3cooJb. ^^e&^^830 S)^5^^\-fc5''«Sbi©Sb I^SDrp 
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r!”2o€j SCiAsoi "Seo^To'SjS:. 

jSogr^Sx^^ ’r? cc.- ■S£iC5*&'«Sx)5' 

oiT’S'Os ‘ iSo’^L^^rxcS ’r? htSt . 

S'^e3 ^SS3 SoA&'&.-SfS o'Spar'DS^ gT-exS^oaS 

0 vi) 

( Sn‘gas’5 ?rerz3»:5o 5x3 L ‘SS^iSK7C*&?5t 

(ac3*gss»5^, 5ja|S's'oajSs3*co. 

§'r*gr®^Soer?o 532Ls=i'g;S2oC^ sSSoS^L^jS; ;^j5j£i:sr6sS5b Sb^gSbrj” 

cSfca^a. ' s5J3o&'c!'dSs& ’ S5'?l>ot&i£)od^ s'jSoSr®p'.AS5JS:^s:<S^ 

6^0 "Swss^ £Du}c“u ^ CxT'^uT^od^sSiiDe? SS^joQD^fj ;St 1>^sSx) ^5^^ 

cx5ir*coo£)oS^to i oixr^ 

CiPol)^?^ ^^eico S5aiJ6i . ^^;^s5De5‘S5;x3J53, 

£3^i:X)^croE35' CPSSDO'dSboJ^ ^ 08?»ep, 

b^hcS^ to^ 

cr'e3g(^5';^ei;3^c55>oSS5'2S^, <§>5H*?6Sj^c>5x)e^D ^ , S5bs^b 

C^O|^ ?5oS5^^ S^Sj^55*r^g(&. 

s:)in*^e3oe^. lj;S«^s55§^siB^5, 'S^^r’od s5c3*J6g i«)6bdD 

j 6 <s5>c5‘S5ix><!^ . §^0(^|j^ :5}^?56b(!^; e£)a^e3?D^d'?t> K?d5Q 

l^;;S^s5 oesDgC^ . 



^j6o^C7-c3boj (1386.1402) 

e>r5^S^ S^lr>^a)?D S^c^cSr^^^6'3o Sbs5^^jbe^ SbsSi’CS'AS ci'cS 

dibJ^^b 53 *:s 5<^?6 S^&) dll's Six>S) d^5S''dl>gS5bo?5* S'^s3j6g'0^©*s5(5^(^s5boo 
S:ioSS^j5?3^0"g^^ §^Sl)C7*>'dJ6D. f^Tsi^^~d& ^S^o*oid3 
d:lx)S5c7“e3Pr7* ^Ss^o€><S^o&^ ^eS5o3j6 s3Do2do€ 1>&)^. ;;Sds5:) 

Dodl>;5ooi^ ^o;5)rJs:)j6 dl)£le3 ^^o-c^025cd "S j6sSDaj6d. 

dloKslxi^od© a*e3^S)^dbg'S :S axr» S^sS^d^a crSoj^i^ , 

jSS«*^e)c3l>?^ JSsSDo^dbii^ j6d^J6S^dodD ^6?^) ^feidliSs^ 

^ .SJ* _ ^ ^ n £3 Q 

jS^&g6?T ^T’d'slx) d^8a?Sjj_0(!^S^o‘^ sS^o^^^Sb 

s5»e>S. ^c^oe^CT'^dl) dtljSS, fiwd S£xi<!^ ^ ^B*^dg o^d^®3^e3S5x>e 

s®6'?S;^d'afio?v 



&e a^'d^b ?w£^r*::sbxr- 

’^S:)<5JsS:oo ‘ ^aj^^a’S5<*5oa'cr“d3a'S ’ Ic "i.: 

o4^^<:^^^5'cx£)D. SDa^S ‘ ^S:d53^?65xl|Jid^b ’d;:bc T! ^ * -r:!:, ' dibrl 

^^c&^?6 €P=^:: c5^X)o‘S(Sa. « CP83 1 § wJScao^Jdib r?&.-’r= 

'<-' O 5S 'S^ 

^OD aej^o s5:>p>o:S:o^ 

c5;Sb<^£l)o'S<&Cb&t : 

CJ o^DDCiiD tOOoJ^c6c6o5x> jbaS^Oi^cj d^icbaS^ So!>CO^ cv il? ^ C^ Ts^ 

i!s.'5A, rood" aboc<!5b-*a, ^€7»s^absi3'^6 *^^3265^, "fr'SSr* Cdw 

Xbesoo?t> a'Jb CbooOJ6 £^26 IjCb^TT r*"! ed6Zc 

I^S c::r?3 5^:oas3xea^ fir»&c6 ^odbJSa 

I3c(S)cb ' Z\^c^cp83 ^ tP<2is5xicuD Zbgo^'^h * cpsa^a^ ’r? 

rr^o^J^D 


g^oz^l)^ ;Scn»i^^^ljS^' 3&)^sio25cr^ l^^BoC, Jb..:d-“iS©;^G5 

83d:$) ^oj^25bcorT* ($Sr* [SPoa^SxrL & 

i^Ci^SO oSd“§ cP£3:53ir»o|^s5a cS^xi^cpes^* ^rJ d&r. 




c6^sba d^ir*o:SD^a 


bdD^^J^OiS ODOtib^ §^€X*S^?Dr; 
SbCi^sS. Sbsbj^5A5 cSSj* a'83ix'tr’0|6sba’ cPesgS^J^D* uro d^:::ogu»c3^S^sv^ SSiipj 
npa , a^co i^cSacw s^&)d5b^o^c6^ oj — ^ J-* oSis > JsLgii y rr* w-Z^o 

C'^acacia^ ^f6o7^c6D.^ §^o2^l)63 iSd>\B^:o^oi^ %, o-jcsx/oSf-*^ 

IT“a eaJlJbc^gcSD . ^ ^6SX!c3^S^^ (!5 )Cp'SS)^ tx- sS’cScS £a;S&vO-ioj SodSb 

’t3d±)£i>oB?6D. Q^oCSao^S^^ £jSj^^b©^:-oi£! rpSS’g ^56^, 

l^d' 04 jSi)^^gc^. r.ssC £:.c5:£0tocS^*:> 

arSo^ SieaSSbZSJb^ ^s5r*5A5 «^Zl' cp^^S^gZa© d^iJoZ^ 

ZuoZ^o§^. ^ad:i)Zv) IbdS^sS:)^ 

jbuss-S^aD 

ar^sSu^z^. ^sST-:rA5 

^oroS5::D ^S£K. 


Soar® (!S^ds$)o^ . 


6. ^ 

JS)oa"^cc^x>o’3J5» %’^ocs^ e^oos^T'- • 
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eSb o'ssgSio ijS^wSEDr? (^&^Gc3S>'^2ir“6 

c'aSigs $ § 57S.L:S: :. 3ir»;\£'~fSGc^c-cs£>ecri' ^oto 

LoS'§_3 ijSao& lr:.c::ic.G§r*^4xn= : Soeoe sS:a'-G ai'^'3£>^^?j 

S§0 

^^cSi J - 1420) 

[^ocS$:>‘^53coD cSjbJ^^cfe-. ^OwcSr^cc s5j»C* 

o|§ r^od^ljes 

oJ (S' C:j O 

r®S)£5s5'Sssog^ . “sr=£ir:«>s5bD^s$xi«:5.:> s5j»^:^oc^^g 

^o?5?^^^^S3*£i^d&;5D^^£y5[j^S5bDj;iO(:50 ?5o6biD6’ 

?5o^Ci' sSt ^S5i» . 
ss ^ 

cj^esgsSx^ ^^s57“csg5joo ■J6 oj 6 crsii^S:) 

cSS:ooCk.&^ S)Sidi>s5cD. 

SS^v!^ sSh'^^D^Sb ^ef i' ^o£5r»i^w2:5io?6:> ^-€<o^?S Os55 “^0(525t$'j 5 (^c6'fc 

*4. Q _«o <=j 0 ^ D Q ro 

i^|oSj*s3gS^cD ws55 ■3<^a®83=^. s'j3^ggbgS5DO^D <SSr* 

CPS’$cpes= z;3";^26s5coJ 6 i^^gs^es, ;i)d:^5S o^d g|D§)S5cooD 

GOTO sSiSS^Sxoc^ §^ co^ St" &) s5bDc6 53’S5D^53^es, 

S)S5^Si\^ coo^OS. zSd^sSuD C3cr>sSs5:x)?5 ^&g?eso<^ 

l^e3cS$)J)oO?6 "S^^sSa ^^^|as^^6D sy^j6a(&> S):.k?o'< 5:^£3 i^5ja'25xrr 

"SocozjoCji^^^. sD^ ^^'^:^^6s5x^b, S's^tr^SAesSbcoJb, sScs^cbgrbes 

cS5b^;SDD^ o^esJ^gGcJbD •^6(c^*s§^j6 t^S^Cb^ s ^as'SSo) 

oi^ o^ssg Si_fe5', d’c?3*H=o sSa^^oo 

r^'g^6osS^5d3boSa'' "B^ias^co d^&^SbeTJD ^odj-'^So^SSD^rC 

Acp^es 5eJ“g0sa5 coj® sygi^c^^O^sS'^ssogO 

cSSip^w a S^sSa’oJoja^fo s5'S^J6^g3 ^’Ssa^Ssberj^Sbg ai^Kf^Sesoe^ . ^ 

S)C7»ge)^5^?5 

oi)ojr®s^^ obbo i^^oIaie^ oSir*a!D(a ^o?^cb cS^bt6o^(ao5t^^c6*^o^><J^ j sSo£3*o/S^ 

7. c oQoos:^.0 bSK) §j:Sjr*6b^ ( u-^-cS'^^SojCho : 

1420 —1424^) -kt^sSijSSt^^s;^ Sr^ SooCSb S38?^c§oS5 sii^'^eSb. 





i Sj3o 1^6' £es £ ?r* [SL 88324; s5Sir'e;''g-:S7=crSieS. S?j:i~:S^£c££>Uv 

Sb^id&Sco ;3SC;^£-'63s:2fc SJi30=£S3 ecso. ^;S>£S| SsjcSaSi^oSi i^o-Sr- ^Sr»^ 
^iSJ^eg a£3dS)£coc:S53 fiS£3r:2d:S^-^S S4;i'i' ^£.aC<3Sao:K 
S^dib^. 

Tiexj^&i D2^^c3^ES3e3 S cS3:o2^ Sic ^ s3^5'SS^6" 

SaoSs’sSsio” S^^Sj'C’ej tr<?s3»<£'^£ r\nr-^x±>ouS cotToa ;=M^e&^s S3"ej^cS4i 
das S£^i.^s5a. Saa^ sr'^'as sssoa'a s^osior: b 

^^bo^^53Sio■a> sSsSaS^e' £isacS£)S30”S' “aSesi'S^Co .'aoScSSsfi' a2t>" CfsaSdsD 

a«_ ^ 

<£7^S)S^JpS0SS£D^ri£i. 

S3”si^c5lp^ge^d;^);xur- s^as^5'esQepoDD:^ c^ Z3>cpQs>a csS^cj’ 3 
J;5c 3 e^S5oD wO3/Sr0c5^£i)€6^£> . 

CP85gt0^^o3^£3o5xc6 "Z/O-OD^^ SS5^0?3* 2i;p‘cue^Oc6D 

^ ct)o5ooDo'3j cXipCs 5 oSc6d . ojC3*g<^S^S sS<J5o- *2'CwCi)i^Cfs35^, ^ 

^epoSb*g^-'^5§ ^oa5 ^^H'-O'^bc ^cp^esSSx, tsJb’SSSbs 

ar^o^(S^Q&^ CSd^oC, 

€j c33lP 'SoooDOt^&i , ^ 

S:)S)q?(^^S^cr»a3' S^^'CTr-aSij^. Dcp^csS^d S 5bJ$>^i^ 5^wg5^ Do<2b3t;^^ 

.':)i5^^?5s5dd€X). 

Kes^i^eo. 3 nS$. 5^^'C) 'SoSSd 

®^Ea ^ ^ — ® 

^Aes! as'oc3&o60 S)csd^^?^6'cpc5^>ab - e:'J6:> Oo^^dS o.’^CSixiCoeSa 

ro 

a'SoA S;OS=CoCB§^&iSi'^, -a* cSfc.'TsiaSS^ sSj&2j-c 3S>&':&^SS Sj^aj^tSSr'SbgS^eS 

asi>,>ao3S5to:5o4! ^as csa&g^asisisSjD g)££>S3sSj»s5sio . as Si^.^&eirb 

Sii'iJ” 'sas §’oCisSO i|p>otf Sio ar=^ora43. Sl^M&e3?a S’&oii'S. sSj"^^ o^ c33(^ 

[SSesoSa'Sio aSr-oS)fi3 _ <»:& be^s 35=^253303 r°orfbs3 d' jj5T*e3§;S33 e3o3’S5 

« 

S)S)(^ S)C7g c^ ?ooA^ » 

Ip^^dB^ori) STgspgo^* 

^^'OooDoO. 

j6ojS^$^'3 roS^O^SaS) ?5ogr*Do^e3^^J^- 
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c»» ^ <- s 

^ o cJSbcw CJ*Co^w^c. , qjSj'--* ^ Ch^^z t 

;So&^ :.rt foo^CPfi:.;(:^ . ^ ^ss *1^01:^:. S)5(?^?_£xoDc)^» 

—X. — Zi* oZ ^ Q ^ 

<SSz^^, Zc^^z cp^:£ 5 o^l 5 ^^^t::,^CaZ , S)'l 2 ^£C^^ 

S^ixjru^^b Dc?^o^o c;l!gocc S)cr»^ exCic^Sa , Lab rr*& ;5co "^d^Tz 

s 5 d^oC 55 ^ LsSoiD wd^ioO, Locb £ 3 *Kr£> SS:L 

SbCicL <aae§^e:^D coj^Sj^ I 5 oi^£ 3 b 'l^^zo^o&Q . 

zi s^oe^Ld rLas^s' ri^c s:sD'gD;S-saa:\p£:c?T 

Z I 

^ifal^ZiSoOC^ t SjZ^^ZS^CSZC^ , TZ^^^^SaO^, S^CsdSbA^ 23 * 0 , €5 383 «s 2 

"wOH*S$De§. ^d^3D3*rA n*?b o£;c:*^oa&, iS^a^Cb 

oi. J Ci 

S)t52«a [^rTeS. Ls'KS'CPdi^esui^ , jS5"2uDdp”fp^jjCb<!^ lb(!b§^S5o<£Dj6^ 

■^SXD ^^^ePSSL^' dr»:z^^e§ cS^d^o ^J6a ?S"cX^)3'' ^ib^sS i 

tt-C 


-T-© jt. - “^5 '-^T ^ !T^ 

s;w owS.^ ^ OJW V 


(1394 


1412 


) 


' wC^^ wc3coc^ wb^ cJ^.<^cX, oCiojpiXi^so » ^f6 c3**^c^ ns54^ 3 gj^Sd 

^ 'w c? ro 

^ Tj s*^c3^“Ss53Duo §^oCs'Ld cps5e30^$)e:><S^ 73o i ;S^(I5b£!k) . 

c — ro ^ Q 

fts«3o£^ ^o^St'^SSao, cpssLs i3®^agS5DD, €5S5 [asScp^S'SbbSbbo Ao odcp 

La S)ci*^o‘c^j^b gr^SS^aTa ^sSpC^AaD ?5^lc55b |^^s5sb::x)GU 

§^oai'‘Ld ^osj^La eP izSzz^ZdSzz, , ^a^cpe3=*j6^o 

§^!!^LesK aj 6 cp‘ 3 j 55 . 


siSb^S S3-* as3^ a cpdbbo d:Sj*S^8i^ ;S6esd5> sSpa^to cp^cp ’acScpesiS^Kiab 
SbasdbbSSKas^ (^S^S6:> ‘SoSSb i6^Zi}vS^& Z)Qr^^sSod^ ^otS 

^oCk>^ , CPS3S3D"tr°0|^w5' ^fiDGD'S c3^j6^ CSz^^d ^izoosz^oCSi) 

djb^^'a^^ Sicx^gsLod^ S3“a<JSb|SS3oJ6D s6D^5r*^ ;56s£^>&>23*^iP 53*5 cSbaoa^ 

aSoel'o^ ^ !^oe3';5bw i^s^sa^a s5aL^s?^3s3bGS6D ?bc^>2S(^sSs^ ri*S)oa$)to « sb^sb^^ib 

S^agS^X) I) SScSSb^LesoSb Souba^bac sra'sSsbD^^’S ePCP^gaS^xoQ . - 


S- SS^dSP»: 'o-^cabo S^j ^ oC 5 boa> ■^^iscCo'SsSoo^Sb 23^ )a );5 ‘SsSx^oa^Sb wer^eo "BtS 
'— _ ro <3 

630 o5o 'S.;SocJlb wOC3oC5bSlr* GJdb. e3a<S^aa^S3© 

odbK^ siP-^^DStTcCSb^cSj "O^ljcC 5 a'^;S 0 i>r!: 3 b 23 ^ 0 -aa qsZ&BZ eser^C^ "Bd "BjdSS 

Lj> 00 Co 

&S 5 br> 0 bdb Lc^jj 3 ^“ 3 d ®^’ 5 j-»;S-“SS>’!^j|>j 5 b. 
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<j5c5o83dioCfr^ *3o^'^ \^tb 

S c^AoO. ?ooSj^fcf€7*5 S)o<5S?£p<lS^i»Gd&odS) , 

S)s3dK^> <^^e3iS5bo;S:> ^sS^SacO. Kesr'al ^S) CSipS:oO Sto&''C^e£ 

5®CbB ^da)w '^es)!:)^ ; -^-b ^85(:53bc'4^SS6'^wo^"C5'55ba §b^C5'A5 

5^teJ5 6r»5S^ [jrc5jbs5a)?S2o ^^s3j*£S^s5doo<^ “Sb^ifAS S7“gS)ge:5^ 

5^0 S3»^) £:)S3^S^^ "S dSbslgS^sD ?^C3»^3o'Ci)i^r5^ oaj» diba 
z?*g^geo S^Todb^j^es 53*K|5ax. .^o£)0;;Sd'/Sc5^w^D . 

Sbc3»^o?^oer?^D ba' idn*oBS6a. 

s5ac5ae6cogaii^ lb S5oo jas3aE§(^^^‘^6 Dc5i)C)Kc3^£^ ” 7^ cp6S^^ 

5??5^5b(& a»dl)^^:)KJ6D, S5b5r=S^eiro g3^?;.s5b Ibac^ss* 

cr“^0 5. ^6g<i;$5*^ c6^^SiSS^'o?l:2^ SbSb^S Sbcs^g"^ 

^eDD^ogb €3|^5 S^cp£)S' j)J 6a e^^o^gS'Sbaan” 

(d$ir*LJ cOOto^y—,^^ ob5^ cOo^Ofj ^ e5*‘^oT^ w^co c6o^oBc6a» s®cSs* cl^c^ 

Sb6aaoea;^s*C^3 ^ d'dc^w'^j:o SDdod''o'c5^>o5bK 

coT®^ <Jfs;^®^2DO j^oSS^<6ao<^ ^S§) eaf^) ^bdaaosa^bsoj^ 

SjwbS^oel'e^soj^S Bo§^0^cXtDj3*^,^ . -^^Sb ocdo^<s 5 ^oB j 

§^0^*1)^ s'd 0*5(36 d6[^SsS|^H*:SsioJ6 S^crcot&oBcSi5*j6D 

r^sbfcoFV' ^t<^dsxo&<s^, ssSSa^ss 

iJ*«6^€^f6 ^esosbj* (e^iSBcb ^;5s*‘?f'hacS^«D Od^e7^o<^s^C'e»?Sx>Sr* &:i 

“Sssji3r»(>S»” iv S’sB-tliiSj, e xn>8? -sr°ss JSsSt'^&S^S&'S^&.S^S E7’i5e3& 

«a St^ ro 

0*0^, (^56^^150026^ cxxp ^55irs5b^ JSd^ssSS r^^albcS^SSbo 

’“ftsa srdsb 083(di) Ko oaj^ l)5sS‘3esog<& 26^S3*2j^eDoJ6ad^B^ 

Bo:6 CP83 S^'tp>0(^565' cP83gS5coJ63 , ^S6r*556 Sbi^s6a^Sx^^ ooaO^J^i ^dlS»lS — 
^B<d^D ^ CP83" Bel K5*(S^d 55*OS5ba^el^ __ l3^g'6oB26a. S'dip^G' 

S526o«l0»c5^co S^SboO^S 2626326 (:55'^^5gSSDao<56>0(S>, 26el^^ r*sS5§r^s6^e®S6bD26o(:6)2;^ 

S’tocJ&^SDbaelD ^B^eSb sy*Sr^B Bo5 BaooBjba. -^^Ski £lo026 llo55)o<S^, 

^o3*^2a ^5b*^oS^, ^^26 26D^oto ^sSri^Ad <36(210 lb^O§?lo 

3*55* Sb 5503 ^ ^5^26 jjl<37^0cn»5i j^©0o0o^£6>26^O. ^^SOJ^efAS 

CP^c36’ 53*g^gCO* *§^S6)5'A 655)5'’ C3»26563a«x> sj^giSioD^oesSii^B^&o* dSj^i^g&ti 

d:^4)O»265630 Scp<S' ^s6j»elA6(^ 1 


BoBofiSS 2Sos30(2S"f>^B (Political Lijik) BgS >26 cojo 

a ^ Q — 

S^teSSj'aa ■S;Sr»‘3a. r'otfli^ U^tsl^&^txi. l«.^o'o^^^ .J? SsSjffCa s?ti ■^U'B 

Q Q . W ^ P 
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ro — 0 

cp£sT7®osL:j'So:,25cor^ 

cDw^ciJ'£3o^OO , oOCr®^l."§ GoSbo OdI «ajC''^o5x^^ SjGcOG ”^c5^d&o — 

wi ? o^K) s o L<^ 1 on; o5bo cSd cr®£SixG ©j^o i i^oD - ^> » * v tU® ^ cU . 

G ^ L 0.J 

« H’cSioJv £&'» SD'I SjiSJSsu Ss5r>J5o'a d&oofw ■S,£b,.S:§^, sSSSj^o 

l^3p£D©gSbSje;w ’i::^(Sc5^x)oU:u J’c^^Li2 j5p{^5j*s3g2^U) 

sUN-to^ (Sr^S^i!5'Sc3oru8^ro£j ccj^ cooCio^Cb XSfb^^s5)CX/c^ 

c3^A d’S^ef J6^e§?b ;^Ad:$X5o'Sd*2) i 

ct^-£3o2^^ TuSSj^Ug rf^djoB:^ 

BossdAD di>?5SS^cS$) ‘^j®Cc,^. s5o(^eF{^l£^ , ^bS3§s5'3^sisSDa^?b 

d^X) 5 a ■3o<So 5(S5o^(S.x 5r>.eD6©u):^ 5 sS^B c5;53ax»?j 

^ £5) —^3 

^ d^K Troo5;s5 *5a»^ic5±c:^ I 

^?5o15^ex) ^1423 - 1448^ 

^0^5S5?5ol^cr“cJi)G S’GS5bDj6:>oBd:^ CPe3:5D"tr®0|j:Js55 

}^aa's5a.r:- ^G?y ^<5^83^, 5c^5b^ Dd^go^^ {^;Ss5^0cs. £j0c:5b<:^. 

(:5i>dU 55 p»o BoBru 

sSo<S:r»w^cx^ l^sScosxjeTNs TiC5bSjT»oB "o&B B’cr* *3B§ ^fiod:^ 

■^S5bS <d3bj6oa'5 H^gS5ddc:s cdSba'D G oB;55c;Sj®UAS 5^0 

A^^^SS^Sd ^^U:|^B^s3^GS5oro ^ ^ab s5-» ^ <ToS5x' S’r^. -d-e dSbcn’^l' 

^;5a diP|^S^5r^^G,XG)o cSSip “B "§ 5 sy'U^UcPex;^ . 

§^e^O0 §'5 j^oBjS 3. f j^^?DdJ»^o?y^r‘55;Sx)Fj baSiS 

^:S^Q'tck , S^Oj^ddb?^ ^d^i50oi5?Sd±o, ?6:)abGD *^ex^dS?5^ 

53*"?36o< 33 cdiiDoBd. tJ^doB ?5 cxu^ v^j^sSa d^>?D^0 sS<iiS^?S 

0-— (2 — CO ro 

iT>asS5b‘fr«0|^jS;SC;' cr»s3g:5jo& lb£5§^sS)43 "Saj'S ^^S^SS’o S^c3&sSx,'r ^.S". 14?0 
S'tfSb ;^S^£>oB& es^d cSij^oSif SSjS'S dSi^^&Jjj^db SCa^^CSb “eT’oAir'O 

d&zSS" ^cS6;3b?; fb !7'S3g^5jo& ^?';:3asi£)§^.'; J3*» ^S'_;je'aaa) (^!420 _‘23^ 

sSi'ieJSSa ^SosSKOS. wer-^ BS "giSaefo :3*Br'^r>cS6ai»:6 rt'sssSSST* 

A n o ^ 

9. S'dr^^t' S5?aod TT^cXSOG ^'3^ TT^aJSSc^^ojj^^c ■cr»asg3o^r': "i"§ = 

j5 a. “SsSoGi’^cscXSbo^, ef>s5^;cbC' ^5Sj ^xj^dj ” 

■dXoai^ oxr* e9?5g|_d t goS^^Sb : aier«C^'^;bodd o(5;S:jo^ 

■^55«^ cdb^ ^oCSbaes^Sbo/f ^*uCXbr^<SoCba?3^^cSd, 



cr8SSi)'ipo. £5^6" 

u«- CJt ^ 

roosS^rirooxo^ '^^zr^::xio,^r\^7\^. 




'dr'- 


Z^oij-^'^^cS^ |jT^ea>o<^ & ICP^er^^Kesoco g^a>^ ^od>cSS^ u^ss^sSdd 
u’Sa’roSS^?:) sSd;5^I^<^u)SSx>?t cSSp goo's s5sSdd «©0oK 

:;u^^SSoo6'cJ^«>o^!^a)^ l^:;&>D|^s5o Joo^^'eaSr® a^ejgSSooJ^o s56^0o^5. ‘ gbori>gbS^ 

’';^Sc^cr«cS5b|)‘So^^ dl>S3^55j^S6'^£5'j6s5bD^ 

'JX^^^Sxp^grj £5 d£) kjos5o3?$d. ^$5y><;^geo, s'D a^s3 c^SeooCi) wSTiS-^S^cd 

A S ?5 -^-6 c5:i)c6^Ss5bD^ogb ^oQc6Si. 


S)0 ;&^o73*i;'oO'^oS5bD^gD s^uS&t^CPcsgSSco cT’os^A's^ ^ij5r's>g 

ujb0i6 C>5 cxoCX)(> 5'^ Too cSS:>o*o^ ood^2& 

« oj ro Q 

^di'1'’ti 0»(SS)O fir°Sn> (G d&fvDto^ w Sje3"gS^6 ^oSboS^ l>6§ 2^1® &&S 

tja5aa,I!»5iCi . S^'o^^ A'cssoG; d&oS'go 'ScSSagB <3Sao'S&. ^B^cS a^gh 

:i^ «a>ri>osr':& liob aotoTS TSMS^efeoSa. gto ^^;Srfsig5S» 

tiOw T3c5 d&tatsdfoco &)£o (jS^oS3 ljS2r“6'o835 sioK ^oSsSa "ftcSSc 

I'xiuAO. sioS'S^ I^I.S". 143(1 S'^ort'sScfS So^Sov)c5 tvoK, S'i^S'^CS' 

Sio9' Jf'jSJ'Sioo d&£S&:6 b gr^6'Cbe», B”aoj n-S^d'cSfcJ&j s'^eaSSsori* 

£j&raS«o^;SMS= ^^a*^SSbJo€i d^s^^_^^^?v>,. Saa^jS^r!* 

;S6^So;S areJAH. -36 O’ib ocpriweo Acy? esS'a^cSSpaJ^^SS. S'ct^d' w^ 
as'roSSaa^Sb SU?*o g^d^&Q. 

boi! rt'^tX" S'ssSSaocS&o £JL,ASj<£5's:)ooej&, oeiSj^sr'So 

•3'., r’^. sS)a'g3. S-Slg, ?3'4DS'ooS“a' ^Sr-^g >CT'S3«tf inl^of^^W i 

:jS)CT[SS3^tiSix,vcS&oiSD cSSp iSCfeSo^oJre'S' (o^o^^&eo 
lifcT'^^&so^ :S)<S)i ^o^oSbooSf^ ;SSoCS)iS>o&'ri” e5oE»$7?-"^;S:& 

CSsoBSrfda : eii ^O o^^ <SS3oa'0 iScJSSm^J^o omo^S^ ■ -Soadfa). ^S<5S» 


w^CTSSoET-a'iSSbo^) & aSp^oSoeD es.,As5^6'&uo'Sri*3 , Sio^cToJiD, 
(^AS, S”O'0. S’®. ^o£3*cr”SS353xeB l,^3sSae3oeS) ‘SoSicS&S^ ‘S^s- 

SSM»ao«JiSi esiSsSSB^ gSpjy^sSso^. lS^§r®rv&)joJ53 s5gS^3SS»K <oSS)S^oO w «sSr 
3oSS»oo<&,r*K55S^(» i^oosoOS. ..... 

«.*4 ■ ' 

bB S’OS&O^ aofcOK) s5oS33ai®cS)oS^ j5oA33s*^SBsSaJ6Sb S3-g«.. 
ia-JiJS :bo«5S«Sto. _|^XS^S 
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SjoCI , DC^QOr^ 5:;?1b ^r5r3®Z3*gi:prT3 

sSloo s5oc6 '§©o^3bs5tl)^t^)^3'^) 2^0. 4ad^e sST* § ^ ? 65 ? 

xJ oc. ^ 0 

iTCPOe^u^ ^ CT'SS^, ” “ |)5'|5|^3<SSi£3*^0?5j&) ” 

2^s6 3^od^i)^§, c7“s3^'fr=o[^s56's5bD 

J6§b j6oJ 6^^I: (Cultural Link)?^ S<5D ^ ^ S^csSx^ 

. Q> 

c:’a^L^S)c^£)(>^) O'es&'l:’ OIOS’S £5':::^^ aa(Jia£5c^^a£3^o£5sS)oa;j‘2o , SS'o £5™ 

^oi^ asJa'jSiD^ c'r^_;^i£j£S)oass. 

--asRJ^a&s ^jSaaoo «s' 4S5. ;3£f‘&?r_2tfsSo;Sr«s^i3b3 - '36 

iOcSSS^ l)6§^£ ^Ki3533& ^6£€)^oC^S. -S^ S&SJ* (jS5i>$be» 

^iSe) £J5gS’ceaS^£'o8»fi e5S:;S3£rss jSj'i^Soa. aa’So^ &&o/^ bo-j-S 

c^ ^ n ^ 

<Si Cl5ouf. C5b !C®;^sS3^ej’oo5''^abB , ;^o^5 5^^l6s5boo Ar»C5b^O(S. 

a^e'^S'S^A ^os'^b a^SdSb^o^osS^ iS’o 

£^)odo ^ i 3'^o§b A‘S3?b&0€x S55 A® 

rOa5^k^i<ii£CSi5a5bD, SScPaigiiX) (±bS)c6 S'’CP&) S'50^ibr*|o5j*83g5530O 

cSiP ^'o^S'D «s5[|S$0'j^^S^s5bDS^. CPesfc^ 

i3*^S o^oT«t^o^^ sD^aib^^a5x^<J^?6D pSQ^0gOc 6 S)aid3bc5bD £55|©^o5bo<S^ 

e>aJ>e3j^s5'2ac^ «30*go3bs^. 

«5«5r*d£ c02J^i5C^iCX) , ^0c6S)§f^g3®€Xs , oi iJT’egc^ [^Scr oOCPdSbeSOCO , 

A^OtSgePi^es^c AaSd^e^OD . S)83d& £5'$»cr*s5cotoD , 

aoes5cr*<s£> ^a5?3*€3^e^>gco , S^'Sa’D^j^co. ?5C'^i^g^g'^l^(i5>0D, s3i&p»jj«.oa5oS^^I^ 

U), i) “^^gDc.-s-^e' r''g^oax^;5j-: oaw - . ^'^osSb^ « iSj-o^eo^ 


=W^ r ^ ^ ^.' 1 ' ~Bc.& :: c ' > '■' : isr^ Tr° oCXj c^ :, eg*© jSbSD ^ c £gj . *• 

^ m 

•s-^^spoegiSoo. 1 37 . 

ix) ^ S5^’-, g'oax;^ ■fr»s5:> ^sl^es jClx^o &©?'2Sr’Cirj, 


iSaj^sSj, - : ^:^^Ta^oCl'»5:>r'' S o jJ5r^^S'j©. ’* 

I 48. 

073-^ Soar. -3AJd45riagai5'. ^ ■3a&o&. Scg&oS 

Sog^g-8 o*ej£-Jio& 33 ^o-£&4j T3-^Tr= es cxx.e53^8 ■^^g'^ SS.^S- 

^gr-s^-as ^a.&cp>si>. sasa &p>-ao-s, « osis^assjoi® 

•iSSSl-ar.^tf&oa S^SoS'iaoSco-sr-^ab. 




'ad-u^-^^c, ?r>Q^„ JicG^d to 
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;So&)J:)0^''s Sbo^iGj^eiG ^ Tv cres'l^S'SooeaoG 

^O^i'g, 


Oo<Sol6o 0^55*^85 obooS 

SsSjB'CJS 

Sbe; 

s0> 








^ a 


> (^od^j'SSj^JSScj 'S^O'ssg^sS^;^^ ?S^S'5 gC?) 

sSo'.S'S^oDe^ ^ S5be; *fj?3*^a 

v_ ro C3 

>^sSo4Sbe? ssoDDoO, '^&oiiD ;Sp^^■3^^6o ■3(Scr*a3gSS:o?w^ d&?6^:6: 

S^e5‘^?oS2b5j^6^^C3o^iV ^^?S ;5cP{^^«'D; jaOoK^eSlb ;Sc6s5a 

5s£)Bov)c6 «;9<^c 5;^<S<^ aSS^SS^fe r5:2J6:>w c36^5 7o?5oj6d ef)S5(^S)|^B"sSs5boJ6 
r^ejgSSixiJ^Sb 5*Se3 5C)^o£)c6 . 


^83ae?55bj6o‘Sri®S'* £:o(S^ ^jSSsSddwo^SoJ^ t9oo'S^?iSo3D cS5b?^ 

QS— 

7^s3i)^e3=>d^; S)"!^ S)C3*'gs5oe§b<2^; ^ S) cX$>S a) <S^i<b |^£;0£i5^L5"SD^''^C3SS^ 
SsSx^'i:,^Z itS)oO, ft?^5o§d^oe50 cS^^\ cS5T>^rS^ 

w iS> 

r 5S5Dbd3b;^^e^d5x) id' (So i S<Dslc^ S<5ep»^e^<5^ fcePCPS5o 

oxS^es ijSSS^FT’^cOfS Sot. s5o^ S0(!^ 2 

o<jcr83gS0 ;S5g'Svi<.o£i> ^eoSibfSDi'^ jj!r®ooSb'^S^S)S 

jbdbSixjexr^S ^DcsSbojodbcS w ccc^ ^55ap»;S© dt^j^CH^oS^bcO^ lid" 

c ro 

3bd'sa:5co ^oe^^^. (SbdS5bj6o 

f OiJSi>^C5b [p~^Q^ *S^i5b?5o ^©os55^£^A6. 

b» 5^§^:l>e3 SbsSj'db S'o(!^^Cb 

:F®83g^o^ oo<^5d:^o 25'|^'\riSSog^^ (^A8 ^6. ^ A5 S^oS^j^oS 

>-xT ^ CPesgSSbo S [jS‘§gS^a®e5gS5bD?Y‘ 2 d5'*K^w^f^^ . sSofe 

(t}A5, caj» ^AS 

Soo S' /1b C5b S5 Cx>g <So . 

§^o^i)d;!DK) §^s5j^d'A8§ JoS^oB’OSo 'Sits' ?3oAl^ ^5r“?3*»§a 
D^68'o/1^cd:i?0(So ^Sbo?Sj^o<Si>^ A 

tPpa^S'gfiS^B l6 SD**^orxdk); DS^5''^SS(j:iD ; ‘d ej«5T*^’ Si/^>CToC^«So ; "fr»s5j*j^5 

t 1. s(S "^d! StSsSsSbo^^o&uT D ‘^€> &ebs5«i3:Sbo eF^eo-s^^ 5^)<2b&> o.r«: ;^"§C5' 

vide 'B4 ^.j-as. p. 33^ 
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CoS*^e§ s5d5j^Z 3*^- rv’o|:'ui'.?s5:ooU SU^sS*® 

^ Q ^ Q 

'hi^oC^ (oS^Js^l: Ir^S'Ag^Sa.-^Sso ^^;Sd?S 

oOO 2)' . 

CPs3gS5co"S> £3;^^b e^)Cx>ELjj_"S w^sSdood <50 B ^ 

T:i?3*S3*^c^<2:> o^iS'S>S^cSz ^oS^d^'3 

S)23^oS)oiD ’Sj^oS'oss'Sdib’’ sSdSD ^sS^'S»c66o€) 

€3 J^oS'sS s e3co:>o£i)&)<£r® a^i^'^S:ioS65o, s5j»£3»’g<S -11 

Sj^^&j&cS^odd. cp£^^S^v!j:: £^c6d^c6^c33b/Ko c£)^^ o|)S3ig 

s5:o<6'§ e:so^^^ ^od^^d 2SJ3*Lc 6 assoSjj j^«:;.^o3c6:). 

(^f\dd:±>:zoB':zShi S5r>£3® cd-II c3x)5'jy_ 

§^’^<i5‘3cS-I I CPsagS^ sja'<!S: d^o?5^53oc3^S:'^OS55 

S’^^Sx)^. §^o2fi3<s3 2 o&do£> S'e^sS^S^Xio c55aj5?6D^6 1408 j^oe^5SbJ6^ 

e:? ^^;5ipaagS^ cSAs^ 5J*AS^c5 F^oe^'Soo ^|^2 jooO» ^o6ij d3c>s63 

o<^^£s oM^^Ck> , Sci^5^?3*o sSo ^dSbes^ ei)SS:> ^6b^C6 

Dj3»£o?5^o 5'^Sj^5'25boFV (S^^SoT?^. 

?5s5bd3b5^J6lo ODOoS^S" Sr^^dbc^ €58^ 

^25j’C 6& '5<S-.III cJ^so 1404 S)£3d3bj5A5'^(S5j®^god"t 

S'o^sSxjo c>-s3gS5bod5 D ^ (^^<^s5toS5»bsi3), 

^CO?^)OK5*£^ O J3^j^5JCO0 &>Oi^<SDJ»Ci>, U^iSb& 

^2<^''o^^sS^gSSx> 'J3e9^6. 

(^AS LiCo^55 SbsSp»aoO(S^ tS^^d^Ab s:Lo^ U(S-II 

£P£Sg;;^5^SD cxSt® 

sS5^©ot3l6o* (1)^6^500- ^<S dboScSiyod^ 23J3*5"?5 ^qIjoS) i^S^SxcO* ^ 

a o o 

^_5£s cSiPocSSSSba^ jSjoaisS /T*:^CPSg’;5Me)& seg,o^ sSieSdSo f3* 

^^aa3 «’^g'S3jS^oo5'i3'^o&. a6g2_°- Essies’ *j'SS»e>:5» 

?5s3bd^ot3j53. 

r®a3^ "SS-Il cS&SioS'a' S$)«^S ■3o(S'J3£Saj'43bi& 9s2l>or!*'3<S sS;_oi5sS)d 

C7*8ig;$»5S3 ^0oS?^. O*a3j6oge>(5^ SSo?S^^e^ 

o)n*^oc5:i£^ , z3*5'g^^i^s:i}/io **A6^|^)^ ^Sj** § c5ir*o’* cSS>c6d> 

^ ^ 25'Oo^s6:>. 

i#?5s5d'B*^o A cSj^A' 
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d&t^o <-^ 

s ^sy’£i^eSboe^S)Cb23*'o^^el<Sb j^^^SsKsKig^fc. 

S)23*;go.'6:)£g:>. (|)A5 §^s^bfi! '3g-.III ^:^ds^©;S:oru 

1480 ?3*^§ ^'oCS:>^6j Q*83gS5bo S)8Jc5i><6/^5’ jt® |^ 5Sy»s3g£Sxi^ 

^ 4a;S^o ^.1?5s:b:»olD^d:^ osrodlra S)cT*^e3 

j5boO^, 5:3 c53CP”^oJ^O ?5)oK£ro<*^^r^«5b2e3§b , tw5P^o5<U»S»c6£0 

sy6^;SoAr5 ^^^g'<^o£3bl6S)^ : sj^ ^ n!-t:^^^sh>€0 , ^ 

tad'l5oiS2^^&c$:Ssi^t'ss> ^^bcSS:P^^S±o^ ‘‘e5<So* 

^C'^SSxi’*^ ft900*5b€^^c;ig|^«b- 


i3^o<3S>-SJio& ‘SasiSsor'S S>6&Ke cr»eiSog eJe OoSo 

v^ ro 

S 3 ;a^OoOcSS S' 5 !*a sS^‘^S■& cS&o»:5& ;ir_;^_s sioS'SS)?^) e ;S&5’oS5!to 

'ScoKjs'&^s^ ea^rasSooss a'j^iKD ^jSe*^:s»sis 

aa&Sa. esS'^^S, rCa^eS) esSfio cps?©^^ 'Ss'SJ'oso S^goia 

^45 ^J5-^o©'s5a«a SsJ-Ifc 

i^cb£$>,' w;Ss°^Jio^ ■§ tToOdSaw^ c^ ;S»:g^{i) S'i^^©Sl*S’fcci. 

O’iSS^oli "SoSi sSD&_^©S^fl &)too»3^S'sS»& KSft, cJ&s5^3c^;5xl S'eiftoiSsiSioSSS 
ST®a*4DSS»oS^ S^oCO'i^^'g^^, e?353’»^cJfes£»& &®fc.o£)sS 

&a £-^s 5 x ^^§SS». -6^ St^ ^^igi-. CSS% 

6''^;^ s'^goS" '’ (s'jso^ s'l&'S (Sj*st)cs£o aia'^sio ;SJ•^^ 

s-,sc.^ S'dSa.) ^raoisV c^kj-« 5 ©Sj^oiSS 

(motto) cXS)©aSS. ^ §-«> 2 ^tosS»©&oa 

^o&s't5i3bgo&:^> ei^ss^cr-a ^Soao^S^ass. sidcsSo. wa^ 

S^gn’Si'a^. d'£;3g<r I>(6'JS»:5 sS^_;)©©'sS»©J^5 rS^So€i^S> I 

©s5!»j 630S ao:S’:^)e&oS aoSi^tio:SagoS':S» a_saoa^ 

O'esgsio ^°S?S43, S?a a'S^5Sa©'5^ aoiaaioiSiK ^O^cSSo i5-jS3'SSS;&^. 3*35* 

^^:5^“oa£^o5?gS'ab«.. « es^afc 3-iS) wdSP :%eg 

^e£:aodh6^' •:3d;S^^^Sn-go&©^ o»o-a_J;S>a n-ao€«3 ci£,(KsS*Jfii»©&, 

sV^e^jSa sa^^jptooejfe.©^ 3*8-JSoafS cS6;SaSto^ 

ClT^^^^Sco© ;^©J5^ «aaag er-o^o-ssa^ ^aotStfgt&K tSdi^SoKOlSS. 
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cio^sScyd^ £s55do _ 

ZoC^ s?:.g^o Acp^es 

^^J6d^^5<3c>. K-coS'doCJ^ ^o|^S3"2i^d6s5i»w^^ 

^oaosSc&^a. Jjs^j^c^gsSO'^^sSDDOD. ^^I^csir»|j^a3, 

jS^CP^'fxfe' e:5S5“2;/T®^o5js: JSoS'iidto 53'si^(;5i) (^sSot:^ S)'^ ©isSxcxirr’ 

I Sos^ea^Soo. 

sSieg. -^oo^S ;j - ^ 3i)o^abdS €:? cr>es>co, ts u^e 3 =>o^ 

eT €:£ S'S)C^S3^0D, 25^833 ' SX^ddODcS ^O^SSDcX^X 

53^^>oOt6S). 


odc^83=^ ;^^Si‘ie'^6s5z3»g»CP4$Sb€X. S3*6 abdSiaoD 45C^€8§ 

5^&)ex>; ^J6asJ)3S^.Q0. s^S S^oGai^SSixco ^a©4^ 

S)oc5^S^orb ‘ A^SJ-CPes =^tP<^S5xsx. 23*6 ^^S'gSiescSibS^x’oc) . 53"6b 

^"6t»I'sSxod ‘?5ob*j 6 id^KC'sixi’oD. 53*6 

ST’dbsSs^co 'o^ss^oraL SddSS^^^x’cc. . 'fj^sSp’^crw OoB^^esoco^ 

?t)co:>c5‘ syd'c ^^d3^'^55ix>OD?SD ao^s'SEssoS i 57*5 S3®gs)gcc f3o iSbosj/t) 

4Sb^ex 1 d'* ©^[J;5 s^§3co : cSSj^^tS 3"L^cC^>ex 53’8i^cS5b|^sSoi£^£)^6'’ 

£)e5^^jj-S)^d’^^25bco. (^"i o ^oSt*"! c>S2b^ 53*30 S3d6 i 

I^s*si)e6 jSs*^ {^' cs*c5o5ixS::o^ Do*^oeso'^o^ 

CPS^isIcSSb^'Sio^iSlo 0365*0^^3 5^“— e:?563fSSI) 53*5 5Sc55“S5ibr^cr*o^ ^3 0(£eaS5bafiX. 

oJ rn 

'4<^o ? 53*6 SSxj* 6 s5o ^^^o35J*5SeaS3bc'^3d^u ^Of;jbc3*55L)3Su , ?r*lex5<!lb, 

^sSljep’o^ej^SDOv!^ — 55b$)^5b ^S^^CSbo sScoj,-'^ ■aco&3'SaD^<s3 o^>3^£joeD j 


;^Dj6^3 55^^{i)?6s3j*^go?^) crsiJ^l^o dbJba £ic3*^Sj^^_^53s5D^£^o?t) 

^ (^55 ^. ^ Ij 3S3E, &d<S^ S^oaScX^oabKo S)§5i?osaSSi»;^ 

503^53 2pao£i>§^D <So§^^5^ _SS^ s557*oaJ6a. 

€:963D, S)d<S^ ^^^0C5S)’4, oSr*J3<S^^ c3^SS^C0 ?3><6*4. SSj* ^ <S^>'S oS) , 

^3'^l^ex 23*55S)5boD. ^;5!T®dAd (^AC^isx C^d3J'l)5bex S^^^^S^s5, S®fc)d3b*Ss^» 

s^^^'Ss&osx cx^e^bdao). feefoa^as^j^ sSoxJ^sSbo S)§si^5s5b. 

o « 


e;? ^o53coJS ^^oA'f\al>d';3x55od cs*a^^ <^dblbd'S3bo<D 

^cp^e3^&gdSjr^^gd<^;Sx) e5^^$d^{^55fir^«jS^ j^^SiSj^t^SSafr md/\ 

cS±CiOi^i2^ ^oSbo 5^«^g'tj^^5§ . ^ §I^C3<S^^^d'e5'®*o4 

!)db ^D^j„^e"^d'55^^&^53Leas3b?S3 ^s5a {jScs*J5 ^^^5§s&r?* 
S>^d6 oa,* ;5Si>5^0i^S^A OC^^SpoOd. 
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S»^ScSSr>f5o^5'S’e:Ji£iS ei' ^SoSp^s^oeSb S'3'£» iSj^ao^)^ s5!^CoJ;5:5'& 

A ro ^ £2 

^45§S, "S^aSD. ^r ^;Sj»’S«’'So, A-g per>£jS'j'a> fifcoi&i&S-vS. !^Sa^da5Sioa& 
i^&jy&SJ^esiSSiD. ^S:5SSSiJe®ab Sej&Dig -gs -aScres-o S^sSb, d'oSoS'^K 

^ CO o 

i^SfcSSo^'So, o'ssid&J^^C ^o£Js5^i;j ;s^CoJ^^ dSo^lX, esS^sSa^t £■?!. 
3*£t^cS3b Cfor)S5bo?5 ^?5s5n«^g^|?6c32br^‘Sc) a»^0 j 65 i 


sSo£:y*cr>sSDs5s)^p:^^w [aOoK«:5:fe5d:i)o<^, 

^oDoOS^ax>j6 6:3 c2j^^oS'{^S$3S3>i0<Sbo^j^ D§s<i e?»8^^ Sj5 ;^_5S^ 

(!5 8^o;$'i<5$x:>Cli:^^ ^ (§o£> ^?5oS^g' alJO^sS^gSl) ;oo“6:S^>S533 : 

^erc:£i7t>ej8^ c:ii;o5/r^ 

V-> a«< <p 
oS O xJ^ U^ ^ ^ 


o2;<ir<^ / d <!r ^ 

49 (S' .»or9 

5^F®^C? S^^oS'Ss $)^oSi 


12. ^ "B<& Tj^asSSbge o&o€^ |^1 ;Sx>7t» j^as$)-a^o^S';l>o': 

■sr®g SjST^oQ, s 5 0=0^ Tr®Sl>!5ooo^5*^ ^ ~§K|i5r*§ SjxQb g) t^ Bo-u), 

“>o^-CS'®, ^§>0^, S5)Cb^5:® _^S1) '^(^:Sx>e)oSr>oCl> S5)^^o-S5, 

!D^^';cn»(5l)S ^-D^;lx>7r« $®cxx)o-S?5Q. ** 

e 5 S 5 '^*S 30 ^ ~2)^ 3e3o 5Cr»i5b l™?5^Ilw. Vide. 6301*^0 -tSdi^slxj, Part ji, 

P. 177. 

ii^ 6b^cS^6o ^S>s5;Sjo. Vide ^'^ott^O ^-ST^^sSxi, 

P. 127 Sc es5ba)o^;l)o/P, 18. 

<2325*6" ^<^o^SSx)e» : 

1. esoj^© •68^j^;5bo— (1916 V. ^ejoSx^a jj::) -o-*^S§). 

2. ':f^o7T«^ (1928)-* {jS^g'o 

3. *^^^030 s3o-3^ ^1986): ;^9ii sSj^’^sSooe^ tt^ssj’tj’^. 

4 . "d& ;^So^g (1947V 25^6 e&^5-';)Tr*S5>. 

5. Hfstory of The Reddi Kingdoms (194S) : M. Somasekhara Sarma. 

6. “8&xn»aj^o *68jj^;5bo (1961): -S)ex)^8 ^S5oCS>g 




Dr. CHANDRA PRAKASH AGARWAL 

^ % fUSBT 

ipsT qiiT ^ I, Wf^ 3^^ 

^Br3 i5%Tr - - ^5rq>T 1 1 ?isrrf^ ^ 

I, W% ^ 5?i?Rfr tf^ % I jf # % JRf 5RT ft 

*Tr33 I, I |?T 'F«T % ^m 3TRi 4 ^T I I ^{’3fF5[RM ^ 

?ff ^q5|;-J5(ff % ^,513 |l? =3{or^?T # srqRT ^RT 

qK fWr I «ft =g(o[^fT 5T^ 1 1‘ 

• fe #T wsr^r % 3 fjrcft i 

^ r%5ijt 3^ tr^ 1 H^rqr^ % 

1%^ 3 sJTTf 5r =et(<Jt^I^ 5[^3W ^ 1=^^ t?Fr ^ 

^ =^5r qi I ^ =q(’iRR ^ 

5T=® ?ii?irqi?:' I%i5^ girar ^q % ^ ^ 1^ ^ 

% 5r=qR ^ ^ 3Rfs2jf3 tr ^1% P 

■ ' %.,PR^ ?TqR^-C , srq^fR 3^^ 1 1 ^)4t'§f ^'^dKf 

^ qR ^ ^cqT'<iq qj^T % Rq?r% i;^ t j ^ q^Rr % 

%'qsjff.j . ^ =^RRRi % 

1. (V’^^.r #^rarqT?r srgiT #?^^.'^) aw. 's^vs-^o^. 

2. (?r^ 3T« WT ^5 • 

3 . qifT I%ft2n 3?^, 3i^Rr 3T^?rR i 

.■sn5c % 3Tf^3l I 

.ijioi gjgrr^. ;|t^?Tf ^ ^ v 

mu % kg-ir »raf ^ ti nm mm, aw i ^ •»■ 

'jt:' 3 t ^ ^ '* 

§/' 5^ S^'q 'b^'H- C 

- 9Tf^ ^TFTT, WRT, ail. 
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'JOT ^ «Tt % 

ET^RR ffrTW I : - 

grri^T hit ciqTft, ?TiTT % ^’TI^ I 

'TFRI m, ^ ^T% TIW I 

3TT^^ 'T?TT5r fT ^ ^ fgj^ ?fR | 

€Ri gr^JirT gciT, ^ ^ jfR i 

"ft^r I 31^^ JTFT I 3rr%, | srfci ^ir tr g; < 11 % 

1 1 ff^qr '4'TR ^ l«r JTR HTR 9=^, ^ ^ ^R 1^ ^1'5r g; fr^rr^ 
1 1 ^ ^ 3Ri^ %a[ q?r ^TR^ 3TiTcr sriE^ ^ot^toc 111 % 

f I ^1 =gTR?ra ^1 ^ ^ srsr 

1 1 

- =^RIFra "lonw srafRIW - 25 %?,, 

^ur §Eif%^ jRST »Tf%?niT^ t, ficor ^iff »fi' 

^ft^r^T ^ f^s^iT JFiT t, f^rw =^'( gTw eft^r, 

%^'t #t5rr, ?iraiJT ^tr ^'^r sirf^ g^s^i f 1 

■^'^'^Ki'M 5{t % ^cor spi ^q- % sttstr 'I^ TFI?igr 

fRir i 


'^•n’^TET ^ 


^ 5ft 1 ^ > 3 ^ “vfTfefj^n jT]-ff^ ^ I 

%% 5fFcIt^ITflt 3IRR ^’SIR, 

^ ^ Sf^T 5R5 ^ gR.... 

fR JIT^ ^ ^coT giRR, 

sfl-Rr q^r JR5C 5|;^ % eRfg t 

- gf^RiTt, =^ g^oi Rt^r, 25 


=qiDi^ % 5r5^f g 


aftjctrr Rqg]- "l^-cf %fq% % 





5 


5?3 SRT ^ ^T^r ^ f^^STR I 

- !?T5T ^^r, w «=^^. 

f^T %| ^r STR ql^, 

9f^ 5, ^TR^ I 

- »t 1 %w, ^'t^rr, IS »=='3. 

^ t, ^ff % ;Ttf|, 

1 5IC EpjfRt, 5fT^## ^5Trfi: I 

- ^RT cfr^r, 15 8 ='5. 

% tsTci^r^'t t, 3^=1 ^trfw 55sir 1 1 % 55i:^l' 

sfSfT ^1 5^ 5IRT %, i^T ^ ?F5C f5?5fR I 
^ ?jiT?f ^ sf^ #<: II 

- Hfe^TRT^, IS 8=<^. 

«F5r ^ 3Trfq% STR ^ I j- 

QRfT 1?^ fRR ?R^, % 55% %3- 
%f% 5R m 5T5%, 5S 5PT^ %5^ f%%r^ I 

- qf%?rRT^, 5R IS 8=^. 

^ f GO]- ^ %f^ 1^ f 3^ 5%r^ % 

^51 551"^ f , ^1 1'^ ^ =5?'ir5[ra% ^ 3^ 3Rrrf5 fsn' %l5r ^55 


4. aK ij^, nr5a^ ^5 

4f!si %, »n^?; ^ 

4# ’tII fr?:'f|q ^ ^ 
ira; ^ ^ nre =ai3; tsTKcft T?; as# 1 

- afeam, itT^ %# %5rT, v^o. 
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^Z SF^^FIT f 1^ ^?;>JT^re ^ % 

^ t 1 % isiT^r 5fT^ % 

^ 'T^ I 1^ ....iK’jjr ^ 5Tf7, 

EFe % ar^sR fpf ^ qw «rr P ....^^ sRr#iTr»T 

^ % ^Rt f I f%R2i 'T3[ sfk 3?^ ^ f i 

.... f3 IP'ajr ^ ^ c^ g^eRTf^sR ?tT5f3 I 1^ ^'^'JT 

% ^TPT^ t 1^ ....^wr % efr^R ^^^R 

^roT3 Rrfwt arm? 3 ^cil’ f 

5- ‘ij'n- 5551 ^ afmi% t^T ft§3?; ^ ^Ttft 
^ sjrrq^ ff^r f ft 3T?cix3n4t 

cri% 1 ^ gf)- 

- 5TRF:?rFT<, m5i5^ iftcrr, 'ig v'j.o. 

6. gi; ^flr^r i;it 1%=^ fAgsn; 3 t% i 

^T5T ^5 3T5r qm 5n%_, ergcr ?rciTt 
qr mfr €f qq i%T#, srsr % liis f%ip# 

=sn:'5i^?r fR ft# irR^t, ir i 

- Hftrarr^ii;, iffirT, as vs>,. 

7. 3T# flifr I?r qrer sTk jt^t ttiff i 

ft^ % ifcT 75 #, 71 ^ *r?r ^5 = 11 ^ u 

- sTftR?n5T5;, i5rftRT«r5r ifRn, as 

8. 3TfftTHf ftgR- % ^r#, gjftr # 5H- HT# I 

=q^’T^T?r ^ #5 t is?:, gl f%jf3r qs[ 71% ii 

5n ^51 #■ ^?T7;rf%; mt, # 3n% f%a grnt f 

- sriftmin;, Taifftisrq 5ff^, as v^v, 

9. 1K7T # ?IT7a ^ %S^ fl# 

7Jr#t 5TaR ^JTW TJTqff ^TIST I 

TJf 1# #|-^ ^sr 3II5T5:^ 7T% 

- *Tfti?n7?:, TiT^ftiT^ iftiTT, as 

lo. ^ ^ 7f 7j*T %#, 3T<t % 5 ff 

7<5# #T #, ^ fflr ft# 7«IT5T t 

- # 7 f ft%^ 5 T (M'mi?n 7 r<), as '^%'-s. 







5ft ^(T epr w f 1 

^ 'jcf^rr 5rr5ir | ^ft^ciji- sftt^ gfj^ % sn-or 

§■[ fffft t, f^ fftqfjT^ nftf 1 1” 

5ft ft 3TT5fT £Rft ?qg Wm t •- 

‘‘3^ f^ ftft 5^1 I 3II ^5^5? i^T I” 

sfapR ftrf^T sT'Rr 'srk ®iq% ^ ’rtc=t ^rftt q^rr^qr 1 
qf »Trq ft ^ ^qr^ m ?t%^ 1 1 

=q(oi^^ 5ft ft ftfqft fqi[f fftftaR ft ftr<fi' qq sftq ftrftr qq 
fq^R ft qftq fq^qi 1 1 5q% ftrfqftf ft =q^?qT qft qftqrqqiq 

![Cft 1 1 '^ ....^Eor ftffqftf ft ceft terft f sfk ^qqfr qff qq^^ t 
f^JT ft fft^ft % Iftrft ftrfqftf % ft 5rT^ ^ :j3ftt 1 
....ftrfqftt # qqrqi'q:^ % iw ft fs? ftt i^rar 1 ....^% 
qq ft ftrfqqf qR^ft €r snftt f, sqi^^ 5 ^ ftucr tf f qq 
qif qft^ q»qft ft ftrfqftf qq ftq ftq ^ftct tr t ®ft^ ^®q ^ 5fr^fftq> 

2Tk aftqfft qff qR qq^qr 1 1 ’’ ....5iq q^ qrgft 

I r . qq^r fK ’TtO, #fr 

mfwr arq^ ^ %t tsi^ 

. . . 3i'cfw4)' ^ 3T=^Hq5, ?^l■^^q: qeift' 

% 5T^ 'n #5? ^ ’TT^t 

- aiifm w^, is 


12. 

gjT #3; qi; ?n;qq if ^ftsi 




- HWiqHix, IS 



13. 

?rq ^rfeqq ^ ^ fR; ^qf q^iq ^ 




- qiqram, as 



u- 

ft f qj tfi qt 3T%t- ftf , 
q- nqf Kt, art 15ft te 1, qq 5r5TqTq 


as '>^'^'S. 

15. 

qqrqg^qK ftq q Sait, ^ W5nt qt ft 


as a°v 

16, 


■" yy 


17^ 

^ ^ ^ 

“ »> 

„ 
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W 9^^ ^rqpr q-^ % cp;^ ^ ^ 'Tl'^ 'TT^fT 

I, ^ ff siT^TT mK ^ 3Tr?fr ^ 

5i[?fr 1 1’® ....qr^ 'il^r ^ t, 

5sR, gfq sltT iFPfq^ift f 1'^ ....3^^ s'Tw^r % ^ 

=^”'1^ ^ % fewr t f% irsT ^ %^ff 31% 

(^j^ 51 f^) % gfqoT f^wr f^r, f^^T% ^fi: % 

srfal^ ^CO]- cRi sfj-^ ^cor % gig qq qf^fg^^q ^ f^Wft 'TfT I 
=wi[w^ 3ft f.... gf g’sT’Tg ^tg !atg g^rr ?i ^ 

srf^cfg f^Terg ^ ftcir 1 1 w^h fscor g-a[ 5ft % =^^'gt ^ 

2R# t srk sisrgrf^ # f^^r g^ER I, s-^ft gg’R 

1 1^^ ....f^%g JT 5[i?3r fg^rg % ^ ^5fr 

^'t t 3?t^ % =^1:01 gfi 5ifggr gji:^ f 1^^ 

18. ??t =g5fr ^ IgRt gt^ 3TT?IT gJT-rfr 

^ tt| 3gTt ^ ^i%gT ^^HTjfr -vtfegj^i:, as a ° '='. 

19. w ^[=5^ g’'g5n5T left, f-fgm % *rtf| 

5jn- r%r% ^t, aRt tgfr f&g % gpT 
fTfi: ^5TTt ^'r l5ft ggg *rt gfi5r 
%cfr ^W5n ?rl, fnr # tfl g’ ^nra" — 

— 31% sTit tgfr %5fr q?.^ =sFg: 

5R5H- iqm, ^Tfra ?R=^ 

Tg <T£3t g?Ti; g%<'L 51^ 5%# Sglff 

SIT^ R?t ?rraf Sf g=qt ?MT gpfr fTIrT - „ „ '<f«,«, 

20 . gTi% 3TT% sng- gTfg 3nq- ^ %gi gft 

rficw g^ ^ gi?qg- %# 

%s Trd g)¥ feqrm, »Tg ^rg %# 
gq ^ 3f^ tfts Hfd ^ 5r?3T qr^ cncl 

stT gK gfr %ff ^ Kiigr qq EfCI - „ „ aoi. 

21 . ggft qfg g3g % 3TTg%, ggqg grofr gis grg gfl gsi ?r% i 

grt % ofTq »{% g]^ %% 

— ¥fi%i?Tm, cfloiT, as a-s.g. 

22. ^ir =n-5 qfg %% srfgggT. €f, ?ft?r gift g %stk sgf i 
gg^ qK %g gi.g # ?ft?T fggit, TfgTg; ^ gilt ^ g m gsrgf I 
gg gf gTggr Hig qgTg gg^ gd^ gg f K gg t ggr ?ftg *gT% g^ 

...31% 5gi^ gg 3% TO g^^g %, gf gg ^jgl- qtI g% grg % t 

— gfegm (s'g^T #gT) as 





^fKTF^ft ^ el efilt ^ el fj ^ 

1 ....I ^Tg ^5|f e w t....g% gee % i%r>? em gft 

sqreei geer erfil 

e^rr w^ g?r srfeeer gg gee e^e^e et 

f f% eer el fsr Itet | ^^air % =q{arf ^ sr^ g^ ere f i“ 

eeeR ^ 3fTfq% ^e gsr ^ f .... 

^ >^g5f5re eer ^ ^ter # tjpr epr ^ gg grler f 
....fee ^cor c^ e eeer je ee^r, e ^cor ereie ^ sFeefet f p® 
....fe%e I er^F^ et ^ gg>g % le si'^ % ejUre ^ 

e%e f^er I i^^....eer ef ^ ^ ee ^eere ee^re eeerer et 

23. ^ % ^r^ryimr <Ti%^ % ^ n| wst^ i 

— *rftfi^»nc, >£S H.\£, 

24. !r=^ ^B^:% 4 Fit s =^t| «T?r ^ 1 IW3 ^ ^ 1 

— Hf%i?n«T^, gg 1*^^. 

25. ^rsn sgr^r ^ arw^rigt, T%?jf^ ^rdsr it^ Jr ^erf 

cTRfr 'frgg- fE^TTT^ « 3 j<K qd, cn% =q^ fgrCt srd" 1 

— Hf^iOT-Ti;, gg 'i^'T. 

26. gqd qff| f%cT 5 IT 5 T %, ffl Ki% t gg qr?r aM% % *TT?r % 

an^q ^ Jf qf areqTcir wq ilg 1 

— q-ftRir^K, qg q^v. 

27. q^TT^qq' fqq % g*r 1; arw % ^rr^qf 

an^ 3 {?^ irsq wq ff, gjift # fg ?TgT q^qw ft .1 

— qg q^q. 

3*1 33 gjcq wq- ^qi 5 r it, qrq ^ qqqiq er^q % wr it 
qrq g® g*?; t^r.fqr^ it gqit, qq qrqq % qi*r g*ii% t ^ 1 

— qfenqq;, m 'i'^\. 

28. qqft % qa: qf^ ^ qifq % qrqq ^ ge qq qra Jf 
gq^ qt q#q qf| q^qiPraf, gq anq qf qrq 1|^ ^ qrftqr t 

— qftiqpr?., qg qv^. 

^ ^5 gq ^ qiq it gq ^ » %q gq gq qk s wb qq Jt 
%q# q5q ^ irq g ift ^it^, qq % qfii q^ ^tfgq 
^ Kt gq^ ifq q *=qkr ^iq%, qqr gqq gf qtfl: g*=fk qifq^ 1 

— q^jqq, qg q^f^. 


29. 
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^ - “^01 I” i^° ?r?TRT ^ ^ ark ^-r ht 

^5rr ^coTf-^U ^ ^ cRt TiT=RJT^f ^ 

f^t^r ^ ^or ^Hir % i^^sr ^ arr^ f 
fllR arr^rgRi ^ff ^ f arq^iT gR^r 

%T 1^"* 

1%r^ ^ ?ife% % iib-q ^i^T Sira 
^ aiRl^ 1 1 “ 

3IW TRi f-5i I, 5rr^ # biiq I 

=^mr?i ^ 11 

3R!ro^ srriT apR, ^ i 

T^ %R 5t|j fJ5f I, =^<=T?RT ^ I 

- fTb^^N fi?i^ ^irilRT ^ ^OT (aTErsprfk^) ? 

Tf%^ 

aft ^ ssft^’aji % ^qi ^qj afk wi §:?qr t I 

^t^oor % ^q- qil vfr ^ 5 jq- cfj^ q^t 37^^! qil TtI; t I 

»TTW q^ :5qRRrr ^ qf ^ ^iq - 3 [t# pw % ^ cr^r 

30. ^ a 4 f 5W ^ fPTPR I, ^ Trd fl- f^q ^ =q^ sR f 1 

— Hf%iqTq<, qg m'i'i. 

31. aq ^ ^ strqf 

qq ^ feipq fqpqq aq %, {^ q?r q qqpq arrqq %q f; 1 

— sriWi'itT, qg vv»_ 

32 . W ^T’ctt^^ f^^3[T5Fr 3Tr^^r^ ^ ^ ^ , 

— Hf%eTTR:, qg HH^. 

33^ ^ ^ ^fcT ^ f% %R ^ ^zr I I 

— Tg qiiv, 

^fOTf ia'^cf q^TTS qs^Fft ^qqql" I 

— qg HHV. 


34. 





t I PIT^ f I ^THTT 3lk ^ffr f i 

IK'^ot £jft % f%i^ ^ ^qr^T^iT 1 1 3F?F?f*ft 

sft^ t I ^ *3fe#f % ff’o^ 5^ SfFH 

^ -STfirg-W t I 

fit % ^«rr 

=WfTf 5it % ^ ftr'=5?if ^ ei^tfif ^ ffRlt I 

^ % 5?fFr ^ I, ^ ^ ?F5lfPT ^ 

q5T I ....^n^ Sflt ^r 5Ff “?Tpr 5T^5I” 1 

3ft^G0T cfjy ^55f ^FaFsH- f%at^ 'If ^ t I ^ ^ 

^<1 ef^ 5 it ?Tcfi?fr 1 1 

gfj 3T2 f5T fTf ifri! 1 

gcff f2fi: rfff ira-fJ 3^^^ ii ? 

fT^ 3^^ ^5 *T2^ f % f5nt I 

§JTep qf sRf 'IT, wTi: ssrf =^i[Tt ii r - 

^1^5 iffj ^ fRIT ^ ^ Cifi %!t I 

=^TOr;fm ?Tf% fif strr, fei ^ ffit II ^ 

ffifit ^ ^ 

?ft ^frqrt ^ “ffr %sr” gm^J sFf 1%^r 1 1 ^ aqsgig 

“ gg qg #tT ” 1 1 spf ©q ggr 1 1 f g JFf g qsff gsff fgr^ 
sft sgq 1 1 g^gq it gq^gr | srsqFi “gg gf ^ft” ^ w 
5Rr ^ qfe tr, f^-3 ^ gf sFf gq^^r g^ f t 

gfit ^ ^ q^t qmggr 1 3^ fgi t %Fg qft 1 fi# % gg 

i^gr grgg # arqgigr ^ fgr % ggqorgg ’In’g ^ 1 gf^ % 

35 . ^ fr^fWT^, 'TS ■^'■s, EW 5 a?^w, 5FW ISSo, 

3^- t) •> 
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^*1 ir Sjir 3 TK 5 [ 2 IT % IT qjf ^ STTHIK I 1^’ ^ % 

fOJI f^flTT I I % Ij ^1^5/ ^ f ^ qir f 

ft ?T5rr ^ f ! 

f ^ 

% fffSft ?i3IfT5R ^ “?fr 5 ft % qft 

“^Toft ?TW 3 FI'’ fim 1^ flr 1%3 5 Fsr I, q^ITcC # % 

qsfim ^ fF^ it f^fq ^ 1 w SIT I sifsi 

F "SFlftl ^ SFT” “?rrHl # 11 ” BTF” 31 ^ “$JT 3 FT” f I 

?’?% 3Tf5^fT 3FT” F ^ =^T f?T t — 

^*T ^cDi 13^ g^ gsrr ^ f , sTT^w 

% ^fsr %=WT^#t T^1%g Ef^ ^ gfg #-ter^ ^ siy^ f- p* 

^i-H^cTT % ^CDT ciif fejjjji- |- I j%qj ^Gur % 

?T^ tl^ I I ^ sfk 'm ^ ^ 

f 1'^^ ....ftgr %fg % q’^'t f 1 ffriircr ^ 

^r^nTFcr fH f ?t #t fi^ i fR'for % fir5i% <t? qrr 'I’t 
q^ ti^ sfTt ^HTt f? tr 5 iT^ 1 1"° 

^ ^ ^ q^T ^ =q%r %rnT 

ftqr 1 1 


^ m%f( ^ur % ^ 

wm ^ g 5jrar qiz qR f ^ ert 

% gpT ^ I, 3 F 5 Ji^ sft 5 rFq #t ^ erI 

37- ^5=3ir<rr, ?RT 3ra, qs ^vv. 

38 . anar ^pift iHqpft 3 ll: ^ Bxk 

g^ qoTiq^f ^ HgK ^nPTTf I l<i| 

- - . . a[m#R; ^ arroft ^ rafter q^ qg 3 o-^ <) , 

39- qr^i^i asT qrafr, q^ “ioj qg 
+°- >» „ ^3 „ X'i- 





<51 


3^ - ^ ^^cfFrf^, «ft ?T«r^P? 

«rt ^ ^?[fTr^ 3f>^ «ft Icoi^ sTTf^ I - 

“sfjj =^^g[r?pn i-?FFT % %^?5r ^ ^srr % 5[5 t^ 
^r^R^R ST%, % gJTR «fk ST^ZRT 

»TtK ?l[iT^5fR ar^ap ??%% ffM I lETT 

?rg? sft ^'TT ^ aft =^^or^g # g# g arrf^g rt ^ 

srr^Kg <3^^ % ^'t =^RgRr^ ^ ?r?TR: ^ ^ 

^ ®rrgr ^r^s^rt tTgR i”'’^ 

fiR 2Rt 3fl qf%^f g ^ tr^ t - 

ggR f%?TT^ m gfezif i ^ srq artw^rt i 

% ^ ^ =^RFr ^ RT% 1 ^car STTf Rff 

- «ft ?R»Tf% sr^RT^ %. 

“....■^CR aft fiT^ ^^^TRT f <3^ qRT cR^ ^ 

!■ I fWRt ^ <T@: gcZRTRT ^ 

^ t sfi- jRm =^oKRT 5ft qf ^ tr I «ft 3ff^ ^ 
R%"t ^ aft =q^^rg 5ft qi| aft fsRRt. ^T Rciqilf ^ 
f> ^iR f^oTRT ^ f^r I 5^- sn^Fg; 5?q Ciw aft SF^ 5ft ^ 

RR^ra aft % arrfr qRt - % ^ ssm fc^ t sr?tt, t ^ g*?R tw ft 

r |'*^...a^ qR 3^: ....STS Rf|g % g[^ |j>‘W 

41. %4Tf>^ ftfTftof irergrf swrr^r I 


— Mt «4-y*^w, qggqoSTT, 


42. ^ «-i-crw5r, qg 11,-1 v 

43- y* y> yy l"^- 

1 q 

»> 99 99 * 


44. 
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^Gor % ftfR ^ HTRW ^ t 1 ST^HTf^RT ^ 

“3Tq-{5H i^CI Hr\ 3Tf=f 5rt% ^ %nr 

3ft sTT^I^n ^ t si- f%f R % ttR ^ i 

f^fR 31^ f^rr^ 

3TRt »R5ft sfit 

f^T 5Ef’=-ii?Rr ^ f%5Tt5[ ?ft^cni ^T ^qrRRn ^?ft 1 1 

“i^ ^'Trefir ^ I cftjft i”'*^ 

“«ft 5rr^ ^Icft I%^5I HTfil jf- qjf^ ^rrq f%cffT^ sjjyR; afROT 
....^ 5IT^ 4t % f0^$l 31T^ 3ft ^ffFfr 5fr g tJROT 3IR 

3ft 5TT^ ^ £f5T ^ ^ ^s^rgriRT tt^T 3^3?! I . . .% ^ 5^211*1^1 »7Wt 

«ft t 

fg ^RSRH ^ ^t=rri:'^ % ^■qrTegr qofg | =- 

“gkf^ft «ft sft^g qft :3^ I 

*ig grig gg gi^ <Rg ^sgR n 

3ngg sig 3ft i®g ¥t, srpjr srierr^ l 
f's'g tgg gg ggg ^"sg ggg ggfR 

^ ggggi s^grg f^r gg gc^fr gggr ^ 

3ft ficur CR 5Tr5r ^q ^ ^ g^qa^g ^ qiT3i | :_ 

“g^WT 'grg g fgg qft ?rgi gfg gg 1^’ 

45' >> )y 3j 

4 -^- fy yy ^ ® ^ . 

4-7. ^ «g^, 1® HS. 

+»• ,, ,, » VH-V<t.. 

49. 3g%?r f%3^qqf3r, ^ ^%-Vo. 

50 . „ „ „ 

5 ^* yy yy yy 





* 1 ^ 


“sR f|T^ ^5^^ 1%^ 3 tj% ^ ^%}T |52 

fT*r ^ # ?i;?r f f^, ^srr fwfrO 

^ ^ t^T 'TFft I. .. 

. . rr^ff % qrft I 

5f2 3T2¥:t ^ 3T-?R W{ % SrO \^* 

5iT^ ^ra % w ^ fc[ q-^ I.... 

5 T 5 r ^ fR ^ q^? Tft sr^ Ef^ ^ |55 

I ^ i: 1%^ ^ 1 

wm q^^ST HFT 5 i^ I ^ 
i%?r ^ sfr feft % ^ ^ 1 

cf^ F JR ^ 5RT I, 5^q EftcTF JRfJT ^ 1^^ 

% q^ F flfir^ 3 T 5 RR qr ^*?r a^ ^ ^ 

^TTH frcft I 1 ^’RR TaPT, "^R ^FR RfJTFRR 3W 

^nRiR, R?rr^ 5 r ^ %r |t^ ^stt^eot, gw ^ % 

t R?^T J^IfJT % f^fw ^ aroR ^Rffr f- I 

S^qjT qft qz#r qJT^ 5 wt ?w 

^ ^ ?THrriF^ ^ t :- 

“RRft ^wf^STtT I 

3^ ^cf fl^ rH ^RR SRR^ jfRT 1^® 


52. 

q§ i^<s. 

53. 

ff 


54. 

jf 

„ » 'i?.. 

55. 

>r 


56. 

9> 

» « 

57. 

>} 

„ » T^'i. 

00 


» „ 1^^. 
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3; 3T^i%iT C2inft % STHT^fl . 

m m ^crft 

2RRr RtRiir t :- 

^51 RiR 5RRr ^ JT5r%ir i 

^3; crr^ 5ricit sfg qr cR ^rrd i®° 

^ ^Hrrfcar ^ | :_ 

^cR ^ 5 ^ 1 ^ %rd I 

f^RJT t ^ ^ JT5^ ^ I 
....^ ^ %?n- sRd R ^3- ^ qn gqr^ 

iF^ m wg :- 
Riq^ ^ ^ 3Ti5r 5JT55q^ 

^ %m: ^ ®R aRR ^ Rsrr gz gr^R 

'^^r ^ ^ ar^q =qrR^ 15[q 3T^ ^ ^ H? I 

’55T ^ =qR qrs^ ^ qR 

afiar ^ 5 IR qqf^^'t % ^ cr; ^ 

^ I i Rt Rsrr RtiR % qiT^ t %-jwh f.... 

"3IT5I sFFt I aRfFwl 

qsrf^^ % f ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^ Rt^ir ^T- 11 ®^ 

^5R %qt SNir 5R ^ ^ \ 

W^ ^ fR fl^ sRpq qii% | t 

„ » 

» „ 

» » 

„ » 


59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 







^ ^ ^*1, 

=STrR 3TR ^ q5ir% 1 

=fT^ ^ ^ 5fi^ jjT^T ^ srar ^ "I^ I :- 

RT^ ewT ^ Rcrr ^ 1% f7% rantt 1 1 

g??2RT?T JRTC^ W ^ I 

?ljT% ^ ^ 1^5? 5I^?T W I :- 

^ff qft i??r, 

^ srfl^ 'T5^ ^ I: TRrlafT I 

ffi f^T ^ rtrI- tR ^ir ^ 5Rl??r I®® 

^'TRgfr 5[T^ ^ ?ft^ % ^ flfrft m:<r ^ tjf^f sf^ ^ 
1 1 =^^or5[TfT 5BT ^T# ^ ^ 5Rr srrf^TR ^ 1 1 fi=r% 

3^1^ ?7R3R fg[R t 1 ^c}^ ?7ferf »ft f I mj 

WDR f%5rr 1 

^ 

^ ?PT^ “sft RRm "Wf ^R£t > > 

3fl^ ^ 1^ *6F£f^ % 31 ^■'ti ^{^'iiT ^ cTpjft !■ 3^ ^isRT 

Trr^ 5fT^ 'R 1%% 7T% f I fJT ^ ^fsrw ^ % wsm ^ 

^GDTtqTW ^ I I 

«ft 5R JTt^^ % % q^ ^ sn^ f?R^q 3^ g[jR STjq % 

m tr^f :- 

«R %| qR siwl tr 5«rR.'. . 

^rfz gq qf^ CSHTI^ <Ti,=^ j%5r S^R | 

^ 51R I ?iq % (ftg 5R jftf^ g55R I 

64. ftRwfSr, ts 1^% - ivo. 

65. „ „ „ IV0. 

•'fi- » „ „ 'i^'*^. 
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5H Effr ^ sTHin^T srsm :jHiRa[ crsi i 

^ gR- jcRR 

5151 3TR^ ^ 


5PT qr^ I ; - 
qt?tq 

f^RST %:5T SRFir ^3; JT^qsfT 

- q^. 

STR qjft I 3T%^ 

% <551 q%:^ fqfR ^ 1 

% 5a5TR HTR ^51 1^ sft 3Rq^ I 

?Fg^ ?ifw 5[T=q^ inq?T qfR ?wi% 1 ^^ 

«ft ^qiRT sft^WJT^ qq ^jpTR q?[ I :- 

^ ^Hrqir qj^ 

€r qir Hrft I^t qvq^ 

qFT qj? ^ I™ 


«ft ^tarrs^ % 51^ iqfR q^ ’^qj % q^ ^ 

q^®%f tRft I - 

^«Tf^ 51^ qRRf 

qg “1qq^’» ^sq ^ftr ^q fq^cR ^Riq i'^* 

siqr 5F5iq ^ qR ^<nK»i ^«lfg g;f jpf 3^^ 

“qRT qr^” ^Rr ^ sfq 


67. 

68 . 
69. 


70. 

71. 

72. 


^ =^^?Tnf?r l®orer ^^m^, ’t. Iovs-to^ cp^ R <iv«f^ spw i^s'i. 

» )» 79 i-> * ^* 

^ o> . 

99 97 77 77 ^ • 

77 77 77 77 ^ ' • 

W. 

77 77 77 77 

77 »7 77 





't-s 

q^ qr^q^ ^ "Isq^ 

f^R 1 1 ’^ ....3^? q5¥ft ^ f f'* 

q^nf sfr^ qr^qr % q^ ^ it sTJrqR % qr^r^ ^q qq 
tf^r 1 1 q5fTi:r tt q^tt ^ tr^: t ^ I q^tt qr^rt t 

3^: i^it 5TTTti 1 1 ...q^ ^Ffiqsrpft t i^rti- | afk 

% fkt %q, fqt=q tt ^5T=qrt f 1 ’^ 

sTsqrq tqr % q^T t giRTf^^fr^ kq =qqf qq qok k^?fT 1 1 
vffJT % q?, qq^ ari^^, 5-i?TR % q?:, %itr tRr % 
q?:, ’sqR sriqtt, ^r^rtTir atq ^r^r srirti' % q?, ^q^srm tm wr 
®TRtt % q^ qicq f | 

73 - arrsr ^■<t 5T frt^f t i 

fSi^cr ^ 5Tt*IT, 3ri% qt# 5TFt I . . 

“5aiT ^r^at 4tat aiK aiK ^ 1 . . . 

f^Kq ^ 'nq^ nif - 3?qa ^ aq, 

— q^araq l^ia qafwa, ^ 

74 . ^qq qqitn qqrq gqraq qq q^ f|q fqqraqf i 

qqqliq “iqqqrq” srriqqq sqrq gfiaqt i 

— «t q^qrqq l^qq qqf^qa, 'iS '<^, 'K I'i. 
^Rsr# sfshc t*3i 3fT5flr <t qqq qraq ^'q qR qft ^q i 

— ^ qqrraq atcqq, as ^<£, Erq 

3TT5r ^qq ^Tr i 

— ^ qcqiaq |wirq aqfcqa, as aa 'J'*; 

^qq t tsi <q ftsR qiaq qq qq^r^ 

3Ttt g<q 'qKt qfqq ^ siUK 
...■^qqf itq fqq ’ciq q^ 1 

— =a^.qiaq trara astrqa, as ^<>, aa '^'^- 

75 . ^’S, %■ qra qt^ ’af 'Rqqr gq^ gqra i 

aia^ feqraq ^qrq q^ qrqq ftq^ra ( 

“qa:q rngO'” ftra fa^'q §< qi i«a qq'qi^ » 

— ^ q^qraq, as 

qrq qqtar 'qrc rfi^ ^ qtsi ^ qqrq' 1 
q^q qT§^ qj^s" srat fq^q ajqt sfq sqq 1 

— ?^r q^qraq awra asfcqa, as X<e, a^ \^. 
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5RRt sit?: % q^'f ^ m 

%R W pf^r RT^q I 1 

^r^3fr ^ ft smr fs I % 

srarr^ =Tf I :- 

i: %"! 5[Tsr % jfFr ^ # 

|E ^HT ^ fR 

qm sj^i 

fR q;?: sii^ ^itst ^ srr^ 

R qiRH^ \ 

qicRior 5^ qj^ 3P^ i;^gr | %crr ^ “RTRon^” 

qr^ Rq sir^j^ i’^ 

^Tpq^^B l%^FcrT3?iR iTirq?! rtIb % hr, ^ Riqqq- 

q^r I, %qR q^ Rrq^qqjcir 1 1”^’ ^ *Tf% % rthtr cr ^ 
“^sR rrI’ ’ qft ^rqRRT qR% Rqq qq ^irt 1 1 

% ^ q fqi^q q!iq qq, ?ri h# ^ 1 *r 'Rift I 
- Rt R^RTqq Wq qqfiRq, 35 

^qR q^fq^ ^ qm qrq, qiwqR qR >3^ qrfq qriq rtR 3i%q5 
qiqf R ^qrqqi q^ 1, 1%;^ qr^ qrq q>t q^^qr 1 1 

3 q^ Rsqqq qmt ^ fq fR f^q ^K qfR^ t f% f q q^q^iq 
^ eCTR, q^iq, qr^ER Rlf^ viRf qft »ft gq^RT tRlt |, qigR 
Riq q5t qHiHdi 1 1 Rqqftqrr ^ ^ =ERDr^ql q^ q^ scrfl^ 

76. ^ ^Rsn^ |wr^ qqfwiT, qs 4^, qrq <*«. 

77. ^ ^ »Tfe cqrft % I 

i? 5 T 3 ij\wK m qMti ^ 5^ 1 1 . . . 

5ll 35t& % t ^ =qT^qW frqT<l 1 1 
“KW^” 5^ ^ % *rl%i fl^r ^ m<l f 1 


^ qRirrar, qg \>(-\'i. 



?r*5r^rar % 

aftr fsr^fRt ^ siif str?: ^ =^?w^r wi srfgqrRcf 

^ f I 


? ■• =^3’3'R5[T#f % ^ ^5f3 l3cF5{ ?F£r^ I, ^W% qsR 3TP^ 

% ^Tfir ^ 511 JTr% JT^ t I 3^: vrpT^ qft 

ffCDT 5q[cr^r ^ »iFFir ?F5r^??3 I i 

R. ^ f3r?7 ^ ^r, ^ 

fFcor ^ sfjoTr ^ 3]5Rrfer ^ st^ JiFiT w 1 1 jft'TT®-, 
% fs^ f I W^ 'FT 3 ^, ST^TTf? t?r, ^ 

% SJJTq-cp, 3F^?3PTt ifT^ Tr% t I 

«fi'qsniT^a ^ ^SIT Sfil 3f5=^ JTflf I, pR-3 f?T ^T^ET^R ^ ^<UI^R 
% 3-F?T?IT # fTP^TcTT eI^H ^ | 3?!^ 37^% m 
IICT I I 

». «ftwr^ % ?FSf^ % W^ 5J5r ^ I, 

?T«=et 3[R % ^or STR F5T?ER^ % 4TT^ ^ ^»WT^ % 

srf^qj I I 

y. sftJl^FT^ ^ gfoTcT ^ ^T spr ^ ^ 

Ff^ 3ITf^ ^T511^ W I ! 5^T 

^ sflf^OT ^ =t^ ^ IIT^ 

5i5r^^ ?Tr«Rr ^ ^ft^rr srrf^ etth f i 

% Effgqiw 'Rwif ^'Eor ?F5f^ % fg^ w^ % 

^ ?TTR t I 

E9. ^TR3[R 3ftiI5[RW5 % 'ipf frF3?cIT ST^JT ^T | 4 r' 

^TR ^5Fr ^ 3f}q5R^ % ^tBT sft 5ft % JTR qFT 

13IT I I 
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^ ^ % rrF^ra'T | 

fsRT STIW ^ STFT^ ^ ^sftfwr qpjRii q^H ^ I I 

fR f e qR I f% ^ 

•ipT t I ^ ®nT^ ^ =q(ir?T^Tt ^ 

^q^FIT t, ^ HFFra % jfr'ftJTI^r SPT ft 3Tg?Rnr 

t, ^?rr RR qf Rit 1 ^icft^ tRi | f% ^ 

91FT^ R’f?I7r%=I R^^wt ^ fTFZRT sffH ^fRcIT t ^ 

^ ^Tf 1-f m % iiri^ffrRsp ^ ^ 

^ iIF?Rr RfFT I I fR 

sfR rrrg^TRRi ?FsrfT% % ^'^'JT ^ RTF^RTR^ I I 
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